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HE cab is no integral part of New 

York life. Venice without the gon- 

dola were as unthinkable as a wo- 
man without hair. No little of London’s 
compelling charm is in its swift-ro!ling han- 
soms. These things we know. But one 
can’t think of New York in terms of cabs. 
Once upon a time | was an exile; only in 
memory did the great city rise before me; 
and what I saw was this: Huge cafions of 
stone and steel—filled with noise and dark- 
ness—through which great: yellow worms 
crawled, one after the other, in mid-air. 
That is the picture of New York that haunts 
the exile, even as the outlawed Venetian is 
obsessed by slim, black gondolas cutting 
across lanes of moonlight. Your true New 
Yorker is a steam-projected, electrically- 
carted person; only in exceptional mo- 
ments of gloom or gayety does he ride “in 
a carriage and pair.” He is carriage-ridden 
to a funeral; he cabs it in winey moments, 
on dark errands, when the fear of God is 
notin him. The cab-instinct is but faintly 
developed in him. There are only two 
thousand licensed cabs and hacks on the 
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island of Manhattan. Others there are, of 
course, plying piratically in the dark quar- 
ters; but.even with these thrown in the 
reckoning is small. No, the New Yorker 
is not a cabby person. 

And that isa pity. 

Riding in cabs does much to soften the 
rudeness of the unintelligent man. It gives 
him a chance to commune with himself. 
Away from the swaying mob of an elevated 
train, away from the jostling democracy 
of the cable or trolley car, he has a chance 
to isolate his emotions and get acquainted 
with himself. The cabbies of New York 
are a small race, but when you come to 
know them you will discover that they are 
an efficient race, and efficient whether it be 
for business or pleasure. I have thought 
over this a great deal. In fact, the prob- 
lem fascinates me. Why is it that the 
cabber—and by that I mean the man in 
whom the habit is strong—why, I say, is 
he usually a better man than his un-cabbing 
fellow? He may be no richer. He may 
have no more brains. Yet he is the man 
who accomplishes things. You will find 
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that he is the kind of man who gets what 
he wants out of life. Faith, he whistles 
life to heel and makes it follow like a dog. 
| daresay the masterfulness was in him 
originally. The cab-habit has only brought 
it out more strongly. The cabber—the 
study of a few specimens will convince you 
—has a huge quantity of self-respect. He 
will not permit the body that incloses him 
to be elbow-rubbed and knee-kneaded in 
publicly promiscuous vehicles. And so he 





It used to be part of a young gentleman’s 
education to know how to dance well enough 
to win an heiress and shoot straight enough 
to keep her. It was a not unpleasant way 
of getting on in the world. Unfortunately 
it has gone out of vogue—like many an- 
other good old fashion. Much in the same 
way, it seems to me, the young gentlemen 
of to-day should be instructed in the art 
of using cabs. It may not lead to great 
fortune; it may not be the directest road 





Police lines keep the cabby where he belongs. 


cabs it. Fat with pride and self-respect, 
he is bowled along through what the old 
stage-directions used to call the populace; 
and we, trudging afoot or jolted along by 
electricity, give him the right of way. It 
is natural enough; intuitively we feel that 
the man who so evidently respects himself 
deserves a measure of respect from us. 
Thus he cabs himself into the good things 
of this earth. 


to the Presidency; but it will inculcate self- 
respect and a certain fat way of taking one’s 
ease in life, better than great fortunes 
(which are common and rather vulgar, 
anyway) or the Presidency. Like every 
other art, that of cabbing has its rules. In 
New York, I fancy, there are very few who 
are really adept in them. The youngest 
man-about-town knows, of course, the two 
elemental occasions for taking a cab— 
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when he wants to be alone, or when he 
wants to be alone with her. The other 
occasions shade off into subtleties. Taking 
a cab when no one sees you is as ridiculous 
as wearing an orchid in the buttonhole 
of your bath-gown. You ride in a cab in 
order to be seen riding in acab. The only 
real satisfaction to be got out of being 
alone is to have other people stand, timid 
and afar, saying thoughtfully, “Ah, he is 
alone.” | know a vehement and distin- 
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me as stylishly humorous. It is exotic, 
like the English rose and the French lily. 
It has not made itself at home yet. Indeed, 
the cab has not yet become an essential 
part of city life. Itiscasual. Nor is there 
any definite system, such as you find in 
older cities abroad. You see a wayfaring 
vehicle—it may be a public cab, duly li- 
censed by the mayor’s marshal, it may bea 
pirate, it may be a prowler from a livery- 
stable; there is no way of telling. Oh, 


The cabby’s ‘“‘better half” takes breakfast. 


guished novelist, who rides up and down 
Fifth Avenue for hours at a time, not only 
to think, but to let us see him think; he has 
mastered the art of cabbing as, in New 
York, it should be cabbed. 

How little it takes to decorate life! 

You may be trundled up and down Fifth 
Avenue for hours and the cost is only fifty 
cents for twenty blocks. 

Upon the whole the New York cab strikes 


there are laws and regulations enough! 
The city has ordained what fares shall 
be paid; it has enacted laws for the licens- 
ing of drivers and public vehicles; it has 
schemed out the prettiest plan in the world 
for regulating the cab service—only it has 
provided no method for enforcing its laws. 
It has designated certain public hack- 
stands. Having done so, it said that all 
was well; and rested. The cabs stood 
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where they pleased, or crawled unconcern- 
edly in.the avenues. One amiable pirate 
whom | know has taken out ten licenses; 
upon these ten licenses he sends out one 
hundred cabs to ply for hire. Let us 
descend to figures; he pays the city $2.50 
a year; he should pay $25—and the 
difference seems wide enough to drive six 
grafts abreast. 

In a word, the whole business here is 
loose and lawless. It is neither well-or- 
dered nor well-kept. The private stables 
pay no heed to the legal rates. The hotel- 
cabs, upon the pretense that they are not 
“public hacks” within the meaning of the 
law, charge twice the legal fare. The pi- 
rates rob at will. And the public pays. It 
was brought out. in court not long ago that 
during the first year of the existence of the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, the cabs—and only 
those standing on the Thirty-third Street 
side—paid $14,000 in commissions to the 
hotel. Now it is not easy to understand 
just why the public should be fined that 
amount for using public conveyances. The 
cab-privileges all around that gilded block 
will bring in a sum in thirty years or so 
sufficient to pay for the initial cost of the 
hotel. Quid absurdum est, as the children 
say. In every street the unlicensed cabs 
of the great stables go to and fro; their 
charges are exactly double that permitted 
by the law. Unless you have a fairly good 
cab education you will not often cab it at 
the legal rate of fifty cents a mile. And the 
fault lies not so much with the negligent 
public—not so much with the rapacious 
cabby—as it does with the city officials who 
are responsible for the slack enforcement of 
the law. 

Personally, | am on the side of the cab- 
men. I know scores of them—Flynn and 
Gould and many another good man—and 
| think they act as fairly as they can under 
the bad existing circumstances. Probably 
the majority of them are as clean as that 
hound’s tooth which has got itself into 
politics. Now and then you get into the 
hands of a wrong ’un—— 

It was only the other day—— 

| wonder whether the sun will ever shine 
so brightly, or so golden-brown a girl—for 
the hair and the eyes and the hat and the 
gown and the shoes and the gloves were 
yolden-brown—express a wish to drink 
tea in the Casino of Central Park. Any- 
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way, that is where he drove us from lower 
Fifth Avenue, the cabby; he was wise and 
not unkind, for he drove slowly and found 
a circling way through the Park. Hand- 
ing the golden-brown thing out, I asked: 
“How much?” 

“Ten dollars,” said the cabby. 

“It was worth twenty,” | said. 

He went away like the young man in the 
parable; “at night, | think, he wakes with 
a bitter and strong cry, cursing that time 
he dared not ask enough. | told this anec- 
dote to Flynn over in First Avenue, there 
by Sixty-third Street, where the little Ital- 
iany children wallow in the gutters. | told 
it because we were talking cabs and also 
because | like to tell it as often as | can—a 
pleasant memory cannot be too often re- 
called. 

“That was all your fault,” said Mr. 
Flynn—he is gray-eyed and determined, 
and he said it as though he meant it—‘‘all 
your fault. Why did you ask him what 
the fare was? You knew well enough. 
There should be a law passed making it an 
indictable offense for a man to ask what 
the fare is. It is putting temptation in 
the driver’s way. Do you think you could 
resist that kind of thing yourself? You 
get into a licensed cab—the fares are posted 
up in front of you—and you get out and 
ask the driver, ‘How much?’ What do 
you expect the driver to say? Naturally 
he will look you over and decide that you 
are the kind of fool he can part from ten 
dollars of your fool money. Don’t blame 
him. Itis your fault. And you are simply 
educating him to be a robber.” 

Said Flynn—there was a pleasant even- 
ing light in First Avenue; ‘tis a broad and 
spacious street, lined with smart little shops 
and homey tenements; then it was so 
blithe with Italiany children. that one 
might well be content to settle down there 
and make friends; across the street from 
the doorway in which we stood was 
Flynn’s stable, where a hairy old man, who 
would be the better for more teeth, was 
washing a hansom. Flynn, with an own- 
er’s eye, watched the operation. 

“| have been twenty years at the craft,” 
he said with a quiet sort of pride. 

Do you remember the rat-catcher in 
“Lavengro,” who maintained that his 
craft was immeasurably superior to any 
other? He had the right kind of pride. 
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driver has to have a license; that 
mysterious official, the mayor’s 
marshal, grants one upon the pay- 
ment of twenty-five cents and 
two written testimonials of hon- 
esty. A man may come out of 
Sing Sing, whither he has been 
sent for highway robbery or 
stoning the minister’s cat or any 
other crime; if he presents two 
greasy letters—one of any Jones 
and the other of any Smith— 
stating that he is an honest fel- 
low, he will get a license. No 
inquiry is made. His references 
are never looked up. Indeed, if 
you are a desperate criminal— 
guilty of mayhem or murder or 
failure to pay alimony—you can 
do no better than take out a 
license and hide on top of a cab. 
So, into the business drifts all 
sorts and conditions of rogues. 
Under the zxgis of the law (the 
egis being a twenty-five cent 
badge) they rob you, and me—— 

(The sun shone goldenly; and, 
eh, but she was a bonny lass, 
all golden-brown; she expressed 





The New-York cabby is the most slovenly in the world. 


The man who doesn’t think his business is 
the best in the world has no right to be in 
it—whether it be spilling the gaunt pot- 
hooks of literature on virginal white pa- 
per or blowing up pommes de terre soufflées 
through a straw. So, being proud of it, 
Flynn told me of the efforts he and a few 
others have been making to clean up the 
cab business. These men are they who 
own their cabs and horses. They have an 
association—that of The Public Hack and 
Cab Drivers. With great diligence they 
have been trying to get the city officials to 
enforce the laws—with no great success; on 
every cab-rank and hack-stand unlicensed 
vehicles jostle them. They have gone to 
the Board of Aldermen and asked for the 
enactment of sterner ordinances. They 
have urged the Merchants’ Association to 
assist them in reforming the abuses of the 
business. And in one place as in another they 
have got about as much sympathy as re- 
formers usually get. They have been at 
the police and the aldermen and the mayor’s 
marshal in an attempt to get the rogues 
winnowed out of the fraternity of drivers; 
with what success you may imagine. A But he keeps his top hat well brushed. 
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a wish to drink tea at the 
Casino—I beg your pardon; | 
forgot I had mentioned that al- 
ready; it is a little like the head 
of King Charles, which insisted 
upon getting into Mr. Dick’s nar- 
rative; but a prettier head, be- 
lieve me.) 

These things Mr. Flynn made 
clear to me as we stood in the 
doorway of the tenement in First 
Avenue, while succeeding waves 
of Italiany children broke and 
splashed at our feet. And | felt 
as he did; I thrilled with the 
same indignation; suppose you 
were one of the seven hundred 
good men and true, who own and 
drive their own cabs in this city 
of iron and of stone, would you 
not kindle against the knaves, 
big and little, who were dirtying 
your chosen trade? Here’s more 
power to him; so far as | can | 
will help him out; never again will 
I ask how much; with an experi- 
enced cabber’s wisdom I shall pay 
the fifty cents a mile, putting a 
quarter atop by way of tip. 





Off duty. 





There is lots of time for reading. 


There are forty-five stables sending out 
cabs and victorias into the streets. In 
their employ are about one thousand four 
hundred drivers, who are members of the 
Coach and Cab Drivers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, which is known in the trade as 
the “Liberty Dawn.” ‘They are part of 
the Team-Drivers’ International Union, of 
the one hundred thousand drivers scattered 
from Maine to Hawaii. Edward Gould is 
chairman of “Local No. 607.” He is a big, 
upstanding man with a good, wind-beaten 
face. In the bulk of him a fine sense of 
humor lurks. 

“The object of our society,” said he, 
“is to help out the landlords.” 

“That sounds good,” said I; “go on.” 

“Well, it is this way,” Gould explained; 
“before the association took hold the men 
were working twenty hours a day and 
sleeping in the stables. We brought the 
work down to fourteen hours a day and 
gave the men a chance to hire flats and 
cultivate domesticity.” 

There is a universal wage of $2 a day; 
and then there are the tips. Each mem- 
ber is taxed a monthly due of five cents; 














The auto-cab is the hansom’s chief rival 
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if he falls ill he receives $7 a week for two 
months; if he dies he is buried to the ex- 
tent of $115. The “Liberty Dawn” is a 
notable institution. Its membership in- 
cludes most of the drivers of the railway 
cabs. A man need not have gray in the 
hair—nor the shame of baldness on him— 
to remember the origin of this tolerable 
system of getting about. It dates back 
only a few years. The service is a good 
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the horses are good. No city can exhibit 
smarter public turn-outs. The best of it 
all is that these fast-faring, comfortable and 
cheap carriages are educating the public up 
to the proper use of the cab. Everything 
must have a beginning. Young Milo be- 
gan by carrying a calf and in time walked 
lightly under the weight and bulk of a full- 
grown bull, The young man who begins 
timidly by cabbing it from the Grand Cen- 





At the railway station ‘tis: ‘‘Have a hansom—keb, keb, keb?’ 


one. You pay the fare to the agent of the 
railway cab service before you get in; it 
is as plain a business as buying a ticket to 
Canaan, Four-Corners, or any other me- 
tropolis; and you pay an exact legal fare. 

lf you do not tip the driver when you 
get out, you are a trifle the better and he, 
apparently, is not much the worse. More- 
over, the vehicies are smart and new, and 


, 


tral Station—with trunk and bag atop— 
for seventy cents, will come, little by little, 
to displaying himself in the splendid iso- 
lation of a hansom in Fifth Avenue. A 
trifle later he will be ’phoning for a carriage 
from the jobber. In a few years he will 
not be content without a stable of his own 

Frankly, a great deal of nonsense gets 
itself said and printed about the advan- 
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tages of economy. The best equipment a 
young man can have, starting out in life, 
is a bundle of wants. He should want to 
smoke good cigars; want to get his clothes 
made by the best tailor; want to dine at 
the best tables; want to flirt with the 
prettiest women; want to belong to the 
best club; want to have his turn at Monte 
Carlo and spin his yacht in the Adriatic; 
want, in a word, the best and most of every- 
thing. Give a young man all the needs 
possible. Let him acquire the habit of 
living largely. That young man will be 
no idler. He will find the wherewithal to 
satisfy his needs. He will get together the 
kind of a fortune needed for his ample way 
of life. You say that he may fail to work 
out the equation? Then is hea yellow dog. 
By no chance could he have been any use 
to himself or society. He had best drop 
down and run in the common with the 
yellow-haired fellows of his breed. 

Cabbing, | repeat, is for the young man 
the beginning of wisdom. Its study might 
profitably replace Greek in every college 
curriculum. 

Some day the cab business of New York 
will shake itself down into an orderly trade; 
the various drivers’ unions will be welded 
into one; the many owners’ associations 
will combine; the idle aldermen will pass 
proper ordinances; the mysterious marshal 
of the mayor will see that only proper men 
are licensed; the police will exercise effec- 
tive supervision; the public, enlightened, 
will not ask how much. 

(“How much?” I asked. 

“Ten dollars,” said he—she was an 
ardent and desirable girl, golden-brown 
from tip to toe, like a meadow-lark. 

“It was worth twenty,” said I.) 

In the meantime, the poor, dislocated 
trade goes darkly through piracy and dis- 
favor. He who comes oversea to us is 
beaten upon by the worst of it. You know 
the rusty hacks with the rusty horses and 
the rusty darkey that lie in wait at the 
docks. Even so, I have been informed by 
naturalists, the alligator Mississippiensis, 
more commonly called the crocodilus Lu- 
cius, lies basking on the muddy shore, wait- 
ing, too, for the unwary. If | were writing 
a five-act tragedy, “The Cab,” I would put 
in just here very blood-curdling things. 
Many and many a young Englishman, rosy 
and fatted and innocent, has been seen 
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for the last time as a rusty darkey bundled 
him into a rusty cab at the dock. He 
never arrived at any destination. In far- 
away English homes they waited, heart- 
sick and hope-sick, for news of him. No 
word ever came. He was never heard of, 
never seen. There was no trace—not so 
much as an h dropped from the hack-win- 
dow as a signal of distress. He took a 
hack at the docks—and was not. 

Only the native New Yorker (and pref- 
erably one with the stripes of the Bowery 
on him) should adventure his fortunes in 
one of the old arks that crawl about the 
docks or gather, when night is deep, in 
Chatham Square. If there be wicked old 
men in New York, they sit upon the boxes 
of these rumbling carriages. He is a stren- 
uous criminal, too, who takes his seat by 
the driver as the hack starts off, toward 
what defiled paradise | know not. All 
will not be well with the countryman who 
sits, full of bucolic pride and wickedness, 
within; faster than he knows he is bearing 
down upon the zone of trouble. Some day 
they will drive away—rusty coachman and 
creaking hack—into half-forgotten local 
history. In the meantime they should be 
left to the kind of gentleman who sings by 
night and derives a subtle pleasure from 
riding with one leg through the window 
frame. It doesn’t matter what happens to 
him anyway. But you and I, being self- 
respecting cabbers—proud of our clean 
bodies and our clean minds—will have 
none of this night-faring. Not even for 
the sake of acquiring ‘‘local color’’ will we 
go down into that nocturnal world where 
the night-hawk circles for his prey. 

Arcadian airs are blowing in the Park; 
the sunlight falls prettily on pretty women 
and the lordly-shining coats of horses, bay 
and brown; let us go drink tea at the Casino 
—yonder at one of the white tables; and 
as twilight comes we shall go swaying 
home in a hansom down the gray reaches of 
the avenue, where only a few lights flicker 
here and there. (And if you are good— 
pray, when are you not good?—you may 
take the white beauty of your hand out 
of that brown glove and | will see that 
no harm comes to hand or glove. This is 
better; the rhythm of the flying cab; the 
gray beauty of the avenue we love—an 
ungloved hand.) 

“It was worth twenty,” said I. 
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BYERS, OF PITTSBURG—AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION, 1906. 
Entered championship for first time in 1900; he was 
runner-up in 1902 and 1903. 
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W. J. CLOTHIER—AMATEUR LAWN TENNIS AMERICAN CHAMPION 
Ranked roth in 1901; sth in 1902; runner-up and 3d in 1903; 
runner-up and 2d in 1904; 4th in 1905; 1st in 1906. 
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“THE DAY OF THE GAME” 


BY JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROY M. 


N the old days when certain of the 
I eastern colleges played their great 
annual game on Thanksgiving Day 
in New York, we used to bowl up Fifth 
Avenue gloriously in four-in-hands decked 
out in our college colors, racing with other 
coaching parties, saluting all the windows 
and balconies decorated with the beloved 
color, and cheering all the pretty girls 
en route whether they wore the right colors 
or not. 

The game was fought out on Manhattan 
Field in those days, or the Berkeley Oval, 
or before that at the old Polo Grounds. 
There is a tradition of a still remoter epoch 
in Hoboken, but we are not dealing with 
folk-lore. In any case, the city was sur- 
rendered for the time being to the invad- 
ing armies of loud-yelling, much-becolored 
youths in long ulsters, and the city seemed 
to like it. All the shop windows were 
decorated impartially with both colors, 
especially haberdasheries and tobacconists, 
and innumerable small boys blew tin 
horns on either side of us throughout our 
long triumphal progress through the city 
to the scene of those historic battles; also 
on the way back whether our tour was 
triumphant or not. And then that night, 
not only small boys but big ones and many 
women blew horns and gave up to the 
spirit of revel, like a foreign city on a féte 
day. 

It was better, of course, to do away with 
the big city match; college games should 
be played on college grounds. It was bad 
for young men’s morals and the reputations 
of the colleges, especially as all males 
were adjudged ‘‘college students” the next 
morning in the police reports who wore 
college colors, and ribbons were easily 
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obtainable. But it was fun while it lasted. 
Who can ever forget his freshman year 
game? when, at last, after all the season’s 
anxiety, after the daily watching and 
applauding of the noble eleven’s practice 
with the self-sacrificing scrub, after the 
last of the heartrending bulletins, the 
rumors and counter-rumors, there finally 
dawned the great day which was to settle 
it all—and you were to be there with your 
gang to cheer your team to victory! Not 
as a mere prep-boy this time, but as a 
college “man,” with a full right to say 
“our” team, and with colors bespeaking 
it loudly all over your person. 

It seems in retrospect that those days 
always dawned cold and cloudy with an 
ominous mistiness about the horizon and 
an ominous intensity everywhere. “This 
is the day of the game!” we used to an- 
nounce to ourselves in awe of the great 
fact, like soldiers on the dawn of battle, 
though Heaven knows we were not to do 
the fighting. It was literally dawn, by 
the way, when the freshmen awoke, quite 
as if it were as momentous as the event a 
decade or so later which wakes them with 
wild dreams that the best man has for- 
gotten to order the flowers or has lost 
the ring. 

Even the familiar trip on the train to 
New York seemed unfamiliar, with its 
surcharged air of momentous significance. 
Perhaps that was why we used to cheer 
the stations in passing; cheering was our 
safety-valve as needful as the engine’s. 
It was a significant trip in more ways than 
one for us who were freshmen; it was the 
first time in our college careers that we 
were granted the proud privilege of wearing 
the worshiped colors, and so we wore vis- 
ibly but little else. Beneath the colors, 
however, might have been found very long 
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“Then up again with the whistle and at 'em 
once more.” 





Drawing by Howard Giles. 
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overcoats, cut af- 
ter the fashion of 
those affected by 
certain much-ad- 
mired upper class- 
men. The latter 
were very good to 
us on these days, 
allowing us to join 
in filling the cars 
with songs and 
tobacco-smoke, 
and in making the 
train-shed echo 
with the college 
aman cheer that  an- 
nounced our cap- 
ture of the town, 
while the train dis- 
patcher yawned patiently, and the commer- 
cial travelers made sarcastic comments 
on “rah-rah boys.” 

The Fifth Avenue Hotel was our rendez- 
vous in those days, or the old Brunswick, 
now passed away. How quaint this must 
sound to the modern’ undergraduate! 
There was a tremendous jam of the rival 
contingents there, and in the Hoffman 
House too; especially the latter at night. 
What stories might be told, beginning or 
ending there! Do you remember, George? 
And you, Charlie? And you, James, whom 
I saw leading three children to church 
yesterday? (He’s a _vestryman now!) 
But don’t be alarmed; I am merely going 
to tell about what happened there in the 
morning; how you used to worm your 
way back and forth through the crowd— 
for no apparent purpose, except to become 
more excited every minute, to resent the 
arrogant confidence of the wearers of the 
rival colors and to bet more than might 
have been considered seemly by those 
who supplied your monthly allowance. 

At last your coach drew up before the 
crowded hotel entrance. You took your 
proud place on the top, somewhat conscious 
of the many onlookers. You dutifully 
rent the frosty air of Manhattan with a 
sharp cheer for your beloved college and 
your good “‘old”’ class. The driver snapped 
his whip, the leaders sprang forward, and 
away you clattered up Fifth Avenue (it 
was not asphalted then), for victory or 
defeat, but for a day never to be forgotten. 

It all seems so much tamer now than it 
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was then. The sport is cleaner, the cheer- 
ing is better and the whole event is more 
formally and efficiently managed. But 
so much of the glamour seems to have been 
stripped with the colors; in the old days, 
men, and even women, used to wear rib- 
bons on their hats and streaming from all 
over their clothes, with charming uncon- 
sciousness.. It seemed a pleasant custom, 
more in keeping with the gala day note 
than the modern modesty of a single rose, 
a bunch of violets or a chrysanthemum. 
Worst of all, nowadays, the outcome of 
the game somehow does not seem to matter 
so much; we become excited, yes, and 
sometimes yell our voices hoarse, having 
lost the knack of pitching them aright, but 
the whole occasion seems more matter of 
fact. It is a great game, not the great 
game; if we win, we rejoice mightily, and 
send congratulations to the captain or 
coaches. If we lose, we are somewhat 
depressed for the time being, but have 
hopes of getting over it, and go home realiz- 
ing that there are other things in life to 
live for; the game merely demonstrated 
that the other side was superior—in foot- 
ball—so what of that? It hardly inter- 
feres with our enjoyment of dinner. 

To us it seems less important, but does 
it to those whose horizon is bounded by the 
college campus? The great change is not 
in the game; it’s in ourselves. 


If you are too old or too preoccupied 
to become excited by a glance at your 
desk calendar as the important date ap- 
proaches, you will at any rate feel the 
great game atmosphere when you enter 
the railway station thronged with those 
who are excited. Indeed, the old familiar 
chord is struck, however lightly, by the 
hawkers on the corner offering you the 
winning colors, and by the hurrying ap- 
proach of the eager-faced groups of enthu- 
siasts; wild-eyed little boys already waving 
their flags; smiling “old grads” who have 
scarcely missed a match since the very 
beginnings of the Rugby game in America; 
young girls, their eyes big with sweet ex- 
citement; worried-faced chaperones, won- 
dering what has delayed the rest of 
the party; other girls not so young, yet 
not too old to be somewhat excited also. 





Some of them have attended every match 
since—well, since we have, at least, and 
know as much about the game as we do, 
or maybe more. 

There are family parties, and groups 
of unattached alumni without women 
and without steamer rugs (which fall down 
every time those in the excited rows of 
the grand stand jump up to see the play). 
Outside by the door, smoking fiercely, is 
one of those who take the game very seri- 
ously, a graduate of a few years’ standing. 
He not only goes to all these big games, 
but to a great many of the smaller ones. 
He knows all about it, always speaks of 
the players by their first names; can tell 
you how much each of them weighs stripped 
and what their “prep school” records 
were. He knows just who had the ball 
in the third scrimmage before the end of 
the second half of the great game ten years 
ago. He’s a good man to sit next to. 
Coming in alone and unnoticed is an old 
hero, once a famous light-running half; 
he doesn’t look it now; it is doubtful if he 
could run at all, but he waddles to all the 
games, and it seems rather a pity that more 
of the crowd do not know him and pay 
him the tribute of an interested glance. 
One fancies he would like it. 

Making her way through the crowd at 
the station with the rest of her party is a 
pretty girl who isn’t worrying about the 
game; but she’s wishing she had worn the 
hat with the feathers in it 
now that the weather is clear- 
ing. Near by is aman who 
has just discovered that he 
has forgotten his tickets for 
the game; his wife is biting 
her lip to keep from scolding 
him in public, and he bolts 
back through the crowd, 
hoping to return with them 
in time to catch one of the 
later trains. 

The throng keeps pushing 
through the gates to board the many sesiiies 
filling trains of club cars, private cars and 
plain day coaches, so that the ordinary types 
of traveler are quite effaced. The gala day 
spirit makes the football enthusiasts en- 
dure their own pushing and confusion with 
good nature, but the late commuters and 
other travelers who aren’t having a holiday 
are inclined to scowl when carried out of 
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their channel by the tide. The com- 
muter is a man of fixed habit. 

It is very different from a race-day 
crowd; not so interesting, because not so 


variegated, though football, to be sure, 
also enjoys the favor of certain of the 
professional sporting element. Every year 
there may be seen, shoulder to shoulder with 
professors of Greek and psychology, certain 


_ well-known gamblers, whose proficiency in 


their chosen branch of endeavor is also 
acknowledged on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and who are quite as proud of their fame. 

Most of the onlookers, it may be re- 
marked, do not waste their time by gazing 
at the exponent of either .profession. A 
good deal has been said about the American 
out-of-door girl. She is seen at about her 
best, 1 think, at acollege football game. Of 
all the women of all the outdoor crowds 
in the world, so far as | have had the op- 
portunity of looking them over, these 
animated faces are the loveliest. Two 
old bachelors, who are not very ancient, 
and who always go to games together, 
have an interesting scheme for deciding 
which shall pay for the dinner which con- 
cludes their day’s fun; they bet on which 
color will be sported by the greater num- 
ber of pretty girls. So, as the crowd 
passes by, they solemnly check off each 
two girls in turn, according to her colors 
and her comeliness. That evening they 


toast all of them. 
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“The sisters, cousins and aunts.” 
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From the start in town, throughout the 
trip and to your seats in the grand stand, 
it is a glad reunion of old friends; and 
that is one of the assured pleasures of 
the great game whether you win or lose. 
One sees on this day many an old class- 
mate never met at any other time, except 

for an occasional reunion at commence- 
ment. There are certain men who seldom 
come to this part of the country for any 
other purpose. There is Dick, for in- 
stance, who always protests that he is too 
busy this year, and then turns up at the 
last moment with a broad grin, just as we 
all knew he would. 

There are so many different ways of 
going to the game. Some of these family 
parties always go together, sometimes 
three generations at once of some famous 
dynasty which has had a representative 
on the team almost continuously for years 
back. Look at the proud parent of the 
present hero. So-and-so, Jr., looms far 
bigger in the public eye to-day than the 
old man, who is merely one of the “leading 
citizens,” lined up against a team of city 
bosses. Look again at the mother, who 
is also very proud to-day, despite her 
worry for the boy’s bodily safety. 

There are some men who cannot be 
persuaded to go unless their wives go with 
them; there are others who say it is no 
place for a woman and go with the “gang.” 
| know one man who has created some- 
thing of a scandal among his women 
friends, because, notwithstanding the re- 
cent announcement of his engagement, he 
went to the last game with the old crowd 
who had been accustomed to go together 
ever since they were raucous-voiced un- 
dergraduates cheering their throats raw 
together. He says that it would spoil two 
good things—that he could enjoy neither 
the girl nor the game if he took her, and 
as she does not care for football, perhaps 
they will manage after all to be married 
and live happily ever afterward. 

There is a variety of opinion also as 
to the proper attitude of mind for ap- 
proaching the annual contest, just as there 
is about the amount of clothing to wear 
and what to bring in the clothes to keep 
warm with. Here is Jack, who always 
demonstrates how we can’t lose, and there 
is Mack, equally convincing on how we 
can’t win; they are classmates, and had the 
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same respective temperaments in their 
student days. Each gets his own kind 
of fun out of it, and both are succeeding 
in life. You can take your choice; either 
attitude has its advantages. On the whole, 
it seems more worth while to believe in 
winning until the final whistle blows, 
especially in a world where plenty of be- 
liefs leave of their own accord without 
waiting to be dismissed in advance. 
Moreover, if you tell everybody we are 
sure to win, you can enjoy the solid satis- 
faction of saying, “I told you so,” if we 
do; and if we don’t, nobody will stop to 
think of your prediction. On the way to 
the last game, however, | saw a good deal 
of Mack, and, | confess, his pessimism 
helped to fill me with a great peace when 
we returned defeated. 

In the club cars, there are songs and 
occasionally a cheer from the irrepressible 
undergraduates. Among the alumni there 
are reminiscences, and here and there 
some knotted-browed conversation about 
the things they are supposed to have left 
behind. Worming their way through the 
crowded coaches are white-aproned sand- 
wich men, and the hump-backed ticket 
speculator, a familiar race-track figure, 
whose professional dignity is offended that 
none of these college sports care to touch 
his hump for luck. Meanwhile, back there 
in one of the Pullmans, quietly speeding on 
through the dreary brown country-side, 
is the football team that occasions all this 
fuss. Outwardly there seems to be less 
of the atmosphere of suspense in this car 
than in any of them. They are lounging 
on the cushion seats in careless attitudes, 
apparently not thinking about football. 
You might think they were merely off for 
a house-party, except for a black eye here 
or there or a plastered ear. All last even- 
ing at the hotel where they stopped en 
route they were carefully kept away from 
the crowd. After they had gone through 
the signal practice, famous graduate 
“stunt artists’”’ were summoned in to sing 
and play and tell them funny stories to 
divert their minds from to-morrow. 

One of the coaches is now playing 
horse for their amusement, as if neither 
he nor they had a worry in the world. 
But while he does so, he is looking them 
over anxiously, wondering about this man’s 
shoulder or that man’s proneness to be- 





come rattled in catching punts. One 
of the line men laughs nervously and looks 
preoccupied. The quarter-back occasion- 
ally bites his nails. And so they roll on, 
drawing nearer and nearer to the fateful 
hour toward which all their days and weeks 
of hard work, nervous energy and mental 
strain have aimed. 


II] 


As the crowd approaches the field vigor- 
ous cheers are heard from within, as if it 
had been going on for hours. Occasionally, 
the blaring of a horn sounds above the 
hubbub. Special policemen are scattered 
about here and there, fat and blasé. With 
very little confusion and no crowding, the 
multitude, gathered from near and far, are 
pouring into the various entrances, and 
down the broad promenades to their own 
places like molten metal flowing into its 
molds. The ground under foot is already 
muddy, as from the tramping of armies. 
During this seating period, other familiar 
faces are seen, other hands are hurriedly 
shaken in passing. Sometimes in the 
crowd is spied an old love not seen for a 
dozen years or so, and each is surprised 
that the other remembers; both play their 
parts pleasantly in the polite comedy of 
inquiring for the other’s children, then 
pass on and out of each other’s minds 
again. 

Bands are playing. Cheers are obliter- 
ating all but the visible motions of the 
bands. Occasionally, in a lull, is heard 
a bar or two of earnestly sung songs of 
indistinguishable words. The multitude 
is still flooding up the stands with the 
gradual inevitableness of the tide, when 
suddenly, “Here they come!” cries a voice. 
“Here they come!” echoes every one else 
excitedly. Those on the way to their 
seats turn and look. One of the squads— 
apparently of heroic size—comes prancing 
out upon the field, tossing the ball and 
falling upon it with rather unnecessary 
force. The shout has grown into a roar, 
the roar has become a high-pitched yell. 
Every one has arisen to greet the players, 
the color spots in the black bank of people 
flutter like leaves in the sunshine, and the 
voices have resolved themselves into an 
organized cheer. 

Now the other squad appears, and the 
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tumult begins 
across the field. 
You can hear 
it all the better 
for being on 
the other side. 
Each army 
seems to try to 
out-cheer the other; both succeeding. The 
cheer leaders are bending double to their 
work, and look capable of dying martyrs 
to the cause of organized noise. 

The first outburst of each side was for 
itself, but now, while the teams are still run- 
ning through the signals, the two armies, 
as if it were an afterthought, exchange the 
usual intercollegiate courtesies. Everything 
is so tremendously vivid and significant to 
the high-strung under-classman, that when 
he hears the other side cheer thus heartily 
for his college, he feels a sudden tug at the 
heart, a melting glow of good-fellowship. 
Up to this moment, they were hostile 
tribes confronting one another, but now 
there has come the civilizing touch of 
mutual respect and understanding, which 
is, or ought to be, the great by-product of 
intercollegiate sport. 

Those who are not too excited to do 
so, have been looking at the preliminary 
practice critically. The crowd of old pals 
does very little in the way of cheering, 
despite the young leader’s order to “get 
init,” but they know football, or think 
they do. Jack has been looking the team 
over through a strong field-glass. ‘Fine 
lot, fine lot,” he remarks enthusiastically. 

Mack shakes his head mournfully. “Too 
fine,” he sighs, chewing a cold cigar. 
“Overtrained, as usual!” 


“Overtrained, as usual!” 
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“Oh!” groans — 
the crowd, as a Ov 
practiced punt : 4 
is muffed, and eww otha a 
Mack demands, (#4 AS 7 
“What did | )>ggnss7 oy 
tell you?” as if UI. Li, MO 
glad of it. kn \ : 





whoops Jack, ig- 
noring him. “‘See 
that goal drop- 
| ped then? Makes 
four straight; got 
‘em licked al- 
ready!” And 
Jack goes crazy by anticipation, while Mack 
settles down to endure the inevitable. 

The coaches are pacing up and down 
the side lines, taking notes of the opposing 
team’s formations. The umpire, com- 
fortable in knickerbockers, is telling the 
two captains how strictly he means to 
enforce the rules. Now the coin is tossed 
in the air; one of the captains picks up a 
wisp of dead grass and with unconscious 
grace lets it drift over his head to see which 
way the breath of air moves. The sub- 
stitutes have left the field and are taking 
to their blankets. The teams line up. 
The ball is placed in position; teed up like 
a magnified golf-ball. The supreme mo- 
ment is approaching. Oh, the aching 
suspense! Oh, the indefinite fear that 
all is not quite as it should be, though 
you don’t know just what! The full-back 
steps deliberately forward to kick, and— 
the ball rolls off the tee exasperatingly. 
At one of the games last year this happened 
three times, as if the ball were having fun 
with them. At last, the kick is made, 
the ball is up in the air, your heart is up 
in your throat, the ball comes down a- 
spinning, is caught by one of the backs, he 
starts off like lightning; interference has 
formed automatically, the two teams mingle 
at last, the man is thrown, the signboard 
at the end of the field says “First Down,” 
and another historic game is under way. 

Ten minutes jater, at a club in Denver, 


‘Some people suffer horribly 
at football games.” 
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a hush falls over the little group who have 
gathered to look at a gridiron arrangement 
of wires with the rival colors at either end 
and a miniature football which can slide 
in either direction. The man at the tele- 
phone clears his throat. Still holding 
the receiver to his ear, he announces to the 
crowd, ‘‘Smith kicks off, Brown runs the 
ball back to the thirty-yard line. Is 
downed by Jones. Robinson ties his shoe- 
string.”” The crowd breaks into a little 
cheer. Similar scenes are being enacted 
all over the broad land. The game had 
started at 2:10, but at Denver the message 
was received at 12:20. 


IV 


Some people suffer horribly at football 
games; yet you cannot keep them away. 
One of my classmates could never endure 
this dreadfully glorious opening mo- 
ment. He always turned his face away, 
and then kept beseeching the rest of us in 
a low moan to tell him what was going on, 
which we never did. .He is fat now and 
presumably phlegmatic, but | haven’t hap- 
pened to be near him of late years. 

I know another man who always goes 
alone and will not allow any one he 
knows to sit near him if he can help it. 
He wears a cap and sweater and pays no 
attention to anything but football, yelling 
with delight when a thing pleases him 
and swearing quietly to himself when 
there seems need of it. Once upon a time 
he was the best football player of his de- 
partment in the whole country, but that 
was so many years ago that they no longer 
call upon his services as a coach, so he 
sits in the grand stand and has a lonely 
debauch of football emotion. 

Most of us, however, need some one to 
talk to, some one to say the inane, obvious 
things to, such as “Ha! Third Down!” 
when every one knows it, and “Going to 
kick!” when fifty or sixty thousand other 
eyes can see the punter drop back for 
that purpose. Most especially do we 


-need some one to pound on the back when 


things go our way, some one to exchange 
looks with when they go the other way. 
There is one man in our class, supposed 
by some to be without emotion, who is 
really dangerous at football games; he 
strikes out so hard and wildly. 








There is another man, not in our class, 
who goes to every game, and though we 
always hope to avoid him, he turns up in 
our proximity with a regularity which 
makes us nudge each other and say “‘of 
course.” He is of the noisy breed; stirs 
up dissensions, gives the umpire advice 
before it is requested, and lets it be known 
to every one within four rows just how 
much he bet on the game and with whom; 
while we look the other way and pretend 
that he has merely assumed our college 
colors for the occasion. 

There is one advantage of being near 
him, however; he never hesitates to bel- 
low “ Down in front!” to men, women or 
children. ; 

But there is just one thing worse than 
all of these put together, and that is, to 
sit through a game with a party wearing 
the other colors. I have tried it. The 
colors do not harmonize when in action. 
At the end of the first period I gave up 
my seat, and preferred standing-room. 
The game is enough of a strain on the 
nerves without trying to be tactful. They 
resent it when you forget yourself and yell 
triumphantly in their ears during a fine 
run by your side. Then you resent it 
when they turn and look at you vindic- 
tively at the sudden cutting off of the 
run by a wonderful tackle. Then to make 
pleasant feeling all around you take the 
first opportunity for ostentatiously ap- 
plauding a pretty play by their side, only 
to find them gloating arrogantly among 
themselves self-sufficiently, oblivious to 
your fine example of good sportsmanship. 
So you decide that they are incapable of 
appreciating you and unworthy of your 
society. 

It is interesting to observe the sudden 
growth of intimacies during football games; 
it’s as good as a shipwreck. Severe old 
ladies with white hair, who sweep into 
their places with a beautifully cherished 
disdain, at certain crucial moments near 
the end have been seen to turn familiarly 
to the black-mustached city sport in the 
row behind, exclaiming, “I saw it too! 
They did hit him first!” A more com- 
mon sight is the dignified old alumnus, per- 
haps a trustee, dancing deliriously in the 
embrace of a small, unknown freshman, 
pounding meanwhile the backs of other 
men whose faces he has never seen. 
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Vv 


Down along the side lines is a different 
view of the game. 

First, there are the inspired cheer-leaders 
who have scarcely any view of it at all. 
In this respect, they are not much better 
off than their beloved club-mate, poor old 
Billy, who was to have played guard, but 
is playing’ checkers instead, miles away 
from this scene of turmoil, with a white- 
capped nurse in the college infirmary, his 
broken leg propped up on a chair beside 
the window, and his gaze wandering off 
toward the corner where the news will 
come from. 

The unconscious intensity of these 
fanatical cheer-leaders is quite charming. 
There is so much of the sweet, blind faith 
of youth in it; no doubts or questionings 
here as to the worthiness of life or the 
present object of it. ‘You fellows up 
there aren’t making any noise!” one of 
them wails hoarsely through his huge 
megaphone; his coat off and his face 
dripping from his efforts. “How d’you 
expect to win this game, unless you cheer? 
Team can’t do it all. Now then, once 
more, all together!’’ And he drops the 
megaphone in the mud to give free play 
to his swinging movements, every muscle of 
his body thrown into the effort, the rather 
ugly gestures taking on a surprising grace, 
as happens so often with movements 
springing from whole-souied intensity. 

Cheering is believed to be an important 
factor in settling the game, though the 
team may not hear a bit of it. At any 
rate, they manage this thing better than 
we did in those good old days we often 
tell about so patronizingly (which were, 
indeed, good; only, these are better, 
though we seldom tell them that). We 
will not grant that we did not want just 
as much to make a noise and win the game; 
merely that modern cheering is better 
organized. There is more variety and 
more volume in the cheering. The modern 
cheer-leader, moreover, is duly appointed 
to his high office by the powers that rule 
the campus world, and no doubt he glories 
in his conspicuous honor; if one can’t play 
on the team or manage it, the next best 
thing is to bé intrusted with leading the 
cheers for it. They also serve who only 
stand and cheer. 
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There is more sense and more harmony 
in the singing, too. Not only the words 
for the occasion, but many of the airs are 
composed by local talent. One of the 
best songs at a certain college was written 
by the Dean of the Graduate School. 

The most effective noise | have ever 
heard at a football game is the siren cheer 
of the Annapolis midshipmen. Like their 
rivals, the army cadets, across the field, 
they all carry pasteboard megaphones 
which help the effect. It begins with a 
deep, low roar, like the wind coming over 
the seas they sail, and ends in a high- 
pitched shriek. This is done three times, 
alarmingly, and then concludes with the 
hearty cry of “Navy!” It always seems 
incongruous at first to discover that these 
smartly uniformed West Point and Annap- 
olis students can adapt themselves to the 
usages of football, which seems so much 
more characteristic of our slouching under- 
graduates of the civilian colleges. You 
would not think it possible, when you see 
them marching down to the game in uni- 
form, eight abreast, with their chests stuck 
out, while the band plays and the girls 
look on with not a little interest. 

On the other side of the stout fence, 
where the specially privileged stand— 
and are requested vociferously to move or 
sit—you get a much more intimate view 
of the game. When the ball brings the 
play over close to the side lines, you can 
see the facial expressions of the men at 
close range and the sweat and blood upon 
them. You can hear the heavy roll of 
the fast tramping feet and the crash of the 
canvas-covered bodies. It is not a mere 
bump, it is a crash. How their vitals 
stand it, is a wonder. Sometimes they 
do not. 

There seems less confusion out here, 
less excitement, and somehow, less signifi- 
cance, strangely enough. You can see the 
players smile now and then, or hear them 
exchange a word or two—quite informally. 

The coaches, the old gods of other days, 
squatting on the ground beside the sub- 
stitutes, or strolling up and down with 
chins deep in overcoat collars, looking 
as if they knew all about the result before 
it comes to pass, observe the play with 
the expert intelligence of horsemen tak- 
ing notes on the form of thoroughbreds. 
They see so much more than the unin- 
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itiated in the grand stand. Every forma- 
tion, every scrimmage, which resembles 
a confused scramble to those who do not 
know, is the result of carefully calculated, 
though sometimes miscalculated, plans; 
of days and nights of thought and argu- 
ment. It is worked out theoretically by 
diagrams or checker-boards, and then it 
is coached and cursed and pounded into 
the young players more or less perfect- 
ly. No wonder those who controlled foot- 
ball were loath to acknowledge that the 
game was uninteresting; to them, it was 
interesting. They know just what is 
being tried and how and why. For them, 
there is this added zest of the master- 
craftsman in mere technique, such as an 
artist finds in brushwork, or a lawyer in 
what sounds to the layman like incompe- 
tent, immaterial and irrelevant cross- 
examination. These fellows are such ex- 
perts that they could tell, merely from the 
style of a team’s play, which of the Ameri- 
can traditions of the art supplied that 
style. 

There is much erudite shop-talk among 
these old heroes as they sit there close to 
the ground, ignoring the noise of the 
crowd and the blare of the bands behind 
them. 

“Going to try that again, are they?” 
mutters the man who made the famous 
run ten years ago, as he listens to the 
signals. “There! Told you it wouldn’t 
work!” 

“Say, Walter!”’ remarks some one else 
earnestly in another group of old heroes, 
“making their gains through that. same 
place every time.” 

“That’s all right,” says the other 
calmly; he is the head coach and has of 
course observed it long ago; “it won't 
happen in the second half.” 

Sure enough, after the intermission, 
the enemy, again directing their attack 
at this weak spot, no longer find it weak. 
The coach had gone up to the young tackle, 
who looked discouraged, and, after patting 
him on the back and telling him he was 
all right, added: “Only you’re playing too 
close to your man; he gets the jump on 
you every time. Play back farther and 
charge him.” That was all “that was 
needed, and the difference was remark- 
able. Sometimes a little thing like this 
changes the result of the game. Most of 














us, if we observe the difference at all, 
put it down to the other fellow’s having 
become tired. 

It is sometimes a doubtful advantage, 
however, to look on with the eyes of 
the expert who understands the signals. 
During the periods of play, it is unlawful 
to give the team the benefit of your obser- 
vation. Sometimes a coach has to endure 
the tantalizing agony of seeing his eleven 
throw away the game by doing precisely 
the wrong thing in the critical moment, 
while he sits there, driving his finger nails 
into the palms of his hands, knowing what 
is going to happen and impotent to prevent 
it. The coach of a western team once 
told me that more than once at such times 
he has actually lost consciousness. 

We seldom see the substitutes until they 
bound freshly out into the arena to take 
some one’s place, or come running up the 
field waving blankets on high to announce 
atouchdown. But there is a whole bench- 
ful of them, sitting there hidden by the 
fence, or sprawled upon the ground, so 
intent upon the team’s work that they 
frequently forget, in the common cause of 
praying for victory, the personal ambition 
of being called out to make the winning 
run, the fond day-dream of weeks and 
months and years past. 

One of the men is 
injured or played toa 
stand-still. Protest- 

ing that he is all 
rignt, he is dragged 
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off the field by the doctor and the trainer. 


Here comes a chance for one of the 
“subs.” His heart gives a jump; he 
can hardly believe his ears. 

“Now, Tommy,” says the head-coach, 
as the eager youngster bends over to have 
his sweater peeled off, ‘‘here’s the chance 
of your life. Get in there now, and re- 
member what | told you.” And Tommy 
springs forfh jubilantly without stopping to 
look at his good friend, the other “sub” 
who was sitting beside him, and whose 
chances of getting into the game are now 
very remote. One shall be taken and the 
other left. The other is a senior. This 
is the last day of his football life. He has 
played four faithful years on the scrub, 
but he has never quite made the Univer- 
sity eleven. For him there will never be 
another chance. Tommy’s name will be 
recorded in the Valhalla of the trophy 
room; his memory will be handed down 
in the annals of college sport; perhaps 
his deeds will be sung by the college 
laureate; perhaps he will have a little gold 
football to wear as a watch-charm for the 
rest of his life. At any rate, his proud 
chest will be emblazoned with the large, 
significant initial which the athletic aris- 
tocracy alone may wear, and his face will 
be pointed out in the official football 
picture. The other will have none of these 
things. He will be known to a few men 
of his own time as the man who “never 
quite made it.”” But as Tommy excitedly 
handed him his blanket, the other slapped 





Yell triumphantiy in their ears.” 
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his lucky pal on the back and said, “‘ Jump 
in there now, and play like hell!” 

Let others praise the well-known heroes 
who have made the far-famed runs or 
kicks. They deserve their praise; but 
there will always be plenty to give it to 
them. If I were a college poet, | would 
sing the song of the scrub. For they are 
the men who stand up to be knocked 
down. They work as hard as the first 
eleven, and receive in comparison so very 
little for it; enduring this grind, year after 
year, even when they know, as sometimes 
happens, that they will never gain the 
coveted honor, yet working faithfully and 
making no complaint. 


Vi 


Out upon the field one gets a better idea 
of the stress and strain of the struggle; of 
the dash with which the plays are started, of 
the force with which the line is struck, 
of the desperation with which the men 
push and grunt and strive and at last sink 
down; of the very human, matter-of-fact 
way in which an ‘“‘ouch” or an oath is 
sometimes squeezed out from the bottom 
of the pile. Then up again with the 
whistle and at °em once more—rip, bang, 
crash, and down you go, still creeping and 
fighting for another inch. It is a man’s 
game, undoubtedly. 

In the grand stand we only hear the 
quarter-back’s shrill signal calls; often not 
even that. Sometimes the team cannot 
hear them either, and the signal has to be 
repeated, so loud is the cheering, though 
some players say they never hear the cheer- 
ing at all after the first few minutes. 
Others tell of recognizing individual voices, 
and of the good it has done them. There 
are still others who tell of games in which 
they did not even see anything, so far as 
they can remember, but that is usually 
after a blow on the head. There have 
been frequent instances of men playing 
on subconsciously to the end of the game 
and not being able afterward to recall a 
single circumstance of it. 

But though there is so little time for 
idle conversation, there is more talk going 
on down there in the thick of the fight 
than we in the grand stand are aware of. 
It is not always marked by great con- 
sideration. One year a famous team 





which was reaping a long-earned revenge 
had the other team so completely at their 
mercy, that toward the end they gave 
up the formality of signals. The Captain 
would say, “ Now then, Charlie, suppose you 
take about five yards out of the famous 
tackle, Mr. So-and-So. . . . That’s right. | 
said five would do, but never mind. Now 
then, Harry, unless it’s getting monot- 
onous, what do you say to another little 
stroll around left end for ten or fifteen.” 

If ever the time comes for relating the 
inner history of this peculiar sport, there 
will be some interesting chapters, calcu- 
lated to astonish the multitude; how So- 
and-so of such and such a team was laid 
out by What’s-his-name, and the ingenious 
manner in which the latter got even next 
year. There will be chapters describing 
such practices as throwing dirt in an oppo- 
nent’s eyes while stooping over, puttying 
up a man’s ears with mud during the 
scrimmages, and other tricks, too numer- 
ous, and in some cases too unpleasant, to 
mention. But it is unkind to rake up even 
a game’s dead past. Like all other pasts 
only a fraction of it was bad. 

Near the end of a brilliant match, be- 
tween our oldest university and the Carlisle 
Indians, one of the Indian backs suddenly 
got away with the ball and was off down 
the field with nothing between him and 
the goal posts but-one man. If the run- 
ner succeeded in getting by him, it meant 
everlasting athletic glory for himself and 
perhaps a victory for his small college 
over this mighty institution of learning, 
containing the flower of the civilization 
which had swept his forefathers away from 
the lands they once possessed. The crowd 
in the stands had arisen, gasping in their 
excitement, as crowds always do at such 
moments. But just as he had almost 
gained the coveted line, that one man, a 
famous sprinter, brought the runner down 
with a beautiful tackle. The stands rocked 
with relief, and the usual “piling up” of 
other players took place. As the two 
lay there together, the fair-haired repre- 
sentative of New England, while still 
clasping the dark-skinned descendant of 
American savagery, felt something fum- 
bling, and presently became aware, at the 
bottom of the heap there, that his right 
hand was being shaken. “Good tackle,” 
muttered the Indian. 


















LOVE IN THE WILDERNESS 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT 


DRAWING BY N. C. WYETH 


I 





HERE is Chictou?” Con- 
m stable Clyde, of the R. 
N. W. M. Police, asked 
the girl for the third 
time. 

She was quick-witted 
and clever, this half- 
breed woman of the 
North. Tossing her small head derisively— 
“‘Gon’ mabbe somew’ere, Ah tol’ to you!” 

The constable seated himself on the 
edge of the rough table, one leg swinging, 
the drip of the snow-water falling from the 
moccasin in a little stream to the floor. 
“Come, come, Nanon; there’s no use in 
lying about it. He’s been here to-day!” 

“How you—?” she began. 

“A—ah!” He leaned forward quickly. 
“He bas been here, then!” He chuckled 
softly. 

The girl’s eyes flamed, but she controlled 
herself, humming a French-Canadian voy- 
ageur’s song. Her voice was soft, and the 
cadence filled the interior of the log cabin 
with gentle, lulling effect. 

Clyde listened, his body tired from long 
miles by snowshoes on the trail of Chictou 
Bénard, “wanted” for robbing the Hudson 
Bay Company’s Store at Spirit River. The 
track had led straight to the cabin, fresh 
made that morning; Clyde knew it; now 
he sought further information. ‘Do you 
remember when we used to dance together 
at Dunvegan?” 

She looked at him sharply: “Si, Ah 
*membaire.” 

Silence then, broken only by the snow 
that fell slowly through the pine and fir 
outside, dropping with a faint, almost in- 
audible seething. 

The half light showed a clean, square 
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room with a big bunk of boughs in one 
corner, triangular fireplace in the other; 
old clothes, traps, unfinished snowshoes, 
caribou hides and a few bearskins filling 
up the rest of the floor-space under the low 
eaves. Clyde’s leg swung on, the water 
dropping now. “Look here, Nanon,” and 
he went toward her, “it doesn’t mean 
much to Chictou—six months at the most, 
and I’ve got to find him. I will too!” he 
added. 

“Seex mois! An’ who goin’ tak’ care 
de me dose taimes, hein?” 

“You can get somebody to come up 
with you; any of the boys would be glad 
to,”” he answered unthinkingly. 

“Beas’! Diable!” she screamed at him, 
quivering. 

Clyde was startled for an instant. “1’m 
sorry, Nanon; | didn’t know you cared so 
much for him.” 

The girl drew herself up in her tanned 
caribou shirt and skirt, till her black hair 
mingled with the gloom overhead, so it 
seemed to the constable. ‘Et no for you, 
Poleec’, to mak’ t’ink’t all bout Chictou an’ 
me! Ve trés good liv’ wid’out you t’ink!” 

Night settled slowly on the vast forests, 
causing shapes to vanish, outlines that 
were against the sky only remaining. Snow 
drifted more slowly from the heavens, the 
flakes great, white and damp, heavy with 
the moisture of the lower air. 

“Since you won’t save him a long hard 
trail trying to dodge me, I'll have to——”’ 

“Bo’ jou’, petite! De Poleec’ no fin’—” 
The great gaunt figure in the doorway 
stopped, seeing the constable. 

Clyde recognized his man. The girl 
tried to hold him, but he tore from her, 
drawing his revolver. “Halt!” The flit- 
ting shadow of a form vanishing among the 
trees answered him. He fired two shots. 
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The girl laughed hysterically as the con- 
stable rushed into the night. She leaned 
against the doorway, her hands clenched 
tightly. ‘Allez, Chic’! Alleg—queeck! 
Ah, mon Dieu!” The tones, loud and 
piercing because of her fear, vibrated in the 
dark mass of branches, as though the forest 
grudgingly permitted them a tortuous path 
in its labyrinth of needles. 

Solemn and still was the night; the 
lonely, far-away hoo-hoo-booo of an owl 
floated with indescribable suggestion of the 
absolute wilderness; and from the barren 
beyond the shrill yelping of foxes at play 
came sharply. The snowfall ceased as she 
waited, the flakes diminishing in numbers 
till but a few pirouetted to earth. No 
more came then; and the breathless silence 
of a midwinter snow-night was over every- 
thing. 

“Cr-ang!” 

She shivered when the faint report struck 
on her ears. Very distant it was, but it 
brought visions of what might be, and she 
began to cry. Softly at first the tears 
draggled down her face. Then, as no 
further sound came, she cried bitterly, her 
sobs waking vague echoes among the 
trees. 

“Chic’, Chic’! you keel, Ah’m know!” 
she muttered brokenly, and staggered to 
the bunk, throwing herself on it, her body 
racked with sadness. A long time she lay 
there, whispering, moaning to herself, while 
the hours fled on in silence and cold. 

The crunching of snow aroused her. She 
Sat up. 

“Lost him, Nanon, at the top of Moose 
Hill; he got his snowshoes on there before 
I could reach him!” 

She stared at Clyde, her eyes heavy and 
puffed with tears. He lighted a candle, 
and looked at her in the yellow flare. “I’m 
sorry, girl; but I must get him; it’s my 
duty!” He spoke regretfully. 

“You no get!” she murmured. 

“1 will!” His voice was strong. “By 
daylight I'll find his snowshoe trail and 
follow it, even if it leads me to Eskimo 
House!” He turned to close the door— 
and missed the flash that crossed her face. 

“‘Mabbe,” she breathed ‘softly, standing 
up. “Mabbe, Cly’!” 

She gathered chips from the little wood 
pile by the hearth, and knelt, blowing on 
the tiny blaze. He watched her graceful 
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figure as, in lithe abandonment, it-was bent 
in rounded lines. The fire grew rapidly, 
showing her features as if they were carved 
in light-brown marble. The shadows 
danced over her limbs, striking a bold out- 
line of her on the logs behind. Her black 
eyes were big, reflecting the leaping flames 
as would tiny mirrors. 

“Do you mind if | sleep here, Nanon?” 

“Non!” She stirred the fire thought- 
fully. “Non: you Poleec’, Cly’, an’ beeg 
Engleesh homme; you sle’p een cabane, 
s’posen’ you like!” 

He sat on the edge of the bunk. “There’s 
many an English woman that wouldn’t 
have the confidence and trust in me that 
you have!” he whispered. 

She heard him, but did not understand. 

“You say som’ting?” 

“No—nothing, Nanon.” 

A curious tense look in her eyes, she got 
some food for him, because the Police can 
commandeer sustenance and shelter any- 
where when on duty. 

The meal finished, he signed a slip from 
his record-book. She tucked it in her 
shirt. 

“ Merci.” 

He lighted his pipe and went to the door. 
“It ‘ll be daylight in four hours, Nanon. 
Have you a spare blanket? I'll take a nap 
by the fire.” 

The girl tossed him a rabbit-skin cover- 
ing. 
He shoved his pipe in his pocket, took 
off the wet moccasins, and rolled up in the 
deliciously warm fur, his arm for a pillow. 
She blew out the candle, and crept on the 
bunk, drawing the rough coverings over 
her. 

The fire crackled sharply, ‘myriads of 
sparks ascending the crooked flue. The 
embers cast a dull red glow over his figure 
at rest near the hearth. 

No wind, no whisper of breeze disturbed 
the stillness outside. The gigantic trees 
loomed tall and graven as images against 
the dull skies, their branches blurred into 
a hazy denseness of silent black. The 
snow-clouds, far up in the heavens, moved 
on sluggishly, but the wind that pushed 
them did not reach the wilderness of the 
North. 

The constable snored then, his grunts 
and indrawings of breath sounding sleepily 
in the stillness of the cabin. 
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The girl pushed her coverings aside, inch 
by inch. She got to the floor without a 
sound, listening to the breathings of the 
man stretched at her feet. She looked 
down at him in the dying firelight, a gleam 
of triumph in her eyes. ‘You tell too 
mooch, Cly’! You mooch beeg fool!” 

She stole to where an extra pair of her 
husband’s snowshoes hung on a peg; got 
them down, opened the door with but few 
light creakings that did not waken the 
man, and slipped out, closing the aperture 
with the greatest care. The thonged hoops 
under her arm, she sped away into the 
gloom of the forest, vanishing instantly 
in the silent darkness. 

Slowly the snow began to fall when she 
had been gone but a short time, and with 
it daylight grew apace. Faint, and as a 
thread of reflection, the pale lights of a 
gray dawn, tinged with scarlet, appeared 
through the trees toward the east, across 
the Big Barrens. The red of the rising 
sun, glowing for several moments through 
the quiet, thick veils of snow, was peculiarly 
angry and foreboding* showing the flakes 
ruddily for an instant. Clouds drifted then, 
and the dreary dullness of day followed. 

Clyde stirred, muttered in half-sleep, 
turned over; remembering his work then, 
he sprang up. “Nanon!” seeing the light 
filtering in the forest round the cabin. He 
looked at the bunk. “Gone for wood!” 
stretching and yawning. 

“D-— it all:” as he pulled on the damp 
moccasins, “The devil of a job having to 
travel after that poor trapper again!” He 
yanked vic‘ously at the thongs. ‘And all 
for that dashed Company! It’ll be hard 
on the girl for six months, but”—he 
sighed, staring at the cold hearthstones— 
“it’s none of my business; I’ve got to get 
him, and that’s all there is to it!” He 
laced the thongs, grumbling. ‘‘She trusted 
me!” he murmured, watching the few bits 
of white snow that dropped from above. 

He was hungry. 

“Where'd she go?” he asked himself 
aloud finally, when an hour passed and no 
sound of the girl. 

The snow had ceased entirely; a vague, 
desultory wind whined in the tree tops with 


‘mournful sound. The loneliness of it all 


moved him deeply. 
“Home,” he murmured, “home—and 
so far, so very far away!” His eyes be- 
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came moist as he stood in the sullen, chill 
light. “And she—ha!” he laughed harshly, 
the grim sound ugly under the forest. “She 
in England, and I—where, and what?” 

The bitterness of his position sank further 
than ever before in his mind. 

“A policeman whose work is to track, 
to trail, to hound down wretched beggars, 
who only ask to be allowed to exist!” A 
dry sob came from his throat. ‘A little 
love from her, just a little confidence—far 
less than this half-breed showed,” hesnarled, 
his anger growing—“‘far less, and | should 
havebeen— Ret!” hesaid quietly. ‘Duty, 
duty, puty for me now! Here’s at it!” 

He belted his side arms a hole tighter, 
picked up his snowshoes by the door, and 
swung away to the north. He turned 
when the cabin was barely visible among 
the massive trunks: ‘“Good-by, Nanon; 
when you get back you will know that 
I’m after him!” His voice echoed dully. 
“And sorry to have to do it, because you 
love him!” 

Unerringly he traveled through the 
dense timberlands, startling foxes and 
sables from their meanderings in search 
of food, frightening the ptarmigan that 
scratched for pine-bark lustily. They 
broke from his path with thrumming wings 
and disappeared into a somewhere beyond. 

In an hour he reached the little valley 
at the foot of Moose Hill. ‘Last night’s 
flurry won’t hide his trail much!” he mut- 
tered, working his way up the steep side. 
He stopped when nearly at the top. 

Plainly visible through a light cover of 
white a snowshoe trail crossed his course. 

“1 thought it was farther on!” He fol- 
lowed it for several yards. ‘‘No; this is 
it! I know Chictou’s make of shoe!” 

He got out his pipe, lighted it and puffed, 
resting. 

The gray North was still, save for the 
spasmodic wind. Below him, stretching out 
in a vastness of trees, the forest dwindled 
away to the horizon. The fir under which 
he stood murmured sibilantly. 

“Off again!” He strode on, snowshoes 
on his feet now, that he might travel the 
faster. Over hills and through valleys, 
across frozen streams, and along their snow- 
crowded banks, in and out of the forest— 
when it fringed long barrens; across them 
sometimes, he traveled on, his snowshoes 
clacking in the silence. 
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The wind came in his face. “D—— 
curious the breeze should change so sud- 
denly!”” He strode on, tireless, following 
the trail that grew clearer and clearer. 
“T’ve got him!” 

After hours of work, and sticking close 
to the snowshoe marks, he saw the cabin 
in front of him. “The man’s a fool,” he 
whispered, stealing on, “‘to leave a trail 
like that—or he must think me one!” 

He got to the door noiselessly. “My 
prisoner, Bénard!” he shouted, revolver in 
hand. 

“Me?” the girl asked, taking off her wet 
socks, eyes open wide in surprise. “‘Me?” 

He searched the interior rapidly with 
his eyes—no one there but the girl, and 
no possible place for a man to hide. He 
went outside, studying the scarcely dis- 
turbed snow of the little clearing—no moc- 
casin track, no trail of any kind. “And 
yet his shoes led to the door!” 

He went in. 

“Where did—” He stopped. The girl 
was watching him quizzically, a lurking 
smile round her lips, her black eyes danc- 
ing. Slowly suspicion came on him. 

“How in the world—” he whispered, 
looking about. “Ab! that’s it!” 

Chictou’s extra pair of snowshoes stood 
dripping in the darkest corner; ber heavy 
wet stockings were spread on a stool by the 
fire. Her hair was damp on her forehead, 
with exertion. 

He holstered his weapon slowly, the snap 
of the hammer, as he half-cocked it, sound- 
ing sharply. 

Nanon squatted before the blaze, her 
long tapering hands spread to the heat. 
He stood over her, arms folded. 

“You got me that time, Nanon!” 

There was no anger in his voice, and his 
eyes were kind. The girl, with a woman’s 
quick instinct, felt the attitude of his mind. 

“Ah do eet onlee for sauf Chic’—da’s 
all; you no much angree weet Nanon?” 

“Not angry, Nanon; | suppose I ought 
to be, having traveled a good many hard 
miles on your trail!” 

The cleverness of her scheme made him 
laugh, and the sound filled the small spaces 
pleasantly. 

“No, not angry. You saved him this 
time by the use of your wits, by the hardest 
kind of work in your body; but I’ll get him 
some day, when you are not watching!” 
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“Eet hav’ to be lak’ dat! W’en me 
dere, no catch Chic’, Cly’!” 

He stared at her moodily then, the fire 
snapping and glowing, she sitting at his 
feet, looking up at him. “You love him 
very much, Nanon? He’s kind to you? 
Takes care of you?” 

She nodded vehemently. “Me love— 
si! He good to Nanon—si!” 

She leaped to her feet, one hand on his 
arm, face close to his, her hair falling in 
great luxurious quantities about her shoul- 
ders. In her excitement she spoke in the 
Ojibway language; now and then he could 
understand a few words, and from them 
gathered the girl’s fierce devotion for her 
husband. 

“It’s all right, Nanon; ——-sssb,” as 
tears came; “‘it’s all right, but I’ll have 
to get him just the same!” 

She pushed him away. ‘“ You Engleesh,” 
she said, with slow precision, “no know 
wat de Canadienne love, she ees! Bah— 
allez!” 

“No!” taking up his snowshoes and 
mits; “no, we don’t, Nanon. Bo’jou— 
bo’jou!” He started away to the south. 

She watched him out of sight in the 
forest. “Ah sauf Chic’, jus’ same!” 


II 


On a wild, stormy night, Clyde pushed 
ahead against a driving, biting snow, that 
stung his face and clogged his way, bound 
for the Police shanty at Spirit River. The 
distances were but yards, and each one 
had to be fought for in the howling fury 
of the wind. It tugged and lashed at his 
form, creeping up his sleeves, chilling and 
strong. He stopped to rest, and turned 
his back that he might open his eyes fully 
and breathe more easily. 

“This is a bad one!” He tried to light 
his pipe, but the tobacco was damp with 
the sweat of his body, and would not draw. 

He went on slowly, head bent, snow- 
shoes lifting hard. Over Moose Hill and 
down Long Gulch he traveled. The storm 
abated; the gusts grew weaker, and the 
snow ceased of a sudden. Daylight came 
little by little; with it a breeze—stillness 
He swung on fast now, hungry for the 
food and heat that awaited him beyond. 
“What——r” 

A rounded shape on a little hillside 
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caught his eyes. It was not quite covered 
with snow, being sheltered by a group oi 
1a young birches. 
“A caribou dead, maybe!” and he kept 
a on, looking at the gray-brown thing as he 
3 passed it. 
a A strange feeling came over him—that 
E he must go and see what it was. 
He swerved from his course, laboring up 








r the hill, and brushed the snow from the 
i. figure. 
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“It’s a woman, by God!” He slipped 
off his snowshoes that he might kneel 
beside her, and turned the body over. 
“Nanon!” 

The girl’s heart beat faintly, as with 
trembling fingers he felt under her shirt. 
Working desperately now, he chafed her 
hands, slapping them with all his strength. 
He breathed his warm breath into her 
mouth, and lifted the eyelids for signs 
of returning consciousness. An hour he 
toiled, sweat pouring from him. He gath- 
ered the hot drops from his face and put 
them over her heart, on her skin. 

“Thank God!” he groaned, as the girl 

x moved, opening her eyes. 

“Chic’, Chic’,” she called faintly. Then, 
seeing the constable, she shivered. “He 
gon’ ’way!” her first thought to hide the 
whereabouts of Bénard from “de Poleec’.”’ 

“Are you frozen anywhere, Nanon? An- 
swer me!” 

She looked at him dazedly. “De feet 
mabbe, Ah t’ink!” 

He ripped off his capote, put it under 
her head, gathered wood as fast as he could 
find it dry enough, and lighted the little 
heap. When it flamed, he drew off her 
moccasins and stockings. The small feet 
were marble white, and hard to his fingers. 

“Good God!” he moaned, rubbing them 
powerfully with snow. As it melted in his 
hands he gathered more, and rubbed till 
his arms ached from wrist to shoulder. 
The sensation roused the girl thoroughly; 
she lifted her head, watching him at work. 

“You Engleesh—good mans!” 

“Never mind that, girl; can you feel?” 
pinching her foot sharply. 

; She drew it up. “Ai—dat hurt!” 

’ “Ah-h-h! Saved then!” He pinched 
the other; she flinched. He rubbed on till 
i he could see the veins purple and swell 
) with the rush of liberated blood. Then he 
gathered her in his arms and shook her up 
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and down till her cheeks were flushed and 
her breath came audibly. Exh wsted, b> 
laid her on the capote, and wrung her 
stockings damp-dry. 

“What were you doing out here?” 

“Ah go see trap fo’ Chic’!” 

“Where is he?” 

“No tell you!” . Her eyes glittered. ‘Ah 
die een snow bee-for’ Ah tell!” 

The doggedness of her bravery in her 
suffering awed Clyde. 

“Why doesn’t he look after you better 
than this? Hell!” he cursed; “to let you 
tend a line when a storm was coming!” 

“Ah los’ w’en de win’ she come so bad.” 

“Does he know where you are?” 

“Si!” Her head moved up and down. 

“Why doesn’t he come then, when you 
didn’t get home last night?” 

“Ah don’ know!” 

Silence between the two, as the shifting 
breeze whispered about them, fanning the 
fire by spurts. 

“Can you walk, Nanon?”’ He lifted her 
to her feet. 

“Oh—h—h!” she cried, when her weight 
came on them. She sagged in his arms. 
“No can!” 

“T'll have to carry you home, then!” 

“Non—non!”’ She fought him. 

“Why not?” 

She was silent, writhing slightly as the 
throbs of returning life in her feet tortured 
her. 

Clyde knew why, but he said nothing. 
He laced on his snowshoes, and picked 
her up, one arm under her knees and the 
other under her shoulders, and plodded 
to the north, her weight dragging his body 
forward. 

“Non! non!” she screamed, struggling 
and twisting. He held her close, his great 
strength overcoming her. Her endeavors 
grew less and less; the heat of his body 
soothing her mentally and physically. 

She slept in his arms, 

The miles passed very slowly; his body 
ached from her weight, but he pushed on, 
teeth clenched, legs working automatically. 

“Arete!” 

He swung on his shoes at the voice be- 
hind him. 

Chictou Bénard, face drawn out of shape 
with anxiety, came straight to him! 

“Nanon, chérie!” he mumbled, kissing 
the sleeping girl passionately—paying no 
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attention to the constable. He knelt, and 
covered the little brown hands with his 
face, Clyde still holding her. 

“Ah’m readee go weet you, Poleec’, 
w’en you say so. Par Dieu, Ah t’ink ma 
leetle girrl los’ an’ die, an’ follo’ de track.” 

She awoke, hearing the last words. 

“Ah be’n dead aussi, only Cly’, he come! 
Ah—ai—!” as she temembered; “go 
queeck, Chic’—allez!” 

The gaunt trapper stood up, huge on his 
snowshoes. 

“Non—Ah no go; dat Poleec’ homme 
he sauf yo’rlaif! Ah go weet heem, s’posen’ 
he want me.” 

She trembled in Clyde’s arms and sobbed. 
“Chic’, wat Ah do seex mont’ wid’out 
you?” She writhed out of the constable’s 
arms, regardless of the pain in her feet. 
“Chic’!” kissing him, her arms about his 
swarthy neck—“Chi-’, oh—h, Chic’!” 

Thus they stood, the three, in the still- 
ness of the forests, the snow as a sharp 
background against their figures. 

Clyde coughed harshly—making up his 
mind. ‘‘ You, Bénard, take her home, and 
don’t let her tend a trap line in a storm!” 
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The girl was the first to realize what he 
meant. She flung herself at his knees, 
clutching them. — 

He lifted her till her face was on a level 
with his own. ‘‘ Remember, Nanon, that an 
Englishman well enough knows love when 
he sees it!” 

Her eyes burned into his for an instant. 
“‘Ah ’membaire!” she whispered. 

“Take her home, Bénard, and keep out 
of my way—unless you want six months!” 

The trapper took off his fur cap. “Le 
Bon Dieu wel t’ank you for dees, Poleec’, 
an’ Chictou Bénard, he mak’ beeg merci!” 

The giant figure, before Clyde could re- 
sist, kissed his hand. Theconstable helped 
him to get the girl firmly on his back. 

“Au r’voir, Chictou!—bo’jou—bo’ jou!” 

Bo’ jou—bo’ jou!” the girl answered, a 
deep gratitude in her eyes. 

Bénard turned. “Ah no forg-et dees!” 
he said, and plodded away, the girl clinging 
to his shoulders. 

Clyde saw them out of sight among the 
sear black trunks of the forest. 

“That’s Love!” he muttered sadly, strik- 
ing off for home. 





THE WOODLAND MEADOW 


BY DOUGLAS ROBERTS 


Entranced beneath the silent, moving sky, 
The long, green meadows move without a sound; 
A breeze soft passes with a butterfly, 
A lonely hawk soars low above the ground— 
The thin cloud-shadows drift upon their noiseless round, 


The shapeless woods crowd close along the mead, 
To whisper as the fitful breezes run, 
Till day slow sinks, and lazy mists are freed: 
The moon creeps out, her long, pale flight begun— 





One rampike thrusts up black against the crimson sun, 
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WE FIND THE INDIAN TRAIL 


twenty miles in length, and at its 

broadest part ten or twelve miles 
in width. It extends in an almost due 
easterly direction from the place where 
we launched our canoes near its outlet. 
The shores are rocky and rise gradually 
into low, well-wooded hills, by which the 
lake is surrounded. Five miles from 
the outlet a rocky point juts out into the 
water, and above the point an arm of 
the lake reaches into the hills to the north- 
ward to a distance of six miles, almost at 
right angles to the main lake. In the 
arm there are several small, rocky islands 
which sustain a scrubby growth of black 
spruce and fir balsam. 

Hitherto the Indian maps had been of 
little assistance to us. No estimate of 
distance could be made from them, and 
the lakes through which we had passed 
(not all of them shown on the map) were 
represented by small circles with nothing 
to indicate at what point on their shores 
the trail was to be found. Lake Nippi- 
sish, however, was drawn on a larger 
scale and with more detail. 

After a day’s work through several small 
lakes or ponds, with short intervening 
portages, and a trail on the whole well 
defined and easily followed, we came in the 
afternoon to a good-sized lake of irregular 
shape which Pete promptly named Waug- 
kegumme -(Crooked Lake). 

A stream flowed into Waugkegumme 
near the place where we went ashore, 
and it seemed to su probable that our 
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route might be along this stream, which 
it was likely drained lakes farther up; 
but a search in the vicinity failed to un- 
cover any signs of the trail, and the irregu- 
lar shape of the lake suggested several 
other likely places for it. We were, 
therefore, forced to go into camp, disap- 
pointing as it was, until we should know 
our position to a certainty. 

The next day was showery, but we 
began in the morning a determined hunt 
for the trail. Stanton remained in camp 
to make needed repairs to the outfit; 
Easton went with Pete to the northward, 
while Richards and I in one of the canoes 
paddled to the eastern side of the lake 
arm, upon which we were encamped, to 
climb a barren hill from which we hoped 
to get a good view of the country, and 
upon reaching the summit we were not 
disappointed. A wide panorama was 
spread before us. To the north lay a 
great rolling country covered with a 
limitless forest of firs, with here and there 
a bit of sparkling water. A mile from our 
camp a creek, now and again losing it- 
self in the green woods, rushed down to 
join Waugkegumme, anxious to gain the 
repose of the lake. To the northeast the 
rugged white hills, that we were hoping to 
reach soon, loomed up grand and majestic, 
with patches of snow, like white sheets, 
spread over their sides and tops. From 
Nippisish to Waugkegumme we _ had 
passed through a burned and rocky 
country where no new growth save scant 
underbrush and a few scattering spruce, 
balsam and tamarack trees had taken the 
place of the old destroyed forest. The 
dead, naked tree trunks which, gaunt 
and weather-beaten, still stood upright 
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or lay in promiscuous confusion on the 
ground, gave this part of the country from 
our hilltop view an appearance of solitary 
desolation that we had not noticed when 
we were traveling through it. But this 
unregenerated district ended at Waug- 
kegumme; and below it Nippisish, with 
its green-topped hills, seemed almost 
homelike. 

The creek that | have mentioned as 
flowing into the lake a mile from our camp 
seemed to me worthy to be explored for 
the trail, and | determined to go there 
at once upon our return to camp, while 
Richards desired to climb a rock-topped 
hill, which held its head above the timber 
line three or four miles to the north- 
west, that he might make topographical 
and geological observations there. 

We returned to camp, and Richards, 
with a package of erbswurst in his pocket 
to cook for dinner and my rifle on his 
shoulder, started immediately into the 
bush, and was but just gone when Pete 
and Easton appeared with the report 
that two miles above us lay a large lake, 
and that they had found the trail leading 
from it to the creek I had seen from the 
hill. The lake lay among the hills to the 
northward, and the bits of water I had 
seen were portions of it. I was anxious 
to break camp and start forward, but 
this could not be done until- Richards’ 
return. Easton, Pete and | paddled up 
to the creek’s mouth, therefore, and spent 
the day fishing, and landed eighty-seven 
trout, ranging from a quarter pound to 
four pounds in weight. The largest ones 
Stanton split and hung over the fire to 
dry for future use, while the others were 
applied to immediate need. 

When Richards came into camp in the 
evening he brought with him an excel- 
lent map of the country that he had 
seen from the hill and reported having 
counted ten lakes, including the large 
one that Easton and Pete had visited. 
He also had found the trail and followed 
it back. 

Thursday (July twenty-seventh) was 
clear, and calm, and very warm. Some 
tracking and wading up the creek was 
necessary before we found ourselves upon 
the trail with packs on our backs, and 
before twelve o’clock we arrived with all 
our outfit at the lake, which we named 


after Easton in honor of his twenty- 
second birthday. It was an exceedingly 
beautiful sheet of water, the main body 
of which was, perhaps, ten or twelve 
miles in length, but narrow, and with 
many arms and indentures and contain- 
ing numerous round green islands. The 
shores and surrounding country were 
well wooded with spruce, fir balsam, 
tamarack, and an occasional small white 
birch. 

I took my place in the larger canoe 
with Pete and Easton and left Stanton 
to foliow with Richards. 

Pete’s eyes, as always, were scanning 
with keen scrutiny every inch of shore. 
Suddenly he straightened up, peered 
closely at an island, and in a stage whisper 
exclaimed “Caribou! Caribou! Don’t 
make noise! Paddle, quick!” 

We saw them then—two old stags 
and a fawn—on an island, but they had 
seen us, too, or winded us more likely, 
and, rushing across the island, took to 
the water on the opposite side, making 
for the mainland. We bent to our pad- 
dies with all our might, hoping to get 
within shooting distance of them, but 
they had too much lead. We all fried 
some shots when we saw we could not 
get closer, but the deer were five hundred 
yards away, and from extra exertion 
with our paddles, we were unable to hold 
steady, and missed. 

A mile beyond where we had seen the 
deer we stopped on an island for luncheon, 
and Richards and Stanton soon joined us. 

After luncheon our canoes were turned 
into an arm of the lake leading to the 
northward. Amongst some islands we 
came upon a flock of five geése—two old 
ones and three young ones. The old 
ones had just passed through the molt- 
ing season, and their new wing feathers 
were not long enough to bear them, and 
the young ones, though nearly full grown, 
had not yet learned to fly. Pete brought 
the mother goose and two of her children 
down with the shotgun, but father 
gander and the other youngster escaped, 
flapping away on the surface of the lake 
at a remarkable speed, and they were 
allowed to go with their lives without a 
chase. 

We stumbled upon the trail leading 
from Lake Easton, almost immediate- 
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ly upon landing. Its course was in a 
northerly direction through the valley 
of a small river that emptied into the 
lake. This valley was inclosed by low 
hills, and the country, like that between 
Waugkegumme and Lake Easton, was 
well covered with the same _ varieties 
of small trees that were found_ there. 
For a mile and three-quarters, the stream 
along which the trail ran was too swift 
for canoeing, but it then expanded into 
miniature lakes or ponds which were 
connected by short rapids. Each of us 
portaged a load to the first pond, where 
the canoes were to be launched, and | 
directed Pete and Stanton to remain 
here, pluck the geese, and prepare two 
of them for an evening dinner, while 
Richards, Easton and | brought forward 
a second load and pitched camp. 

It occurred to me that it would be a 
pleasant variation to give a birthday 
dinner to Easton and to have a sort of 
feast to relieve the monotony of our 
daily life, and give the men something to 
think about and revive their spirits; 
for “bucking the trail’”’ day after day 
with no change but the gradual change 
of scenery does grow monotonous to most 
men, and the ardor of the best of them, 
especially men unaccustomed to roughing 
it, will become damped in time unless 
some variety, no matter how slight, can 
be brought into their lives. A good din- 
ner always has this effect, for after men 
are immersed in a wilderness for several 
weeks, good things to eat take the first 
place in their thoughts and, to judge 
from their conversation, the attainment 
of these is their chief aim in life. 

My instructions to Pete included the 
baking of an extra ration of bread to be 
served hot with the roast geese, and | 
asked Stanton to try his hand at con- 
cocting some kind of a pudding out of 
the few prunes that still remained, to 
be served with sugar as sauce, and ac- 
companied by strong coffee. Our coffee 
supply was small and it was used only on 
Sundays now, or at times when we de- 
sired an especial treat. 

We were pretty tired when we returned 
with our second packs and dropped them 
on a low, bare knoll some fifty yards 
above the fire where Pete and Stanton 
were carrying on their culinary operations, 
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but a whiff of roasting goose came to us 
like a tonic, and it did not take us long 
to get camp pitched. 

“Um-m-m,” said Easton, stopping in 
his work of driving tent pegs to sniff the 
air now bearing to us appetizing odors 
of goose and coffee, “that smells like 
home.’’ 

“You bet it does,” assented Richards. 
“T haven’t been filled up for a week, 
but I’m going to be to-night.” 

At length dinner was ready, and we 
fell to with such good purpose that the 
two birds, a generous portion of hot 
bread, innumerable cups of black coffee, 
and finally, a most excellent pudding 
that Stanton had made out of bread 
dough and prunes and boiled in a canvas 
specimen bag, disappeared. 

How we enjoyed it! ‘No hotel ever 
served such a banquet,” one of the boys 
remarked as we filled our pipes and 
lighted them with brands from the fire. 
Then with that blissful feeling that noth- 
ing but a good dinner can give, we lay 
at full length on the deep white moss, 
peacefully puffing smoke at the stars 
as they blinked sleepily one by one out 
of the blue of the great arch above us un- 
til the whole firmament was glittering 
with a mass of sparkling heaven-gems. 
The soft perfume of the forest pervaded 
the atmosphere; the aurora borealis ap- 
peared in the northern sky, and its waves 
of changing light swept the heavens; the 
vast silence of the wilderness possessed the 
world and,wrapped in his own thoughts, no 
man spoke to break the spell. Finally Pete 
began a snatch of Indian song:— 


“Puhgedewawa enenewug 
Nuhbuggesug kamiwauw.” 


Then he drew from his pocket a har- 
monica, and for half an hour played soft 
music that harmonized well with the night 
and the surroundings; when he ceased, 
all but Richards and | went to their 
blankets. We two remained by the dying 
embers of our fire for another hour to 
enjoy the perfect night, and then, before 
we turned to our beds, made an obser- 
vation of Polaris for compass variation, 
which calculations the following morning 
showed to be thirty-seven degrees west of 
the true north. 
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‘‘We stopped on a rocky point.” 


Paddling through the ponds, polling 
and tracking through rapids or portaging 
around them up the little river on which 
we were encamped the night before, 
brought us to Sandy Point Lake, which 
was considerably larger than Lake Easton, 
but not so large as Nippisish. The main 
body was not over a mile in width, but it 
had a number of bays and closely connected 
tributary lakes. Its eastern end, which 
we did not explore, penetrated low spruce 
and balsam covered hills. To the north 
and northeast were rugged, rock-tipped 
hills, rising to an elevation of some seven 
hundred feet above the lake. The country 
at their base was covered with a green forest 
of small fir, spruce and birch, and near the 
water, in marshy places, as is the case nearly 
everywhere in Labrador, tamarack, but the 
hills themselves had been fire-swept, and 
were gray with weather-worn, dead trees. 
On the summits, and for two hundred feet 
below, bare basaltic rock indicated that at 
this elevation they had never sustained 
any growth, save a few straggling bushes. 
On some of these hills there still remained 
patches of snow of the previous winter. 

We paddled eastward along the northern 
shore of the lake. Once we saw a caribou 
swimming far ahead of us, but he discov- 
ered our approach and took to the timber 
before we were within shooting distance 
of him. A flock of sawbill ducks avoided 


us. No sign of Indians was seen, and 
four miles up the lake we stopped upon a 
narrow, sandy point that jutted out into 
the water for a distance of a quarter mile, 
to pitch camp and scout for the trail. 
All along the point and leading back into 
the bush, were fresh caribou tracks, where 
the animals came out to get the benefit 
of the lake breezes and avoid the flies, 
which torment them terribly. Natives in 
the North have told me of caribou having 
been worried to death by the insects, and 
it is not improbable. The “bulldogs” or 
“stouts,” as they are sometimes called, 
which are as big as bumblebees, are very 
vicious, and follow the poor caribou in 
swarms. The next morning a caribou 
wandered down to within a hundred and 
fifty yards of camp, and Pete and Stanton 
both fired at it, but missed, and it got away 
unscathed. 

After breakfast, with Pete and’ Easton, 
I climbed one of the higher hills for a view 
of the surrounding country. Near the 
foot of the hill, and in the depth of the 
spruce woods, we passed a lone Indian 
grave, which we judged from its size to 
be that of a child. It was inclosed by a 
rough fence, which had withstood the 
pressure of the heavy snows of many win- 
ters and a broken cross lay on it. From 
the summit of the hill we could see a string 
of lakes extending in a general north- 
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westerly direction until they were lost in 
other hills above, and also numerous lakes 
to the south, southwest, east and north- 
east. We could count from one point 
nearly fifty of these lakes, large and small. 
To the north and northwest the country 
was rougher and more diversified, and the 
hills much higher than any we had as yet 
passed through. 

Down by our camp it had been excess- 
ively warm, but here on the hilltop a cold 
wind was blowing that made us shiver. 
We found a few scattered dry sticks, and 
built a fire under the lee of a high bowlder, 
where we cooked for luncheon some pea- 
meal porridge with water that Pete, with 
foresight, had brought with him from a 
brook that we passed half way down the 
hillside. We then continued our scout- 
ing tour several miles inland, climbing two 
other high hills, from one of which an ex- 
cellent view was had of the string of lakes 
penetrating the northwestern hills. Every- 
where so far as our vision extended the 
valleys were comparatively well wooded, 
but the treeless, rock-bound hills rose 
grimly above the timber line. 

We were still unsettled as to where the 
trail left the lake, but there was one 
promising bay that had not been explored, 
and Richards and Easton volunteered 
to take a canoe and search this bay. 
They were supplied with tarpaulin, blan- 
kets, an axe and one day’s rations, and 
started immediately. 

I felt some anxiety as to our slow prog- 
ress. August was almost upon us and we 
had not yet reached Seal Lake. Here, 
as at other places, we had experienced 
much delay in finding the trail, and we did 
not know what difficulties in that direction 
lay before us. I had planned to reach 
the George River by early September, 
and the question as to whether we could 
do it or not was giving me much con- 
cern. 

Pete and Stanton had been in bed and 
asleep for an hour, but I| was still awake, 
turning over in my mind the situation, 
and planning to-morrow’s campaign, when 
at ten o'clock | heard the soft dip of pad- 
dies, and a few moments later Richards 
and Easton appeared out of the night 
mist that hung over the lake, with the 
good news that they had found the trail 
leading northward from the bay. 


Vill 
SEAL LAKE AT LAST 


From Sandy Point Lake the trail was 
plainly marked, but a thick, impenetrable 
mist, such as is seldom seen in the interior 
of Labrador, hung over the water and the 
land when we struck camp and began our 
advance. 

For two days we traveled through nu- 
merous small lakes, making several short 
portages, before we came to a lake which 
we found to be the headwaters of a river 
flowing to the northwest. This lake was 
two miles long, and we camped at its 
lower end, where the river left it. ‘‘Desert 
Lake” we shall call it, and the river that 
flowed out of it ‘Portage River.” 

The portage into the lake crossed a sand 
desert, upon which not a drop of water 
was seen, and instead of the usual rocks 
there were uncovered sand and gravel 
knolls and valleys, where grew only oc- 
casional bunches of very stunted brush; 
the surface of the sand was otherwise quite 
bare and sustained not even the customary 
moss and lichens. The heat of the sun 
reflected from the sand was _ powerful. 
The day was one of the most trying ones 
of the trip, and the men, with faces and 
hands swollen and bleeding from the at- 
tacks of not only the small black flies, 
which were particularly bad, but also the 
swarms of “bulldogs,” complained bitter- 
ly of the hardships. When we halted to 
eat our luncheon one of the men remarked, 
“Duncan said once that if there are no 
flies there, hell can’t be as bad as this, 
and he’s pretty near right.” 

The river left the lake in a rapid, and 
while Pete was making his fire, Richards, 
Easton and I went down to catch our 
supper, and in half an hour had secured 
forty-five good-sized trout—sufficient for 
supper that night and breakfast and dinner 
the next day. 

Since leaving Sandy Point Lake, caribou 
signs had been plentiful, fresh trails run- 
ning in every direction. Pete was anxious 
to halt a day to hunt, but | decreed other- 
wise, to his great disappointment. 

The scenery at this point was particu- 
larly fine, with a rugged, wild beauty that 
could hardly be surpassed. Below us the 
great, bald snow hills loomed very close 
at hand, with patches of snow glinting 
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against the black rocks of the hills, as the 
last rays of the setting sun kissed them 
good-night. Nearer by was the more 
hospitable wooded valley and the shining 
river, and above us the lake, placid and 
beautiful, and beyond it the line of low 
sand hills of the miniature desert we had 
crossed. One of the snow hills to the north- 
west had two knobs resembling a camel’s 
back, and was a prominent landmark. We 
christened it “The Camel’s Hump.” 

Heretofore the streams had been taking 
a generally southerly direction, but this 
river flowed to the northwest, which was 
most encouraging, for running in that 
direction it could have but one outlet— 
the Nascaupee River. 

A portage in the morning, then a short 
run on the river, then another portage, 
around a shallow rapid, and we were afloat 
again on one of the prettiest little rivers 
I have ever seen. The current was strong 
enough to hurry us along. Down we shot 
past the great white hills, which towered 
in majestic grandeur high above our heads, 
in some places rising almost perpendicu- 
larly from the water, with immense heaps 
of débris which the frost had detached 
from their sides lying at their base. The 
river was about fifty yards wide, and in 
its windings in and out among the hills 
almost doubled upon itself sometimes. 
The scenery was fascinating. One or two 
small lake expansions were passed, but 
generally there was a steady current and 
a good depth of water. “This is glorious!” 
some one exclaimed, as we shot onward, 
and we all appreciated the relief from 
the constant portaging that had been the 
feature of our journey since leaving the 
Nascaupee River. 

The first camp on this river was pitched 
upon the site of an old Indian camp, above 
a shallow rapid. The many wigwam 
poles, in varying states of decay, together 
with paddles, old snowshoes, broken sled 
runners, and other articles of Indian 
traveling paraphernalia, indicated that it 
had been a regular stopping place of the 
Indians, both in winter and in summer, 
in the days when they had made their pil- 
grimages to Northwest River Post. Near 
this point we found .some beaver cuttings, 
the first that we had seen since leaving 
the Crooked River, and the last that were 
xen on the trip. 


The river soon carried us into a large 
lake expansion, and six hours were con- 
sumed paddling about the lake before the 
outlet was discovered. At first we thought 
it possible we were in Seal Lake, but | soon 
decided that it was not large enough, and 
its shape did not agree with the description 
of Seal Lake that Donald Blake and Dun- 
can McLean had given me. 

During the morning | dropped a troll and 
landed the first namaycush of the trip—a 
seven-pound fish. The Labrador lakes 
generally have a great depth of water, and 
it is in the deeper water that the very large 
namaycush, which grow to an immense size, 
are to be caught. Our outfit did not con- 
tain the heavy sinkers and larger trolling- 
spoons necessary in trolling for these, and 
we therefore had to content ourselves with 
the smaller fish caught in the shallower 
parts of the lakes. We had two more 
portages before we shot the first rapid of 
the trip, and then camped on the shores 
of a small expansion just above a wide, 
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shallow rapid where the river swung 
around a ridge of sand hills. This ridge 
was about two hundred feet in elevation, 
and followed the river for some distance 
below. In the morning we climbed it, 
and walked along its top for a mile or so, 
to view the rapid, and suddenly, to the 
westward, beheld Seal Lake. It was a 
great moment, and -we took off our hats 
and cheered. The first part of our fight 
up the long trail was almost ended. 

The upper part of the rapid was too 
shallow to risk a full load in the canoes, 
so we carried a part of our outfit over the 
ridge to a point where the river narrowed 
and deepened, then ran the rapid and 
picked up our stuff below. Not far from 
here we passed a hill whose head took the 
form of a sphinx and we noted it as a 
remarkable landmark. Stopping but once 
to climb a mountain for specimens, at 
twelve o’clock we landed on a sandy 
beach where Portage River emptied its 
waters into Seal Lake. We could hardly 
believe our good fortune, and while Pete 
cooked dinner | climbed a hill to satisfy 
myself that it was really Seal Lake. 
There was no doubt of it. It had been 
very minutely described and sketched for 
me by Donald and Duncan. We had 
halted at what they called on their maps 
“The Narrows,” where the lake narrowed 
down to a mere strait, and that portion of 
it below the canoes was hidden from my 
view. It stretched out far to the north- 
west, with some distance up a long arm 
reaching to the west. A point which | 
recognized from Duncan’s description as 
the place where the winter tilt used by 
him and Donald was situated extended for 
some distance out into the water. The 
entire length of Seal Lake is about forty 
miles, but only about thirty miles of it 
could be seen from the elevation upon which 
I stood. Its shores are generally well wood- 
ed with a growth of young spruce. High 
hills surround it. 

We visited the tilt as we passed the point 
and, in accordance with an arrangement 
made with Duncan, added to our stores 
about twenty-five pounds of flour that he 
had left there during the previous winter. 
Five miles above the point where Portage 
River empties into Seal Lake we entered 
the Nascaupee, up which we paddled two 


miles to the first short rapid. This we 
tracked, and then made camp on an 
island where the river lay placid and the 
wind blew cool and refreshing. 

Long we sat about our camp-fire watch- 
ing the glories of the northern sunset, and 
the new moon drop behind the spruce-clad 
hills, and the aurora in all its magnificence 
light our silent world with its wondrous 
fire. Finally the others left me to go to 
their blankets. 

When | was alone | pushed in the 
ends of the burning logs and sat down to 
watch the blaze as it took on new life. 
Gradually, as I gazed into its depths, 
Phantasy brought before my eyes the 
picture of another camp-fire. Hubbard 
was sitting by it. It was one of those 
nights in the hated Susan Valley. We had 
been toiling up the trail for days, and 
were ill and almost disheartened; but our 
camp-fire and the relaxation from the day’s 
work were giving us the renewed hope and 
cheer that they always brought, and rekin- 
dled the fire of our half-lost enthusiasm. 
“Seal Lake can’t be far off now,” Hub- 
bard was saying. “We're sure to reach 
itin aday or two. Then it ’ll be easy work 
to Michikamau, and we'll soon be with 
the Indians after that, and forget all about 
this hard work. We'll be glad of it all 
when we get home, for we’re going to have 
a bully trip.” How much lighter my pack 
felt the next day, when I recalled his words 
of encouragement! How we looked and 
looked for Seal Lake, but never found it. 
It lay hidden among those hills that were 
away to the northward of us, with its 
waters as placid and beautiful as they were 
to-day when we passed through it. I had 
never seen Michikamau. Was | destined 
to see it now? 

The fire burned low. Only a few glow- 
ing coals remained, and as they blackened 
my picture dissolved. The aurora, like a 
hundred searchlights, was whipping across 
the sky. The forest with its hidden mys- 
teries lay dark beneath. A deep, impen- 
etrable silence brooded over all. The vast, 
indescribable loneliness of the wilderness 
possessed my soul. I tried to shake off 
the feeling of desolation as | went to my 
bed of boughs. 

To-morrow a new stage of our journey 
would begin. It was ho for Michikamau! 


(To be continued.) 
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WILD LIFE OF THE PRAIRIE 


BY HERBERT K. JOB 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


ANY people believe that the prairie 
is nearly devoid of wild life, now 
that the large game animals have 

disappeared. The fact is that birds and 
some of the smaller mammals are still 
abundant. The various lakes are alive 
with breeding water-fowl; the occasional 
strips of timber along water-courses are 
jubilant with songsters and are the abode 
of many birds of prey; even the dry, open 
prairie, with its short grass, often gay with 
flowers, is inhabited by a considerable vari- 
ety of interesting creatures. It is some of 
these latter, as | have met them on various 
expeditions in North Dakota and Saskatch- 
ewan, which I shall describe. 

One can hardly set foot on the prairie 
without an introduction to the omnipresent 
gopher. These troublesome little rodents 
are of several kinds and resemble somewhat 
the chipmunk of the East, though more 
closely related to the larger prairie dog, 
which lives to the south of the region under 
consideration. Like the latter, they live in 
burrows, and, though often found in what 
might be called communities or villages, are 
scattered about almost everywhere. Their 
devastation in some sections in gnawing 
the wheat has made wholesale poisoning 
of them necessary. But out in the nearly 
cropless cattle country no one seemed to 
bother with them, and they were numerous 
enough, making good food for the owls and 
hawks. It is an unfailing source of amuse- 
ment to watch their curious antics and 
nimble dodging into their holes, as one ap- 
proaches. It is not difficult to photograph 
them. Note the burrow into which one or 
more has fled, set the camera focused on 
its entrance, and, with a thread attached, 
stand off and watch. Presently one will 


peek out and dodge back the instant it sees 
the camera. After a few moments of hide- 
and-seek it will grow bolder, and presently 
come well out, when the snap of the shutter 
will send it scurrying back in a great rush. 

Another curious animal, which one 
readily associates with the gopher because 
of its burrowing propensities, is the badger. 
It is a rather large, striped fellow, about the 
size of the woodchuck, possessed of a mur- 
derous temperament toward its smaller 
kindred, and is cordially disliked by the 
settlers on account of the unpleasant habit 
of starting its burrows right in the middle 
of the prairie trail, where there is no turf 
to impede its digging. At any time, but 
especially at night, a horse is liable to break 
a leg by stumbling into one of these holes. 
I was out in North Dakota in 1890—it was 
the epoch of those ungainly high bicycles 
and one day when I| was spinning merrily 
along in a deep wheel-track, helped by the 
strong prairie breeze from behind, | sud- 
denly saw a wide badger-hole that crossed 
the whole rut only a few feet ahead. It 
was too late to avoid it, and immediately | 
felt myself sailing over the handle bars 
and landing on my face some distance fur- 
ther on. 

Examining the badger’s rough fur, 
pointed nose, and powerfully hooked claws, 
one can readily see how wonderfully it i: 
built for perforating the prairie, as it does, 
with an almost endless maze of tunnels. 
It is a terrible fighter, and “to scratch 
like a badger” has become proverbial. The 
gophers are in mortal terror of it, and | 
recall observing the sensation one made as 
it ambled through a gopher village. It was 
laughable to see the droves of the “ pesky 
rats”’ scurrying out of theway. The badger 
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“Presently a gopher will peek out.” 


was not hungry, evidently, for he seemed to 
take his time, with the dignified air of being 
monarch of all he surveyed and of enjoying 
the sense of his importance in causing such 
a stampede. 

Next in abundance comes the doughty 
jack rabbit. This animal has solved the 
problem of rapid transit quite successfully, 
for it is a remarkable runner. Few scenes 
in my recollection strike me more comically 
than of a pack of dogs in Dakota chasing 
the “jack.” Suddenly there arises a per- 
fect babel of yelping and barking, and 
away goes a big, light-gray bunny from a 
clump of grass like the proverbial streak 
of greased lightning. It hardly seems to 
touch the prairie, so airily does it rebound, 
but the pack is following at its best gait, 
each dog yelping in its own peculiar key. 
Very soon they are strung out over the 
prairie in straggling procession. First is 
the greyhound, not very far behind the 
fleeting jack. At varying intervals are the 
other hounds. Well to the rear the bird- 
dogs are doing their best, their noses to the 
trail. Last and least is a poor little short- 
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limbed mongrel, a good mile behind, and 
losing an additional mile every few minutes. 
It almost seems as though the jack would 
overtake him from the rear by traversing 
the globe. 

Eventually the greyhound is the only 
dog that is really in the race. It will chase 
the rabbit for miles and miles, clear out of 
sight over the open prairie. Occasionally 
it returns with suspicious hairs and blood- 
stains on its chops; more often, however, 
the quarry gets away, probably into some 
welcome badger-hole, and the fleet hound 
returns crestfallen—or tail-fallen. Once | 
had a fine chance to see how this sort of 
affair ended. The dogs had started a 
rather young rabbit, hardly full-grown, it 
seemed. After a long run it had turned 
and headed back directly toward us as we 
sat watching from the buckboard. Grey- 
hound and jack were going literally like a 
tornado, as they passed just ahead of the 
horses. The motions of the hound made 
me think of the rapid opening and shutting 
of a pocket-knife, as the back bent sharply 
and the pairs of legs came almost together. 
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Just as they passed, the hound was reach- 
ing for the rabbit’s hind-quarters. We 
were so excited that we all stood up and 
shouted. Suddenly the rabbit stopped 
short, and the hound, taken by surprise, 
turned some amazing somersaults before it 
could overcome its momentum. This gave 
the quarry quite a lead, but it was nearly 
exhausted, and the hound was soon up 
with it. Again and again they dodged and 
doubled, right before us; the end was very 
near. | felt a wave of pity sweep over me, 
and wished that the poor thing might some- 
how escape. Instantly, as though a good 
fairy had answered the wish, the rabbit was 
gone. The hound was standing sheepishly, 
looking into a badger-hole! 

One great charm in studying wild life is 
that the most unexpected things occasion- 
ally happen. I could certainly have had 
no reasonable expectation of being able to 
photograph a wild jack rabbit. But one 
dark, showery day | was driving along a 
trail over the rolling, somewhat bush- 
grown prairie just back from the shore of a 


large lake in Saskatchewan, when suddenly 
a jack rabbit popped out from the grass and 
went bounding away. | stopped the horse 
to watch it, and at once the rabbit stopped 
too. With its long jack-ass ears erected, it 
stood and watched me for several minutes, 
while | remained motionless. Then, of al: 
things, what should it do but hop back t« 
the spot it had started from and hide in the 
grass! Tying the horse to a clump of rose 
bushes, | cautiously approached and saw 
bunry squatting low in a sort of nest or 
“form” which it had evidently been using. 
When I found that I could walk up quite 
near without alarming it, | returned for the 
camera, set it up on the tripod and took 
timed exposures of one second with the lens 
fully open. I began this at about twenty 
feet away, and gradually pushed the instru- 
ment nearer till | was within two paces, 
when jack’s image filled the plate. Finally, 
convinced that I intended no harm, the 
pretty creature began to nibble the grass 
by its nose. Then it slowly raised itself 
and assumed various poses, of which | 





“The ‘prairie chicken’ blends perfectly with her surroundings.” 
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secured pic- 
tures. Finally 
it hopped off, 
raising its ears 
as it did so, and 
lowering them 
again when it 
stopped. The 
light was far too 
poor to pho- 
tograph it in 
motion, but | 
kept follow- 
ing it and se- 
cured other 
portraits as it 
was feeding. 
At last it am- 
bled off into the 
bushes. 

The only reason | can assign for the 
unusual tameness of that jack rabbit, 
ordinarily so shy, was that, though of full 
size, it was a young animal and, in that 
wild region, had never seen a man. I had 
never had such an opportunity before and 
probably never will again. 

The bird life of the dry, upland prairie is 
also fascinating. Several species of small 
birds are nearly everywhere in evidence, 
and are very characteristic of the prairie. 
Among the most interesting and familiar 
is the western meadowlark. Perched on a 
weed, bush or fencepost near a farm, it 
pours forth rich, limpid notes of beautiful 
melody from its crescent-marked breast. 
It is a favorite of the settler. The nest is 
near by on the prairie, and is skillfully con- 
cealed under «an overarching roof of dry 
grass. The bird slyly leaves it before an 
intruder comes near, and seldom reveals 
its location by flushing directly from it; 
hence its nest is hard to find. 

Somewhat akin to this songster is the 
pale salmon-colored prairie horned lark— 
a quieter bird which blends well with its 
surroundings and is not so much noted for 
song. One of the hardiest of the small 
birds, it is an early nester, and has eggs 
even before the snow has all disappeared. 
In case of disaster to the eggs through a 
late snow, it dauntlessly lays again. This 
is another bird with a black crescent on the 
breast, and so is the pretty little chestnut- 
collared longspur, which rises on quivering 
wings and pours forth its exuberant ca- 
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Two red-winged blackbirds 


dences as it hovers over its brooding mate 
in their humble grassy hollow of a prairie 
home. Then there are the sparrows, plain 
of garb. Commonest on the open prairie 
are the western vesper and western savanna 
sparrows. Where there are bushes or shrub- 
bery growing around the settler’s home, 
the demure little clay-colored sparrow— 
closely related to the familiar “chippie” of 
the East—will nest and lay blue eggs, 
spotted with black, indistinguishable from 
chippies’, and sing a wheezy but grateful 
little song. 

A pest to all these and other songsters is 
the omnipresent cowbird, which sits famil- 
iarly on the backs of the cattle, and drops 
its unwelcome eggs into nearly every nest 
of the smaller birds. It is a self-seeker 
which knows well how to look out for num- 
ber one, yet | know of one case in which the 
rascal overreached itself, for | found its 
puny little egg in the nest of a ring-billed 
gull, where it was overtopped by the big, 
coarse eggs of the latter. In small birds’ 
nests | have occasionally found three cow- 
bird’s eggs with three laid by the owner of 
the nest, and in one nest, a catbird’s, | 
found but one of the latter’s with four of 
the cowbird’s. With them resort the red- 
winged and yellow-headed blackbirds which, 
for the time, wander from their beloved 
sloughs. 

Besides the songsters, there are kildeers 
and upland plovers, which run along by the 
trails and nest in the grass. At any mo- 
ment, in walking or driving across the 
prairie, one may flush a female duck from 
her eight to twelve eggs hidden cunningly 
in the grass, even though the nearest water 
be a mile or more away. The species most 
often found thus are the pintail, shoveler, 
mallard, blue-winged teal and gadwall. 
Hawks circle and hunt, as does the short- 
eared or marsh owl. Now and then we 
run across the quaint little burrowing 
owl, standing on guard at the entrance 
of its nesting-tunnel. Wild geese, with a 
host of other waterfowl, fly honking from 
lake to lake, where they breed. Various 
kinds of terns and gulls are often seen 
coursing over the prairie, and even linger- 
ing to feed. Among these are notably the 
little black tern, which seems at home al- 
most anywhere, and the beautiful Frank- 
lin’s rosy gulls, sweeping along in parties, 
like packs of hounds, mouthing their happi- 
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ness and zest in life in spirited ejaculations, 
But in our survey we must not neglect 
that important and toothsome bird, the 
prairie chicken. In Dakota they have two 
kinds, the pinnated and sharp-tailed grouse, 
but in Saskatchewan the latter is the only 
common form, with now and then a big sage 
hen. Amid occasional areas of sage-brush, 
or other bushes, we found the “prairie 
sharp-tails” quite abundant. They are 
fine, plump birds, and I love to see them 
jump from the grass or low brush, one after 
another, in straggling flocks, and scale off 
over the prairie with alternate flappings and 
sailings, cackling like frightened barnyard 
fowls. June was their nesting season, and 
we were fortunate enough to. find three of 
their nests, in each case under or beside a 
clump of small brush. Conscious that they 
blend perfectly with their surroundings, 
they sit until almost stepped upon. The 
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owner of the first nest I found acted in this 
manner. | returned several days later to 
try to photograph the bird on the nest, and, 
though | had marked it most carefully, ! 
had a hard time in refinding it. The bird 
sat like a rock, and I finally had the camera 
within four feet of her, when I took the last 
pictures. | almost laid hands on her before 
she ran out and flew, instead of flushing 
directly, as uSually happens. 

A little later that country of broken, 
rolling prairie, with its clumps and patches 
of low brush, bare and bleak though it be, 
is extremely interesting, were it for no 
other reason than that it fairly swarms 
with coveys of “chicken,” giving the 
ranchmen and their friends fine sport. The 
combination of horses, dogs, birds, spark- 
ling autumn air and sunshine are magnifi- 
cent. It is these things, rather than any 
mere killing of game, which are the best. 





“Jack Rabbit began to raise himself.” 





Photograph by Mugyeridge. 
THE ENGLISH THOROUGHBRED ROCK SAND 
Said to be the best bred horse that ever won the Derby; foaled in 1900 by Sainfoin out of Roquebrune 


by St. Simon. Winner of Two Thousand Guineas (14 miles). the Derby (14 miles), and the St. Leger 
1 mile 6 longs)—the three it English race classics. Started in twenty races and won sixteen. 


Placed second once, as a three-year-old to Sceptre at 1} miles; placed third three times, as a two-year-old 
to Flotsam at 6 furlongs; as a three-year-old to Ard Patrick and Sceptre at 1} miles; as a four-year-old to 


Zinfandel and Sceptre at 14 miles. Total amount of stakes won about $236,000. 


Recently imported by August Belmont at a cost of $125,000. 








JOHN KENDRY’S IDEA 


BY CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD 


CHAPTER | 


REHE world will conform 
with reason when it 
ceases to conform with 
chance; for either the 
god of chance is all 
the god there is, or all 
the god there is is the 
god of chance. Some 
irrelevant person had abandoned a liquor 
bottle on a spur of the mountain half way 
to the summit from the sea. Some other 
irrelevant person, happening there in the 
passing years, had hurled the bottle against 
a bowlder. Where the bottom section of 
it lodged, unfractured, amid the other 
fragments, was a slope to the southwest- 
ward covered with a clayey soil congenial 
to the oat. Farther up, a rounded oak 
spread its branches close to the ground; 
and farther down a green border of cascara 
and young laurel ran. The mountain top 
was hidden by an ascending brow to the 
eastward. To the westward, across the 
cafion depths, was the long and nearly even 
height whose yonder terrace footed in the 
sea. The round-topped hollow cone on 
the bottle bottom— indented in order that 
a gallon of liquid might fill six reputed 
quarts: which suggests that the world is 
two-thirds honest—lay surrounded by the 
jagged points of the walls of the bottle. 
It lay pointed to a spot in the heavens 
through which the sun passes twice a year, 
in spring and autumn. For ten years this 





exhibit stayed undisturbed, the lens-like 
top of the cone converging the daylight 
into a small focus on the earth beneath it. 
The oat, half buried there, sprouted into 
the dome and died for lack of room. As 
the years went by the winds sifted bits 
of broken straw and silky down from 
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plants into the space between the lens. 
But when the sun might have shone 
directly through the axis of the bottle it 
happened that for years either the ground 
lay rain-saturated or a cloud covered the 
mountain. When, however, chance saw 
fit to use this mechanism for its effect upon 
the lives of several mortals, it chose a day 
in early spring when, against the custom of 
nature, the ground was dry and the back- 
ward young blades of the oats had not 
yet topped the sere stalks of autumn. 
The air was warm in the sun and cool in 
the shade. A bright, moistureless wind 
blew out of the north and huddled the 
tinder under the lens, through which, 
at a certain moment in the afternoon, 
the sun’s rays, with a minimum of diffusion, 
shone gathered in a spot of white heat. 
The tinder turned black: A jack rabbit 
bounded from the smell of smoke, his tall 
ears cocked. A thin red line crackled 
in a widening circle and made the ground- 
owl hide in his burrowed hole. Soon the 
oak stood unrelieved in a space of black, 
with a crisp fringe of straw-color about its 
lower branches. The bays shot up like 
flaming swords, roaring and _ pouring 
pungent smoke at an angle through the 
flawless air to southward. But the scrub 
oaks and the cascara, less oily, and full of 
watery sap, refused passage to the flame. 
The time was not yet when the long, dry 
heat’ of the rainless season made them 
easy prey. The fire died away beyond the 
bays. It left a wide, irregular patch of 
charred remains on the abused slope, 
waiting for the rains to bring it quickly 
back to verdure. 

A young man on a trail higher than this 
had caught the sight of the smoke and 
had rushed across a rough stretch of stones 
dotted with cypress for a better view. 
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His anxious thought had been for the 
ancient redwoods down in the cafions. 

Now he was on his back beneath a 
wind-blown cypress. He had not gone 
far from the trail. There was a red abra- 
sion on his temple and he lay white and 
still. 

He wore fawn-colored corduroy trousers 
folded into boots that came half way to 
his knees. To a girl of twenty, wondering 
whether he would ever speak again, this 
first encounter with him must have 
aroused a certain respect and touched a 
sympathetic chord of youth. She noticed 
the shapeliness of his hands, which began 
to twitch and enliven her hopes. For him 
indefinite forms were beginning to shift 
before his closed eyes. A web was drawing 
across his consciousness, passing, with 
points of light and spaces of darkness, to 
the hard pumping of his arteries. He made 
a sound of bodily and of mental distress. 
The elements of sky and stone and foliage 
entered confusedly into his parted lids. 
The faint scent of all the sun-warmed weeds 
crept into his senses; the line of the dis- 
tant ridge and its points of solitary up- 
standing trees arranged themselves with 
greater sharpness. But his eyes stayed 
dim as to the space immediately before 
him, where lines and color were intercepted 
by a khaki-colored patch, brighter than 
the dried grass, yet without the form and 
texture of landscape. It rose inexplicably 
out of the same resilient manzanita that 
supported his own head; it curved in 
agreeable symmetry to a narrower, darker 
band, then curved out again in vaguer 
folds that suggested something round and 
definite within. These folds were not mo- 
tionless, but regularly rose and fell. A 
crimson kerchief was. above the moving 
space. A bush-tit twitted in the silence 
of the cypress branches and caused him to 
look up into a pairof questicning blue eyes. 

They were restful, like some deep, un- 
ruffled pool reflecting the sky. He was 
dully willing to be refreshed by them. 
The air had become motionless; the girl 
was kneeling and the disk of the low sun 
was behind her head, glistening through 
the edges of her hair. Something echoed 
in his ears: a voice. It was a voice full, 
even, cool, like the air after a rain. He 
could not recall the words; they did not 
matter. She must have spoken long ago. 
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“Yes,” he heard himself say. Her 
lashes widened and showed the clear white 
spaces above the irises. She leaned back 
with a sigh of relief. 

“Thank you,” he was moved to say to 
this. Then her lips parted and her eye- 
lids rose again at the sight of his black 
anger oversweeping him. ‘I was knocked 
down!” He dug his palm into the gravel. 
“The fellow hid his face behind his hat. 
I] had no suspicion! Where is he?” 

The girl shook her head. “I’ve been 
here a long time,” she said. Her look of 
uncertainty lingered; she was not unlike 
a doe, fascinated by some new object that 
disturbed her. But to him, who sank 
back, suffering the vivider memory of his 
ambushment, only her voice became a 
distant quantity of his retreating con- 
sciousness. The cypress whirled in the 
sky and his elbow yielded to his weight. 
He felt a canteen at his lips while her 
fingers held his head. The brandy tore 
his throat. 

“A man ought to slink like a beast, 
expecting to be murdered,” he panted. 
“You don’t know where he went?” 

She held his shoulder down. “You 
must lie still,” she said. She sat staring 
at him, as before. He let her voice take 
possession of his will, while he returned 
her gaze. His heart began to regain some 
rhythm; his harsher emotions began to 
melt in his pleasure at the young per- 
fection of her skin, her teeth, her hair. 

“| don’t object to lying still,” he faintly 
smiled. 

Her gaze did not falter; but she turned 
away to the ridge beyond the cajion, 
without having matched his smile. Her 
head was bare, her sleeves were rolled to 
the elbows, her skin was translucently 
browned. He noticed these things while 
his anger reverberated at the back of his 
thoughts. She was not taking him for 
granted. He wondered why. 

“Do you love this mountain?” he said. 
“Does it mean a great lot of things to 
you?” She came back from the sky-line, 
her cool face brightening. 

“Why doesn’t it to you?” she said. 

“But it does!” he marveled. “It’s my 
mother. It’s my place of refuge from all 
the unpleasantness in the world—or, | 
thought it was until”’—he bolted up— 
“if you don’t mind my saying that you 


are a compensation for being sandbagged?”’ 
he said gravely. Her mouth stirred, but 
she made no acknowledgment. 

“Have you a mother,” she said, “who 
isn’t a mountain of refuge?” Kendry shook 
his head. 

“She’s dead,” he said. “Is yours?” 

She shook her head while they gazed 
unabashedly at each other. ‘““Why do 
you think I don’t love the mountain?” 
he demanded. 

She flushed, but came back at him with 
directness. ‘“! didn’t suppose,” she said, 
“that private detectives came from prefer- 
ence to places like this.” 

“Private detectives!” He started up 
with a suddenness that made his head spin. 
“Oho! You think I’m a private detective?” 
Her look wavered, then returned accusa- 
tively. “Extraordinary!” he frowned, with 
his hand to his brow. “I didn’t dream 
that I resembled one’s idea of a private 
detective!” 

“They generally try not to, don’t they?” 
she said, without altering. 

She saw his amazement cloud with re- 
turning faintness. He sank back and she 
came with the canteen. 

“Not a detective!” he murmured, face 
down. He was long silent; the brandy 
seemed in vain. He lay motionless while 
she looked upon him, undecided, unsatis- 
fied, yet compassionate and, presently, 
with a sudden pallor. The blue ether was 
too briiliantly lighted; the broken stones, 
half fresh, half oxidized, were too vividly 
green and pink in the slant beyond them; 
the dash and dip of the birds from bough 
to cafion, the savor of the living trees— 
all were little in the keep of his ashen face. 
She thought his heart had stopped beating. 
Her look went over the bright, unpeopled 
surface of the land. She yielded to the 
moment, without thinking. He saw her 
eyes through her tears. He closed his own 
again. 

“You must eat something,” she said, 
clearing her throat. “I ought to have 
thought of that.” Yet again, while he 


dutifully ate her bread and cheese a bet- 
ter color began to warm him, he vaguely 
felt her bearing alter, through something 
more than a girl’s constraint in a chance 
acquaintanceship, to a deeper distrust of 
him. 

“T’ll tell you what | am, though,” he 
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“Everybody ought to be will- 





proffered. 
ing to tell that. 
John Kendry. 


My name is Kendry— 
I was born not far from 
this mountain. But I’ve lived away, off 
and on. I’ve been traveling, trying to get 
my perspective. I came up here to think: 
to hammer all my experiences into some 
kind of plan for a career. It’s a handful!” 
he laughed. , His so frankly plunging in 
perhaps made him seem to seek an effect 
onher. “Ofcourse, most people are forced 
along into something; but I had a lot of 
money left me, and that gave me a free 
choice—and that’s the trouble!” He 
mused on, as if in a fair way to forget her. 
Suddenly he sat up. “I think I have it! 
It’s been muddling about my head for a 
long time, and that fellow’s knocked it 
into shape!” 

She did not ask the question that would 
have proved her interest and her accept- 
ance of this confidence. She leaned against 
the low bough of the cypress, her head 
obscured in its foliage. He stared at the 
lines of her waist, flowing in their natural 
course without the lacing that solicits the 
idea of femininity and diminishes its purest 
charm. The fact stood to him for a point 
of view flattering to his own. He clasped 
his hands more comfortably behind his 
head, with a lock of hair pulled down over 
his wound. 

“Over there,” he waved toward the 
city, “most of the people I know are trying 
to get richer. Not so much for the money, 
but because it’s the only game they know 
—the only one they think there is. They 
are like ants: they are dreadfully busy and 
organized; but they haven’t the least idea 
as to what it’s all about; they are too sat- 
isfied to be able to evolve. For myself, 
I want to move in more dimensions. | 
want to be a conscious evolver—does that 
sound wordy?”’ he smiled. 

The girl was seated on the bough; she 
gravely shook her head from her receptive 
silence. His audience pleased him; he re- 
sumed with gravity. 

“Of course I shall go through most of 
my father’s experiences in life; but at 
least, in one dimension, | want to begin 
where he left off. I want to take some- 
thing he brought to me and carry it for- 
ward and deliver it in improved condition 
to some other chap by the same family 
name. That ought to be good sport— 
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a sort of egg-and-spoon race,” he inter- 
rupted irreverently, “with an evergreen 
egg. That over there,” he waved to the 
city, “strikes me as | think it must strike 
the mountain. If you sat here a thousand 
years and saw the web of time drawn by 
you’d begin ‘to distinguish between the 
woof and the warp. All these ants, that 
scuttle horizontally from one edge of the 
web to the other, with a visible beginning 
and end—they’d be Woofs; and all the 
people with developed souls and with the 
wish and capacity for growing toward 
infinity—they’d be Warps. Is this getting 
too thick for your taste?” He sympathet- 
ically paused. 

Her eyes widened; she shook her head. 
“Well,” said Kendry, with an agreeable 
sigh, “I don’t think there’s any fun in 
being a Woof; and | do think it would be 
immense to be a Warp!” 

He made it a period for her. She was 
leisurely; her foot swung once. 

“How shall you be a Warp?” she said. 
He pondered. 

“You see, a lady Warp is born; she 
simply grows. But a man Warp has to 
make himself; he has to prove to himself 
that he is a Warp—and that’s the trouble. 
1 told my idea to an old miser yesterday. 
He’s a son of the wild hyena—the kind 
that’s born starving and eats off his broth- 
er’s tail and gets to be the grand pluto- 
crat. He grew quite tender with me: 


said | was perhaps just recovering from. 


the measles. He asked me what I was 
going to do about it. He’s a Woof!” 
Kendry offered for her confirmation. Her 
foot swung slowly twice again. 

“What are you going to do?”’ she suffered 
herself to say. Now he got her profile 
sharply cut against the northern tones of 
the sky. He studied her for a moment. 

“Something big!” he was easily able to 
say, with his eyes on her. “I may get 
myself into a position of trust with the 
, people—a position where | can sell them 
out for millions—and then stay honest 
instead. Or I may go gunning after the 
criminal rich. To my mind that’s the 
truest sport there is, for a gentleman living 
under a republic. It’s much more difficult 
and dangerous than tigers. Anyway, I’m 
going to do something big!” he glowed, 
with youth’s vagueness. “Instead of be- 
ing a rich hand-to-mouth Woof | am going 








to live with the constant knowledge of 
being a conscious part of the—the whole 
continuous performance!”” He waved at 
the sky and waters, with a grin. 

He waited her verdict while she gazed 
thoughtfully across his shoulder at the 
sharp shadows of the rocks. 

“How shall you begin?” 

“That’s what the wild hyena said!” 
Kendry nodded. ‘“Couldn’t answer him 
yesterday, but I can now. Yesterday I 
hadn’t been thumped in the noddle by this 
other Woof.” He waved at the hidden 
places of the woods. ‘And I hadn’t been 
put together again by a very kind Queen 
of Warps!” he added mischievously. She 
flushed and made herself look up at the 
tree top. Kendry turned to where he im- 
agined his assailant had fled. “I’d like 
to meet that Woof again, though,’ he 
hardened, with a distending of the veins 
of his forehead. The girl responded more 
quickly. 

“You'd recognize him if you saw him?” 

“T can put him in his class without 
recognizing him,” said Kendry. “He 
works for the wild hyena, but he doesn’t 
know it. He’s the saloon element; he’s 
che floating vote, the jail, the morgue, 
the scareheads in the newspapers. He’s 
the enemy, he’s the hope of the monarchs 
who want to see us handed over to the 
grand plutocrat. That dates back to my 
last thesis at college—don’t be alarmed!” 
said Kendry. “But it’s true. Of course 
he’s the chap to round out my idea. | 
ought to thank him: but I shall not!” 
He appealed to her ominously. 

The girl was avoiding him. What might 
be a return of her first suspicion brought 
her eyelids nearer together. He wondered 
if he had grown tiresome. 

“If you think my mind is wandering,” 
he said, “it all comes to this: the acts of 
a Warp must tend to improve himself 
by giving a lift to civilization; and my 
new inspiration is that | will begin at once, 
like a force of nature, on the very nearest 
thing that needs me. Even if it’s you!” 
he irresponsibly interjected. She brought 
her shoulder blades a little together and 
surveyed him neutrally. ‘But, of course, 
not unless you were pursued by an evil 
Woof,” he hastened. ‘“That’s the whole 
story! ” he smiled. 

For this he received something steadier 
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than a casual glance, followed by the girl’s 
resuming her contemplation of the green 
depths of the cafion. He became aware 
that for some reason he was no longer 
succeeding with her. He noticed the fine- 
ness of her nose, of the poise of her head. 
Her hair was the color of sunlight through 
rich amber. Only the satisfaction of exam- 
ining her while she gave him this full 
opportunity sufficed for the touch she was 
laying on his pride. “I’m deeply obliged 
for the brandy,” he said pleasantly, his 
voice drawing off a shade. She rather pen- 
etratingly eyed him for a moment, but 
she did not answer. He puiled himself up 
on his stiffened legs. 

“T am really keeping you,” he remem- 
bered. “I’m quite able to go on to the 
summit.” He willingly sat back on a rock, 
while he tried to look vigorous. “Do you 
go my way?” 

“When you are stronger.” She calmly 
surveyed him. She kept her seat and re- 
turned her attention to the seaward ridge. 
It was early in the season for a sea fog, 
but the white bank had begun to peep 
from behind, preparing for an assault upon 
the evening slopes to landward. To land- 
ward all was smiling and clear, but from 
the west the mist would soon begin to 
spill down over the summits of the first 
cafion and up the slope where Kendry 
waited. The sun approached the edge of 
the fog’s cottony border. It shone directly 
behind her head once more, giving metallic 
luster to the threads of her hair and re- 
calling the moment when first she had 
loomed upon his senses. The birds were 
flying in straighter, wider courses. The 
two human shadows lengthened in altered 
hues over the stones. The young woman 
who chose to be so uncommunicative, still 
seemed willing that the mist should hide 
them together on a lonely mountainside. 
They were two hours’ walk from any habi- 
tation. His own silence, his increasing 
mystification, did not disturb her; nor did 
the sight of the sun dipping into the crim- 
soned fog. 

He buttoned his coat against the rapid 
cooling of the air. It was a moment 
comfortably to dwell on the other con- 
sideration of equal importance for him 
with his own career. Mary Eastwood 
and her mother would have thought to 
find him anticipating their arrival at the 
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tavern on the summit. Such an eagerness 
on his part he believed would have counted 
to her summers of seniority as a striking 
quality of his comparative youth. She 
would find that he had changed in the 
intervening two years. The place in his 
life to which he had assigned Mary East- 
wood without, as yet, her sanction, she 
would find preserved for her, but ad- 
justed within maturer bounds. He would 
come at a man’s gait, with reasonable 
regard for the interesting phenomena by 
the wayside. The girl whose averted face 
took on a wistfulness in the softening light 
beneath the cypress was of capital interest. 
Beneath her the redwood spires on the 
seaward slopes were sinking in the mist. 
The first thin vapors blew across her cheek 
and vanished as if her warm blood dispelled 
them. To eastward sky and land and 
water stood clear in the evening light; to 
westward all the forms receded into thin- 
ner planes and vaguer distances. The fresh 
wind blew with a faint savor of the ocean, 
sweeping the mist across the dulled stones 
and through the trees. 

“Could you find your way now?” she 
said, jumping down. “I don’t think 
you could,” she answered for him. Im- 
mediately she led off toward the beaten 
path. 

In the silence she seemed to suggest, 
he followed, dwelling on the straightness, 
the completeness of her figure. The gloom 
was beginning to make it dimmer. The 
trail wound off through the tall chaparral. 
He saw her snatch off occasional branch- 
lets and crumple the leaves to her nostrils, 
while she kept the pace of their Indian 
file at something slower than he thought 
her wont. When they passed around in- 
to the shadow of a height which he calcu- 
lated was about an hour and a half from 
the summit, all behind and below them 
had been swallowed in the mist, which 
was pierced by tree tops and by eminences 
gradually sinking. It was like some dis- 
solving view of wooded isles and far dim 
shores soon to give place to barren sea. 
They would soon have left the level stretch 
and started their climb. The girl’s move- 
ment was faster. She had not spoken. 
Kendry marveled. Why did she carry 
a canteen of brandy? Why had she so 
obviously awaited the fog? It was grow- 
ing difficult to keep her shadowy figure 
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within sight around the turns without 
running into prickly foliage on either 
side. 

“We are going down!” he discovered. 
“Are we on the wrong trail?” 

“You'd have preferred the other?” he 
heard her sweetly say, over her shoulder. 
Her answer seemed reassuring. Even 
should he return to the open spaces and per- 
haps to the other trails they had passed he 
doubted if he could find the one he had 
counted on. He tried to make up the gap 
his hesitancy had widened between them 
and he was startled by the speed of her 
descent. Their direction, he began to be 
certain, was away from the summit. The 
decline was continuous. Despite his efforts 
she was drawing away. 

It did not occur to him to judge his 
position by the facts, throwing out his 
prejudice in favor of so fresh and charming 
a young woman. He might have recalled 
one or two chance alluring women.in other 
parts of the world, to whose guidance 
he would have been too well informed to 
trust himself in the blind darkness of a 
mountainside where for some unaccount- 
able reason already he had been ambushed. 
But stumbling after her, his hands stretched 
out in the darkness before him, his feet 
sliding on the loose stones, he reflected 
merely that she had shown an inexplicable 
suspicion of him. Now perhaps she wished 
to be rid of him. A rolling stone brought 
him down heavily on his. side against the 
stock of a scrub oak. He lay still and 
could not hear her. Only a dim differ- 
ence between the space overhead and the 
walls of the chaparral indicated the direc- 
tion of the traik It turned sharply a lit- 
tle ahead. Either she waited without stir- 
ring or she had gone too far in advance 
to hear him fall. The trail now curved 
back toward his proper destination. He 
groped along it, eyes and ears alert. The 
shades and dim outlinings of the bushes 
took strange forms that thinned to noth- 
ing at approach. The big owl hooted 
from a far tree top; all the rest was still- 
ness like that of a land covered with 
snow. The fine particles of the mist wafted 
now and then against his cheek, as if 
stirred by hidden knowing agencies. A 
few feet on either side his sight was lost 
in the gray tenuous region of uncertainty 
into which the girl seemed vanished. He 





moved softly, pausing, a smile upon his 
lips. A long time appeared to elapse. 
His fingers pressed into the soft figure of 
the girl, so that he started back and brought 
down a shower of moisture upon them from 
the shrub under which she stood. 

“You were listening? You thought you 
heard something?” her voice came. 

“No!” he puzzled. He distinguished an 
uncertainty in her breathing, and then the 
note of preparation. 

“You can’t lose your way on this trail,” 
she pronounced. “You'll be there in two 
hours.” Her intonation stiffened for the 
speech she had arranged. “I shall never 
know whether you are—merely unusual- 
ly clever!” she finished, with a little laugh, 
not at ease. “‘Good-night!” 

He could not note in the moment all 
the wavering of purpose she had flattened 
out of this accusing speech. He heard her 
moving away. His quick impulse was not 
to follow her, not to answer. But he heard 
her steps slowing—nearly ceasing. 

“I’m not so sure but that /’ve been the 
more genuine,” he said gently. 

He heard her pluck a leaf from a young 
laurel. 

“I’ve left the canteen for you,” she 
called. 

Rushing after her his foot struck the 
canteen, but he came against nothing more. 
Somewhere he heard the bushes crashing, 
on the slope below the trail. But he could 
find no opening through the stiff growth 
there. The sound of the parted chapar- 
ral diminished and stopped. There was 
nothing to see and nothing to hear. 


CHAPTER II 


Nevertheless he held the canteen by the 
strap, still warm from her fingers. It 
was important enough to warrant him 
in seeking her out to return it; it was 
trivial enough to warrant the surprise 
she might show at his taking the trouble. 
It had the quality of “legal” tender in 
the transactions of women with men; 
that is, it had value, viewed from one side, 
and was worthless when viewed from the 
other side—and it was the feminine pre- 
rogative to view it solely with the’side up 
which best fitted an occasion; or to hold 
it indefinitely balanced on its edge. He 
owned an instinct as to how best he could 
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present such tender at its source for 
redemption. That would be with out- 
ward assumption of its worthlessness and 
with inward expectation of receiving at 
least another tender of equal ambiguity. 
He knew that if he presented it with the 
“good” side up it would be turned over 
and looked upon from the other side. 

It bade him continue without further 
search for her. If he was mistaken and 
a purely impersonal compassion had 
prompted the gift of the stimulant, then 
his pursuit of her through the bramble, 
even if he caught her, would yield his in- 
terest nothing more. If the canteen was a 
tender of good-will, some lapse of time 
would not diminish its significance. 

The trail wound from the inner slopes 
of a ravine to the descending ridge that 
marked its outer edge. Here the vege- 
tation, rooted in thinner soil, was too low 
to add gloom to the gray obscurity. It 
gave a feeling of open space which he 
paused to enjoy. The mist was even and 
still. He thought it showed at one point a 
quality less dense, as if a break in the 
fog existed beyond. He stepped down off 
the trail, to satisfy himself. If there was 
a light glimmering there it was possible 
that he was on the wrong side of the 
mountain where the only houses he could 
remember lay scattered at its base; in 
which case the girl had started him, not 
toward the summit, but toward the sea. 
Yet, on the south side, he should have 
heard the fog-horn moaning at the Gate 
and the warning signals of the ferry-boats. 
Nothing broke the silence; but the lumi- 
nosity increased as he went farther down. 
It might be from a candle or from a con- 
flagration, so much the particles of the 
mist diffused the light. He more cautious- 
ly picked his way over barren intervals 
of shale, avoiding thecrushing of the shrubs. 
A faint resinous odor began to be carried 
on the air. The light took on a yellow 
tinge and the dim shadows of redwoods 
rose into the line of his softly descending 
vision. The shadows enlarged and deep- 
ened. The crackle of a fire came to his 
ears, along with a voice. 

It was a man’s voice, familiar not be- 
cause it belonged to an individual, but 
because it belonged to a type of the multi- 
tude. It carried him back to the moment 
when, with his ears attuned to foreign 
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ways and foreign accents, he had stepped 
down the gang-plank at New York into 
the longing arms of porters and cabmen. 
Perhaps the voice best would be described 
by saying that many of his countrymen 
would not have understood what was being 
said by any one who attempted to describe 
it; for it was a voice without self-con- 
sciousness or self-knowledge—perhaps the 
only thing left without those attributes in 
a land where every one so closely examines 
himself with a view to betterment. It 
was in this case differentiated by a grieved 
insistence, an injured argumentativeness; 
but it still told him nothing, within wide 
limits, of the breeding, the education, rel- 
ative to the mass, of its owner. Kendry ad- 
vanced to where he could hear the words. 
The proximity of a man sent throbbing 
the scar on his forehead. 

The voice ceased. Perhaps Kendry had 
been heard crunching the stones. When 
the hidden conversation resumed it was 
from another voice, smooth and clear 
across the silence. 

“If you’ve done nothing against the law, 
why do you hide here?”’ said the girl. 

“The law! I was wishing | had the 
Revised Statutes to start this blaze with!” 
the man laughed. ‘You're ‘the people’; 
you’re easy! You’d sit down under the 
statue of Justice and get your pocket 
picked. Did you ever notice that Justice 
was blind? Well, she’s paralyzed, too. 
All she can do is to throw a fit now and 
then and bite the man nearest. That’s 
on ‘page one!’”’ he finished. 

The girl made no answer. “I notice 
you didn’t bring the ‘nose-paint,’ ”’ he com- 
plained presently. ‘“‘That’s how you think 
of me!” 

“Was the brandy all you wanted me 
to come for?” 

“Oh, tut!”” Herose. “I guess, after a 
week on this God-forsaken hill, | wanted 


to see you!” 
“It isn’t a God-forsaken hill,’ said the 
girl. ‘If you wanted to see me, why didn’t 


you come to the God-forsaken town?”’ 

“Yes—‘why didn’t’ I! I guess you 
could answer that, if you were sworn in. 
I did think you’d have a letter, though,” 
he said in disappointment. 

“If you want to hear from them,” the 
girl coldly said, ““why don’t you go to see 
them? Why do you hide?” 
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There was annoyance in his tone. “Why, 
now, suppose your Law hauls off with her 
sword at those thugs and splits my head 
open with the back swing? They haven’t 
any case. But they want to ask me ques- 
tions on the witness stand. It’s my repu- 
tation they’re after. They think they can 
make me look queer. | offered to com- 
promise the business end of it. They want- 
ed four times as much.” 

Her manner seemed. to nettle him. 
“Even so, why are you afraid to face 
them?” 

“Because I’m making a bluff that’s 
worth good money!” his voice strained. 
“You just want to throw it into me, don’t 
your You're a big, pretty kid, and you 
know you can say what you like. You think 
I’m running. Well, I’m not running any- 
thing except a bluff. There’s no man on 
God’s foot-stool that can face me down— 
| want to tell you that! The woman that 
ties up to me is in luck, if I do say it. 
I’m not an Adonis and I’m not a Hercules; 
but that’s not the kind of machine that 
keeps the road in this century. The 
woman that gets me gets protected. I'll 
cut a swath through that old town for 
her to walk through, where no man will 
speak to her twice. That’s the kind | 
am; and I| guess you know it!” 

“Yes,” she breathed. The man paused 
as if to fathom her thought. 

“*Yes,’ and you want tosay I’m atough!” 
he complained. “I don’t know where you 
get your ideas. You don’t know anybody. 
I’m going to tell your mother to cut out 
some of those novels. Oh, well,” he veered, 
“T wouldn’tinterfere. | guess you know I'd 
scour the town for you. But i want to tell 
you you're wrong, the way you talk to me. 
You’re sure wrong.” His tenderness was 
not unconvincing. “Why, you talk like 
a graduate of some bunco millionaire’s 
Sunday-school. The real Christians are 
all dead. They took the short end of the 
bargain, as the Book told ’em to—cen- 
turies ago! And they trotted off to heav- 
en, without bothering the Probate Court. 
That’s evolution. Everybody’s got to look 
to his bargain and everybody does. You 
never buy a yard of ribbon but some- 
body gets the Lest of the bargain. Who 
gives away colleges and hospitals? Why, 
the fakir that’s always got the best of 
his bargains. Who built the Coliseum? 


Why, the chap who’d annexed about 
everything in sight and wanted to keep 
the people busy and fooled! It’s the same 
thing now. Along comes Mr, Bunco and 
builds a spire to Learning, or Health, or 
Morals, or some fad. And he tells you: 
“Look up there and admire that, while | 
rip off your scalp and take it to my tan- 
nery.’ He’s running a bluff. SoamI. So 
is everybody. You’re a woman; | guess 
you know that. I had to study law to 
find it out.” 

“T’m trying to discover,” she said im- 
patiently, ““why you wanted me to come 
here!” 

“Well,” he answered, after some hesi- 
tation, ‘because you'll have to go and 
see the Chinaman.” 

“Ah, no!” she breathed decidedly. 

“Wait till you savez! It’s your busi- 
ness, Beauty, just as much as mine,” he 
said, satisfied that he could convince 
her. ‘I can’t help knowing certain things 
I know; but I ‘can help tellin’ ’em—and 
I’ve got. to. I wouldn’t even tell you; 
and if | did, you’d misunderstand. If 
they get a judgment by default they'll 
open my safe-deposit drawer. They'll 
find nothing there. But if they search 
my room, they'll find all I’ve got and all 
you've got, too.” 

“But they can’t take what belongs to my 
mother and me.” 

“There isn’t a scrap of paper in the 
world to prove they are yours. I couldn’t 
see a mix-up like this coming!” he said in 
his injured tone. ‘You'll have to go and 
do your best to compromise with them, 
or you stand to lose.” 

He tossed a stick into the blaze. The 
sparks shot up into the foliage; the fire- 
light gave a bluish cast to the green. 

“In your room,” she said, “where did 
you hide our things?” 

“So’s you can go there and have them 
follow and snatch it out of your hands? 
That. fellow you turned away from your 
door for me—who do you suppose he was? 
Who was it nosing after me on the moun- 
tain to-day? They’ve got me located; 
1 shift out of this region before daylight. 
No; you'll have to go to Chinatown; and 
take my advice, go looking as handsome 
as you know how! If anybody says any- 
thing to you, you're a tourist from the 
East.” 
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Kendry heard the girl rise. Her voice, 
long coming, faltered as though from a 
child disposed to weep. 

“T’m going home now,” she said. 

“Better sit down till | tell you how 
to talk to those people,’ he said, with 
some doubt as to her intentions. Her feet 
pressed the dry brush. 

“T shall not go to them,” she said, with 
a breath. “I shall consider the money 
as lost. I shall not say anything | know 
—up till now—if I do know anything 
against you But after to-night you 
mustn’t count on me. | shall have nothing 
more to do with it,” she came out. 

“Don’t be a fool!”’ he cried. He was ex- 
asperated, but still unconvinced. “Your 
mother would understand it; she’d take 
it from me that this is what to do—why 
can’t you? Why can’t you realize that 
you'll be losing every cent you've got!” 
He rose. 

“It wasn’t much,” she said, with a soft- 
ness that heightened his anger. ‘‘There’s 
never a loss without some gain. I’m 
strong. It wasn’t enough to pay,” she 
dwelt on the word, “for the pretense, the 
falsehood, the slinking I’ve had to use to 
get here to-night. Oh, you can’t budge 
me! I’m not so solitary in my way of 
thinking about this world. Mother’s too 
old; she’s too weak-willed. 1’m going!” 

Kendry saw the man’s shadow darken 
the firelight. 

“By God, you’re not going!” he said. 
“This don’t fool me. Some one’s been 
afoul of your mind. You’ve had it in for 
me for months. Now, when you think | 
can’t come back to town, you’re going to 
give me the merry laugh! Well, | will be 
back in town; and when I go, you'll go 
with me! I don’t trust you. Sit down!” 

Kendry’s knees trembled. 

“Arthur!” he heard her struggle. ‘Ar- 
thur!” 

The scuffle ceased at the sound of Ken- 
dry breaking through the brush. 

The brush grew denser toward the bot- 
tom of the ravine; a fire had once destroyed 
the greater redwoods and a thick growth 
of young ones seemed to encircle the 
fireplace without a break. 

“Hello there!” he called. There was 
no answer. He discovered a thin, dry 
water course, closely bordered by the 
saplings, leading through. He stumbled 
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over its rounded stones and came into the 
lighted circle. 

The girl had identified him. She stood 
across the space, pale and avoiding his 
glance. The man stepped out from be- 
hind her. He was in the early thirties. 
He wore a stiff hat jammed over his fore- 
head and carried a cigar crowded into the 
corner of bis mouth. He sauntered to- 
ward Kendry with his hands in his side 
pockets and his not large eyes looking 
closely past a nose that rose too rapidly 
at the base and finished too trivially at 
the tip. An aggressive and _ intelligent 
alertness were set upon his face as if in 
defiance to a hostile and contemptible 
world. Kendry looked down an inch upon 
this older head so forwardly carried on the 
shoulders. A cynical self-confidence drew 
up one corner of the man’s mouth. 

“My name’s Paulter,”’ it said, as if Ken- 
dry might be hesitating to ask. ‘‘ What do 
you want?” He stood revolving the cigar 
in his lips. Kendry subdued his instinct to 
an apologetic smile. 

“T’ve walked off the trail in the fog,” 
he said. ‘You won’t mind my drying off 
a bit?” He saluted the girl, then thought 
best to seem to ignore her. Paulter gave 
no response to his smile. He stood motion- 
less, keeping one hand in his pocket. He 
looked at Kendry’s scar. 

“What brings you around here?” he 
said, as if he expected a falsehood in an- 
swer. 

“Just the walk,” said Kendry. To af- 
fect to find nothing threatening in Paul- 
ter’s manner he put down the canteen 
and took off his coat and held it to the 
heat. He felt Paulter’s eyes traveling 
the outlines of his pockets. Nothing like 
a weapon was in evidence there. Paulter 
thoughtfully chewed his cigar. Perhaps 
something in Kendry’s way of speech 
made him seem from too foreign a place 
to warrant suspicion. The cigar came 
from the mouth to the hand that had 
stayed so closely in the pocket; some- 
thing like a smile flickered over the irregu- 
lar mouth. Suddenly the cigar shot back 
again. | Paulter stepped offensively near 
him. 

“Where did you get that canteen?” 
he said. It was the tone of a man who 
gave no one the benefit of a doubt. An 
unpleasant heat rose at the back of Ken- 
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dry’s head; his fingers closed on the coat. 
From the corner of his eye he dimly saw 
the girl turned toward him. He smiled. 

“Stumbled on it,” he said. “If it’s 
yours, you'll miss some of the brandy,” 
he shrugged, good-naturedly. 

He held the coat at arm’s length to- 
ward the fire and continued his gaze 
genially but as steadily as he could into 
Paulter’s eye. He had come on the girl’s 
account and he was under necessity of 
peace, even had his taste been in the least 
for brawling. He knew that a point might 
be reached where his pretense of not 
noticing the other’s malevolence would 
become so transparent as to defeat its 
own end. He had passed through one 
encounter where the memory of his own 
inertness oppressed him; now he was 
suffering a similar stress. To have to 
turn on the man who awaited his least 
movement, and who too certainly con- 
cealed a pistol, would bring the situation 
to no better pass than it was when he had 
attempted to better it, apart from his 
regard for his own life. But to smile was 
to pull up a weight from his vitals by a 
thread. It brought up a sigh along with 
it; the sound discoverted him—it seemed 
to suggest anxiety or fear. While he 
maintained his gaze on Paulter he won- 
dered if it was fear. He knew he was not 
calm. He had never laid hands on a man 
in anger. His willing understanding had, 
so far, borne him over places where mere 
calculative tact might have failed. He 
had now to learn how much more depress- 
ing it is to consume in the blood the venom 
which rage produces than to turn this 
venom into violence. His falsehood about 
the canteen, made without a glance at the 
girl, advisable though he felt it, sickened 
him with a sense of its moral disadvantage. 
Paulter’s rapid looks from Kendry to 
her and back again seemed penetrating 
the history of their afternoon and coloring 
it with the man’s own cynical surmisals. 
Her flush had paled. She faced Paulter 
without faltering, yet without breathing. 
Kendry’s mouth began to dry. He saw 
her sink with uneven respiration to a fal- 
len tree trunk. The relief of a muscular 
movement offered itself to him. 

“Won’t you put on my coat?” he asked 
her 
Paulter was gruffly before him. “You 


keep your coat,” he said, over his shoul- 
der. He took off his own and transferred 
the automatic pistol from it, with a full 
glance at Kendry. Paulter was not clad for 
the wilds; brushed and smoothed to the 
prosperous appearance in which he had 
reached the mountain, he would have 
passed in some drawing-rooms—until, he 
should speak—-for one of their admissible, 
but less inspiring quantities. It was pecu- 
liar to American life that he was inferior to 
his clothes and superior to his manner of 
speech. Paulter threw his coat over the 
girl’s knees. Kendry had decided that the 
man had gone too far in contempt of 
him. 

“Both of them,” he smiled, following 
Paulter’s coat with a proffer of his own. 
He moved away from the two, acknowl- 
edging the girl’s faint thanks. He heard 
Paulter in pursuit of him. This was the 
man, he could not doubt, to whom he 
owed the wound that smarted anew upon 
his forehead. Kendry tightened his teeth 
on the necessity, the apparent impossi- 
bility, of finding what should avert a speech, 
an act, more insolent than could be an- 
swered save with his fists. The mouth 
which so suggested a blow leaned over 
to him tonelessly: 

“You want to know what I think about 
that canteen?” 

The question gave time for an answer. 
Paulter’s coolness, perhaps overbuilt on 
Kendry’s long-suffering, added to the 
probable ease of knocking him into the 
fire. The girl’s fingers were gripping the 
bark of the fallen redwood, her widened 
eyes in a message Kendry could not gather. 
He wavered; he heard a call from out the 
fog. 

It was an Oriental voice, pronouncing 
Paulter’s name with assurance. Paulter 
had defensively started to put Kendry 
between it and himself; but he stopped. 
A canny speculativeness entered his eyes; 
but he made his answer sound indifferent. 

“Nothing to stop you from coming 
down,” he said. There was the rustle of 
two men pushing their way down through 
the chaparral. For the moment the sit- 
uation was relieved for Kendry, whether 
or not the odds were now to become three 
to one against him. Nothing from the 
girl illuminated that point. Paulter’s 
coat slipped from her knee. She left the 
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log and stood looking down into the fire. 
The small movements of her nostrils could 
not conceal the stirring of something new 
within her. It might have been by a nat- 
ural inadvertence that she had folded 
Kendry’s coat under her arm. Paulter 
had not noticed it. He waited at the 
edge of the circle, listening conjecturally 
toward the oncomers, his mouth unevenly 
drawn, his back half turned to the girl. 
Kendry sought some sign from her. 

The coals were pinkening her cheeks 
and enforcing the blue of her irises. The 
smoke was going straight into the misty 
stillness whose particles took the shadow. 
The fire lay in the bed of what in winter 
would be a pool, bottomed with gravel, 
receiving waters due for the lake a thou- 
sand feet below. The taller redwoods 
overhung in darknesses outlined by feath- 
ery branching curves. Against the thought 
of Paulter and his emanations stood the 
slim soft figure of the girl, with the blood 
beating in her cheek. There was nothing 
of hysteria there, consuming though she 
might be. There was an increasing set 
of the teeth, a movement of the eye 
through the smallest arc of a circle—at 
the nearing of the others. If they were 
still more to threaten her dignity, Kendry’s 
fingers strained for some decisive act. He 
stole a glance at Paulter, then sought with 
his glistening eyes to bid her go, while he 
sprang through the fire and kicked its 
embers into Paulter’s startled face. 

She held him for an instant with a look 
where all the history of her predicament 
seemed to lie open to him, had he time 
to read. He was to be motionless, to be 
silent, the one shake of her head im- 
plored. He turned to Paulter. The same 
voice called from close at hand, asking the 
way to the fire in accents unmistakably 
Chinese. The girl sprang through the 
line of Kendry’s sight, over the coals and 
into the foliage of the younger trees. 
Their branches swung back into the circle. 
Paulter wheeled to hear her whipping 
through the outer saplings. He tore 
after her with a profane muttering, a 
beating down of branches and a crashing 
of dead undergrowth such that the sound 
of her own going was drowned. 

To follow lim in the way he broke 
would have seemed like a threat of attack 
on an armed man. Kendry ran out of 
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the circle by the way he had come. He 
butted through the dense and darkening 
maze, reckless of hair, of skin, of clothing. 
He battled out of the redwoods into the 
oaks and on into the manzanita, still 
higher than his head, each tougher. He 
laughed silently with the joy of being in 
action and at the success he felt would 
come to the plan he had. He emerged 
on the higher ground where the shrubs 
rose but waist high. He stood still. The 
firelight was diffused over a broad space 
in the fog. Paulter was behind, lower 
down, cursing the deeper stretch of crook- 
ed, wiry stocks that caught him. He 
heard Paulter stop and listen. There was 
no other sound; the girl must be kneeling 
somewhere with the hope that he would 
pass her. Kendry began to move on as 
if in stealth; but he made the manzanita 
scratch against his boots loud enough for 
the ear of Paulter. He smiled at the 
sound of Paulter dashing after him, guided 
by this scratching, and at his own easy 
control of the distance that should be 
maintained between them. To keep Paul- 
ter well behind he was presently running 
through the darkness, kicking through the 
stiff low chaparral. He made a blind leap 
and landed in the branches of a larger 
thing that closed over him and let him 
gently to the ground. He crouched and 
held his breath. The firelight had dimmed 
to almost its first faint luminous wash in 
the distance. He heard Paulter panting 
as he came in the fancied trail of the girl, 
now through less obstruction and at great- 
er speed; he heard the voices of the two 
Chinese speculating to each other by the 
fire; he heard the hoot of an owl a mile 
away, all against the gray silence. Paulter 
came and stopped where Kendry could 
have touched him. It was as if the man 
knowingly stood over him, weapon in 
hand, deliberating whether to ease the 
rage that boiled in his throat. But he 
moved a step away, seemingly with his 
back turned. Kendry waited with a hand 
upon the shale, his fingers trembling with 
the temptation to even matters with the 
man who had ambushed him. He saw 
the dim form make as if to start toward 
the lower part of the slope. If Paulter 
found the girl it would be in that direction 
Kenidry believed. He clenched his fist; 
what had been a temptation seemed about 
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to become a duty. Then Paulter halted 
again and muttered his profane comment. 
“She'll pay me for that!” he added. He 
turned slowly back toward the fire. Soon 
the only sound was his plaintive mono- 
tone addressed to his two visitors there. 
With her knowledge of the mountainside 
the girl must be well away. Kendry 
staggered up a hundred feet and threw 
himself on the edge of the trail. He was 
faint, but he was pleased. He had what 
might suggest a theory to explain the 
whole of the girl’s behavior. 

He no longer held the canteen; but she 
had gone with his coat. It would be the 
link which the canteen might have been, 
save that the initiative by which it should 
serve him for another interview must lie 
with her. To-night it would be impossible 
to find her. She would flee at any sound 
of footsteps. The dampness bade him take 
up his way to the summit. 

He should manage to see her, in any 
case. She was beautiful—which meant 
for John Kendry that her perfection pene- 
trated throughout. She was in distress 
and without true friends. She had a 
mother who was feeble of body and weak 
of will—which would elucidate the in- 
trusion of Paulter into their lives. She 
was solitary and she loved the woods. 
She had tried to explain existence and it 
meant to her nothing that Paulter stood 
for. She was unhappy—and she was 
beautiful. 

His seeing her would add to the interest 
of the episode as he intended to recount 
it to Mary Eastwood. It might mean his 
also seeing Paulter, who was evidently 
jealous and unscrupulous. But the en- 
mity of unscrupulous men Kendry did not 
expect to avoid in his projected career. 
If there had been the impetuous in what 
he had said to the girl about this choice 
of career, it now stood the test of fur- 
ther thinking. Under her gaze he had 
vaguely said what he expected to evolve 
into a precise program for his life. He 
could not see into the future; it was as 
undefined as the mist through which he 
pushed his way toward the summit. 
But he had said at random that his de- 
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parture might begin with her, and the 
words echoed prophetically. The way 
might always lead through obscurity and 
no fame accompany the achievements 
time might let him place to the credit of 
his idea. But the idea itself would be 
enough. An idea that should itself be 
enough was what he had been seeking. 
The way might lead him through great 
trials, even to death; yet all ways do, he 
said to himself, in the gloom. But its 
beginning perhaps could be generously, 
beautifully impersonal with this girl. 

He was glad, when he reached the tavern 
and saw himself in a mirror, that Mary 
Eastwood and her mother had early re- 
tired. His dishevelment, his haggardness, 
would have been too disturbing. Mary’s 
presence seemed to linger about the 
corridors. Her signature went across the 
page of the register with the precision of 
fine lace somewhat starched. It brought 
back to him with a freshness possible only 
to such proximity the atmosphere that 
was as if created by her as his refuge from 
the rude world. When she had learned 
te understand her value to him she would 
become unwilling not to enjoy it. That 
he could not doubt. 

He drew his bed to the window and 
raised the shade. A flood of moonlight 
surprised him. The sky was cold and 
sparkling. Below, on the level where he 
had entered, stretched the white upper 
surface of the fog. Only the summit of 
the mountain stood above its compacted 
billows; the rest was the cottony drift, 
blue-shadowed in its irregularities by the 
moon; distance—silent, motionless distance 
without end. 

Somewhere in the underlying gloom 
the girl was making her way toward a late 
train and ferry to the city—she, too, alone 
in a resolution which should change her 
life. He shook his head at the empty 
distance. He could imagine her advancing 
toward his window, magnified, but real, 
treading the floor of the mist. Her hair 
glistened in the moon; her eyes reflected 
the vault above her; she smiled forward 
to him, as one approaching in the uncon- 
ditioned confidence of a child. 
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A WAITING GAME 





THE “WHITE TAIL’S” LAST TRAIL 


BY MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


nee ot HIS land I have in mind 
Pas —a bit of Maine—lies 

fronting on a wall of 
a T @S hills that keep the Ca- 
: nadian boundary—all 
kinds and choice of 
country, you'll say, see- 
ing it from a_height. 
There on the south is a broad open 
sweep of farms—windy uplands shining 
green or yellow with the season; but on 
the south stand the trees, their long 
capes reaching down among the clear- 
ings and falling back, mile by mile, into 
the depths of a wilderness almost. A 
forest, sure enough—or its leavings; be- 
tween the logger and that following scav- 
enger, the pulp-wood man, sad havoc has 
been played with it, and fire, too, set by 
some blundering camper, has taken hand, 
ravaging fiercely. But for what is left, let 
us be thankful! 

Years ago, the moose and caribou quit, 
hunting safer cover; the deer still remain. 
One wonders why. But buck and doe, 
lacking the bigger brute’s terror of the 
nearness of man, still cling to their old 
haunts and places, matching their wits 
against the arts of destruction; and very 
nearly succeeding. Take an old one, often 
hunted—there is wisdom !—shrewd, active, 
elusive—something better than a pot-shot 
for the blunderer—worthy antagonist well 
worth the hunting; and so | reminded 
Hen—a game worth the candle. 

“You bet!” said Hen, assenting briskly. 
He stood his rifle against the roadside fence, 
hitched up a trousers leg, and, squatting on 
his heels in the dust, drew a ground-plan 
of his discomfiture. “Like this,” said he, 
and with a finger traced deliberately; “look 
—I’ll show ye!” In time to his words, the 
moving finger worked, and leaning back he 
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eyed the drawing critically. 
the hill, y’ mind; now——” 

Yes; there was the hill, the brook be- 
side and the mountain beyond. 

“Yep; n’ more’n a knife ridge, kinder— 
an’ here yon’s the windfall, clear to the top 
of it—see?” Here he plumped down a 
finger-tip, dotting the figured dust. “Well, 
right a-here he laid, a-watchin’, clear to the 
top, I tell you.” 

So far, so good! ‘‘And where were you, 
Hen, when you fired?” 

The moving finger hung suspended; Hen 
paused and, looking upward, paid me the 
honor of a derisive hoot. “‘Fired—me? 
Heck—I didn’t git to shoot at all!” 

Which, as it appeared, was truly the case. 
“Didn’t I tell you?” he complained peev- 
ishly. “Look! I comes a-creepin’ up this 
side of the knife-ridge, watchin’ careful an’ 
seein’ nawthin’ s’ much as a slim leg to him; 
an’ when | gits near enough to Mr. Deer— 
flop!—up he jumps, blows, an’ skips it 
down t’ other side. That’s him! Didn't 
make no odds which side you clumb to the 
hill, he was right where he’d skip it the 
fust jump out o’ sight!” 

“And where did the buck go afterward ?” 
Hen grudged me another look of disdain. 
“Oh, to hell ’n gone,” he answered wearily; 
“or thurabouts.” But still, Hen, noting 
the buck’s bigiiess, had tried to track him 
a while on the soft underfooting, and, 
plumping up against a cedar swamp, had 
retired in futile disgust. ‘‘Trackin’ to the 
bare ground,” said Hen, with a sniff, “is 
fancy to read about in books, but! ain’t 
jes’ got thetime. Well, s’ long—I’m damn 
near dead!” 

He had picked up his rifle and was 
slouching down the road when I called to 
him. “ Hunh?” he grunted, wondering, and 
then his face widened in a grin. “Oh, sure 
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—hunt him all y’ like. 1 don’t lay claims 
to no deers on the hoof. It’s like enough 
he’ll hang to that neck o’ woods, but that 
ain’t sayin’ you'll git him. S’ long!” 

It was a good, big buck, sure enough— 
I made certain of that in the morning. 
Leaving the tote-road at a point above the 
cedar swamp, I struck in toward the brook, 
and, coming back a way, picked up the end 
of the knife-ridge that lay under the heel of 
the mountain. Two other deer, small ones, 
had passed that way in the night, leaving 
their slots deeply printed in the forest’s 
dank carpeting of leaves; and on the crest, 
there were the rounding splashes of freshly 
turned ground where Hen’s buck had 
jumped and bounced on downward into 
the cover of the swamp below. They were 
big tracks—big enough to tell of weight 
and age. If the horns matched them, | 
could take Hen’s word for their size, though 
Hen, to be sure, was not one to waste words 
when comparisons hung to his tongue. 

But what all this to me? I had the 
bare privilege of standing there on the 
ridge, enjoying the view of hoof-prints and 
with a mind full of wishing; but the 
buck— Well, this was the edge of a wil- 
derness and all the state of Maine before 
him. He might be lying somewhere within 
a stone’s throw of his well-wisher or, fast 
enough, a mile or so beyond. It was all 
the same—as well try to track a bird in the 
air as track him through the tangle of that 
swamp. Even though he did lie in there, 
close at hand—which was, of course, un- 
certain—it would be a bootless task to rout 
hin out. I would have only the pains of 
jumping him, and one jump would plunge 
him out of sight—there was the answer to 
it. So, turning from the hill, | edged the 
swamp. There were other deer, said I, shy- 
ing from its black and tangled front, and 
so consoled myself from the futility of 
breaking into that blinding cover. 

The day was clear and fine. Frost lay 
on the whitened leaves, and as | turned 
from the low ground, climbing, the sun 
lifted from beyond the ridges and filled all 
the forest with a mellowing glow. The 
leaves were gone; the long acclivity arose, 
terrace by terrace, before me, strewn here 
and there with a bowlder pitched from its 
cap and laid all about with its yellow foot- 
ing of dropped foliage. It was a soft and 
noiseless going, the leaves gave beneath 


your foot, soundless and deadening, and 
who went with a mind for hidden twigs, 
feeling them before they cracked, went as 
softly and as covertly as a wraith. Only 
the brook, playing over the stones below 
with a distinct and metallic tinkle, raised a 
noise in that stillness, and that, soon enough, 
died away. 

It was still enough for the deer to be 
afoot; they would be hunting, now, a place 
to lie for the day. I crept along, aisle after 
aisle, among the trees opening out to dis- 
close the quiet woods beyond, halting at 
every step almost, and, with prying eyes, 
searching the depth of every windfall, the 
latticed thickness of every bush, the deep 
hollows in the ridge and every other likely 
place for some sight of hide or hair. 

It is the premonition, | think, that warns 
you first—that before the first actual sight 
—or, at least, it seems so in the case of the 
lurking game. There—the windfall on the 
left! Look—do you see anything? The 
blank tangle of blackened twigs slowly re- 
solves itself out of a blur of blackness, each 
twig clear and sharply defined, and there— 
look! 

I had turned to the west, creeping softly 
up a little spur set out on the hillside, and 
peered above its crest. Some twist of the 
wind had dragged up a beech by its roots, 
and, carrying it down, lodged the wreck in 
the fork of a smaller tree beneath it. There 
was a ruck of dead foliage still clinging to 
the top, an impenetrable hedge of twigs and 
leaves, but, with my eyes close to the earth, 
I could see dimly beneath it and, with a 
sudden answering heart-beat, lay still, look- 
ing, searching, prying—all filled with that 
premonition! : 

Within that intertexture of twigs, criss- 
crossing in their tangled pattern of lines, a 
something stood out, vivid and unlike—a 
straight line, up and down—little more 
than that. In that jumble of brown leaf 
and twig, the sight became confused—a 
mere twig, too, perhaps; but wait— It 
is not often in country like this that you 
see the whole bodily form before you; once 
in a great while you may stumble on buck 
or doe in the open, and take your choice 
of shots. But in most cases it is this—a 
vague glimpse of shank, the gleam of a 
white butt, an ear wagging above the 
cover or, perhaps, two of them fronting 
toward you, V-shaped and dimly seen 
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against the shading background. | focused 
my eye on the depth of the windfall, peered 
intently, and seemed to see an outline! 

Yes—deer, safely enough! But what 
kind? There was only that glimpse of leg—- 
hind leg or fore, | could not see—and a sense 
of the shape above. One way of doing 
things would be to slam away into the 
cover and take the chances—the deer would 
take the benefit, good or bac for its health 
as the shot turned out—but this shape of 
things is’ another way to bungle it. No; 
that’s the way to do it wrong—see what 
you’ re shooting at, is the rule; and by that I 
was minded of new hands—and some old 
ones, too—that cracked away, hot-headed, 
at whatever might be a deer. Pretty un- 
comfortable companions, too, they were, 
to be turned loose in the bush! 

Shoving the rifle in front of me, | stood 
up and showed myself. Phee-eee—ugh! 
The deer, too, had been watching while | 
had watched. It jumped, blowing its wild, 
coughing gust of alarm; and | was glad, 
then, that I had not sent a bullet searching 
among the twigs, taking the hazy chance 
of what it found. : 

For in place of the big buck that hope 
had painted with a brush of fancy there 
hopped up out of the windfall a slat-sided 
doe and at her heels the summer’s fawn. 
Poor thing!—she was in a wild panic of 
terrors as she scuttled to cover, her white 
flag wig-wagging like an arm as she dodged 
and twisted among the trees. | held the 
sights on her as she fled, flying by bounds 
like a steeple-chaser, and could have 
drilled her, end to end, as she bucked away 
down the opening. Another crash—a 
heave over a neighboring windfall—a splin- 
ter of twigs and she was gone, silence fol- 
lowing, the pervasive quietness of the 
woods. 

I jammed back the unused cartridge into 
the magazine, and went the other way. 
Poor things—she and her fawn would have 
fright enough to last them many a day. 
Mounting to the shelf that lay along the 
hill, I trailed on westward—I had seen 
deer, now; perhaps I was to get a shot! 

The bench ended abruptly in the long 
slant of the mountain, and below lay an 
open slash. Not much use to hunt there, 
this time of day; but for the sake of doing 
the thing as it should be done, I had a look 
—drew blank, of course—and sheered off 
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into the trees above. A good place at 
evening time, this slash; I marked it in 
my mind, resolving to return later on. The 
soft ground at its side was cut up like a 
sheep-lot by the passing hoofs; all about 
they had browsed, nipping the tender 
twigs, and close beyond stood a sapling, 
frayed and ragged about the butt and 
stained redly by the sap where some buck 
had slammed it with his horns, fretting for 
the autumn battle. Above me, the chop- 
pers had begun again. The ground lay 
strewn with faded tops, a trap of them 
pitched about, helter-skelter; and the more 
I edged away to the left to clear them, the 
deeper they seemed to grow. Looking up, 
I could see where they thinned out—easier 
to cross than go around them; and so, re- 
gardless of caution, | held up my gun, took 
a look again and plunged over through the © 
thinnest part of it. 

Crash! It served me right. At the 
crack of breaking bush, | threw in a shell, 
the same gesture flinging the butt to my 
shoulder; and there he jumped! It was a 
buck—a big one, too—big enough to be 
that star-pointer of Hen’s impassioned 
comparisons—I saw his horns laid back as 
he heaved over the windfall, his long legs 
stuck behind him like a pair of stilts; and 
there was his flag, tip-tilted, and flaunting 
derisively toward me. Or so it seemed, a 
flash of white bidding me.-a brisk adieu! 
The crack of the gun—one shot; | had that 
consolation—he answered with another 
flirt of mockery, dodging sideways to the 
right, and though I flung another bullet 
after him as he ducked to the cover like a 
rabbit, that was the last of him, and | stood 
and looked into space. 

I picked up the track and followed. 
Perhaps—I boosted myself with a hope— 
perhaps that quick snap of rifle had 
touched him. I picked up the tracks be- 
yond that treacherous abattis of tops, 
cursing myself for the blunder, too, and 
step by step pored along the woods looking 
for a sign to tell me. As the conviction 
forced itself, I gave up looking—he was 
safe and sound; no buck of mine; but with 
a kind of dogged tenacity bred of the dis- 
appointment, | kept on along the track, 
picking up the slots one by one, patiently, 
till he swung back into that country I had 
left, heading for the swamp below. There 
I left him. Little use to plow a way into 
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that blinding mess; the dry stubs and the 
branches interlaced in a bewildering thick- 
ness would cry warning to any waiting deer 
long before you came in gun-shot; and to 
claw a way through the tangle, the branches 
gigging and snatching at your passage right 
and left, would be only a pains taken for the 
pleasure of jumping the game unseen. So 
with these sour reflections to keep me, | 
climbed back to my mountain, jumped two 
other does and a fat spikehorn—a good, 
round two-year old that promptly beat my 
bullet to cover—and, all disgusted, gave up 
the hunt for the day. But all right, my 
bonny—you wait!—another time is com- 
ing; the snows will be here, by and by. 
For the one glimpse | had caught of the 
big buck told me he was worth the waiting. 

Hen, grinning joyously, listened to the 
tale. “‘And where was you when you 
fired?”’ he mocked, hooting loudly; “naw 
—y’ needn’t tell. Y’ was up in the air, I 
guess!” It was the same buck, sure 
enough—or one as big; and as Hen said, 
clucking his tongue and nodding sagely— 
“No one warn’t goin’ to catch him a-settin’ 
an’ lam an easy bullet in his ribs—nussir, 
you wouldn’t!” He knew what it meant, 
that buck, when he clapped an eye to any 
figure sneaking and snooping and crouching 
along the woods, and, once’seeing it, would 
stand only long enough to pick the shortest 
way to cover. But with the snow to help! 
Well, that would be a different matter. He 
might jump and scuttle, but he would leave 
a trail behind; and with time and patience, 
and the plain tracks to follow by, one might 
stand some chance to land him while he 
napped in fancied security. 


* * * * * 


There came the snow at last. A first 
few spitting flurries heralded the storm at 
sun-down; night came and with it the 
heavy clouds rolling down across the basin 
of the hills. It was a light and powdery 
snow, sifting with a whisper amid the trees, 
and, on that frozen ground, piling fast. 
Toward dawn came a warmer breath of 
air; the flakes took on in size and, clinging 
in their wetness to the boughs, loaded all 
the trees with "its heavy, clinging weight of 
white. Only the drip-drip-drip of moisture 
from the trees raised a sound in that dead 
air—underfoot, the going was as soft as on 
dampened moss. Hen, striding on ahead, 





went like a ghost, his shoe-packs sinking 
noiseless at every step as he wormed his 
way, ferret-wise, among the laden thickets. 
“Fine—fine,” he whispered, turning with 
a szin; “don’t make no more clatter’n a 
mouse.” Turning westward, he plunged 
on into the thick of it, and the cedar 
swamp lay just beyond, the brook tinkling 
along its anchor ice at the edge. 

Dawn had come, the last stars paling be- 
tween the rifts of tattered cloud; and the 
light, rising, showed us the forest cloaked 
in its garment of white. For a while we 
crept along, looking on every side for a 
sign, but the dead expanse of snow among 
the trees spread out untracked, unfigured 
by any passing foot. “Naw,” said Hen, 
with a shake of his head, as we drew our 
circle about the thick and bushy low 
ground; “‘he ain’t in there—or, leastways, 
if he is, he ain’t come out. One of us best 
keep right along the hollow, an’ the other 
try it higher up.” 

By choice I took to the high ground; the 
going was better there, though the chances 
were of the deer keeping to a close cover 
from the storm. “Well, | dunno—it’s one 
way or t’other. Pretty good lyin’ ground 
on the hill, too. Keep yer eye skinned to 
the shelves.” 

So we parted, Hen pushing off to the left, 
and I, climbing, taking to the slant of the 
hill. Rod by rod, | worked my way up- 
ward, cutting a diagonal along the slope; 
the dawn rose higher and still I found 
no tracks. Nothing moved—no sight or 
sound of life; the living things of the forest 
kept close that day, still clinging to their 
shelter of the night. The hour slowly 
passed. 

Then from the flat below clanged the 
spiteful twang of Hen’s smokeless powder. 
In that heavy moistness of the air, the 
sound hung ponderously, echo beating back 
in echo from the walls of the hills about. 
Bang—again—and bang-bang! Hen seemed 
to be using lead; and I stood there, peering 
down into the hollow, all disconsolate and 
assured in my mind that it was to Henry 
that fell the honors of the day. Bang— 
then a heavy crash at my left! 

My heart leaped, fluttering! Buck fever 
—yes; a touch of it, perhaps! | switched 
around with a jerk, a hand twitching the 
finger-lever convulsively and driving the 
cartridge home. Crash—there ahead— 
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crash! | got one fleeting glimpse of a 
broad flank, skewbald with a splash of 
snow on his quarter, one brief view of a 
waving flag flirted above the bush—then 
silence, roaring with the rush of blood to 
my ears, and out of that arising the faint 
and distant cracking of a twig. 

He had lain there just above me, uncon- 
scious of my coming on that soundless foot- 
ing; and only the roar of Hen’s rifle had 
stirred him to turn around. Then he had 
seen me, | think, sighting trouble as I 
moved; and, to the echo of that last shot, 
bundled out of it hastily, his conscience 
clear that this was a place to quit. On the 
soft snow the affair lay plainly stamped: 
there the rounded hollow of his bed with 
its cushion of brown fern beneath, and over 
beyond that, the cup-like hollow where his 
bounding feet had stamped away in flight. 
Horns?—yes; I had seen them—one vivid 
glimpse of horns in that brief dissolving 
view. They were laid back along his neck 
as he sailed the fallen top away from me; 
and I took up the track, going fast, looking 
ahead lest he turned to stare behind him, 
but pretty sure he would not hesitate, once 
that he had set out to vanish. 

He went away along the ridge, keeping 
to the level of the shelf until he reached its 
farther end. There his. plunging bounds 
dropped to an evener gait, and, with a long 
distance between us, wandered crossways 
down the hill. There would be thick going 
there below; | knew what he hunted, but 
shrugged myself and followed on. Rod by 
rod, the trail dropped down from the 
heights, crossed the brook at the foot; and 
going on a little farther turned abruptly 
into the thickets that filled the level flat. 

Slow was the word! No chance now to 
drop the tracks and make time by cutting 
corners. in that tangle there was no tell- 
ing where he would stand and look back 
and no way to reach him but by hanging 
strictly to his trail. All right enough, too, 
to plan and fashion strategy—work to lee- 
ward, you say—yes, and burn up every 
earthly chance. In the open hardwood 
above, it would have been easy and clear 
enough to go to leeward, and so spy him 
out before he scented you; but here— 
| crawled on after him, his tracks dodging 
and twisting like a rabbit at its play, and 
plainly looking for the deepest rack and 
tangle of bush where he might lie down 


safely in comfort and in peace. A mile of 
this showed me he was halting. He had 
turned in his tracks and stood there looking 
back, going on again at an easy pace and 
making no choice of the going. Once—and 
then as if in the very joy of it—coming to 
the blank wall of a blow-down, he had gone 
down on all fours, almost, and pushed and 
plowed and wormed his way in and out 
of the fallen trunks, strewn there like jack- 
straws. The snow dumped on me in damp 
cascades as I followed after—there was no 
way to get around it; he was idling slowly, 
now, and at any moment | might jump him. 

With cautious hand | wiped the snow 
from breech and muzzle, blew down the 
barrel to make sure it was not choked; and 
stooping—creeping—crawling, followed at 
a snail’s pace, one foot trying the ground 
before me, tip-toe, before the other followed 
after. By some whim, he kept his way on 
through the thick of it; the swamp thinned 
out, and, turning again, the buck struck 
back to the hill. 

And there once more | failed! Ahead— 
as I knew—lay another little circle of 
swamp-ground; he would lie in that, | 
figured. But the buck, it appeared, had 
other plans. The trail came up out of the 
tangle, heading for that next one just be- 
yond, and, doubling my pace in the clear, 
I trailed after him, dropping below the 
track in this opening, and sure of him 
ahead. 

Crash—crack—thump! That was all; 
not so much as a glimpse of him, but only 
the sound to tell me. In my haste and 
eagerness, sure of mind that he would lie 
down in the thickets farther on, | had gone 
plowing along with a half-careless scru- 
tiny begrudged the cover between. So my 
buck, his plans not suiting mine, had 
dodged in behind a handy windfall, and, 
standing there with an eye to the back- 
trail, had sped me trailing briskly to that 
finish. So, once again, the oft-repeated 
lesson! Eagerness leads the chase, but 
caution wins the reward. There are long 
waits in a hunt like this; you will go on, 
growing careless with delay; and the 
chance, when least expected, comes and— 
by the same token—likely enough goes by. 
Eternal vigilance is the cost of success— 
once again the buck had caught me 
napping; and, wiping the sweat from my 
face, | picked up the trail anew and, my 
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face to the rising wind, resumed patiently 
the unraveling of that skein. 

The buck, it seemed pretty certain now, 
would be awake to what followed in his 
tracks. Haste would do me no good; | 
followed leisurely, doing over again the 
work | had just but done. In his flight he 
skirted the swamp-hole where | had made 
sure to find him, and, circling as he went 
along, bore back toward that first country 
where I had jumped him. An hour of this 
showed me that he stopped to watch and 
listen; there was where he had turned side- 
ways and looked back again—gone on a 
little ways and then resumed his zig-zags. 
A moose, routed out like and hunted on, 
would have picked up his heels and burned 
off into the distance, resting only when he 
had put the countless miles behind him. 
But the buck, clinging to home and the 
covers that he knew, would play along in 
circles, hanging there undaunted and trust- 
ing to his doubling and his dodging to 
throw off the troubling pursuit. Sol kept 
on, hopeful and crafty, and took my time to 
it. Swinging below the tracks, | took his 
line, ranged up to them, now and then, to 
make sure of his direction; and once more 
the mountain was before me and the trail 
rising higher. 

The morning had grown along; noon was 
drawing near. In the warming air, the 
snow settled fast, the drip-drip of its melt- 
ing sounding on every side; and now and 
then—plomp!—a branch throwing off its 
weight. But beyond this, stillness held; 
the wind had drooped to a whisper among 
the tops, died away altogether, and a deep 
quiet of loneliness settled over the woods. 

Above arose a little spur, standing out 
from the mountain, and a hollow in be- 
tween. The track ranged toward its crest 
—zig-zag, now—and looking ahead I could 
see where it crossed at a slant. A fringe 
of bushes topped the slope, standing like a 
screen to hide what lay beyond; the buck 
had gone through the thick of it, and going 
like a cat, one foot before the other, | 
clawed my way to the ridge, halted, and 
peeped across the brim. 

Nothing! The hollow behind the ridge, 
filled fore and aft with a clutter of fallen 
tops, round wood bush and fir sproutings, 
lay in view as lifeless and as quiet as if a 
breathing creature had never trod foot 
within its close. But I looked again, tak- 
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ing time to it, and poring over the tangle. 
Nothing !—I had put out my hand to raise 
myself when something stopped me—a 
premonition—a quick yet intangible some- 
thing, warning caution. | bent my eyes to 
the search again, poring over the dense and 
tangled undergrowth, till my sight swam 
with its intensity; and there | made it out! 

Against the black background of a clump 
of stunted conifers, | caught a glow of 
yellow—a rounded, shining line. Look 
again—a dry stub, perhaps, or— No 
see below it that other tip of varyingrtonc 
—two of them, V-shaped and turned flatly 
toward the point of danger; and then out of 
the blurring screen of twigs, woven together 
confusedly, the buck arose and leaped 
broadly into view. 

Quick the shot, but the buck was quicker! 
He jumped, heading straight away from 
me, his first lurch turning him right about, 
the feet gathered beneath him for the leap 
and never hesitating as he took it. I saw 
his white flag pitch into the air against his 
slanted back, the long hind legs strung out 
like stilts behind, and, landing with a 
bumping crash, leap again and sideways. 
Two bounds and then the close silence of 
the woods roared with the rifle’s crash! 
Bang—another bullet as he dodged away 
—bang! The white flag twitched down 
with a sudden jerk; I saw him stumble 
forward and regain himself—bang/—I flung 
another bullet after him; and | stood, look- 
ing over the sights, the rifle still at my 
shoulder, and waited, ready for another 
shot. Bump—bump—bump; the sound of 
it died away; he was gone, down the hill 
to my right. Had | failed again? Hit or 
miss, it was a time to search narrowly—it 
meant much whether | had touched him or 
not; that was the thing to discover. | had 
fired haphazard in a way, no time to level 
sights, snapping at him as he sailed in mid- 
air; and there could be no fixed certainty 
in mind as to where that bullet went. On 
my hands and knees I searched, poring 
over the snow; and there—almost when | 
had given up—there it was! 

It was a dozen rods along the trail, one dot 
on the unscarred snow between the rounded 
cups struck by his bounding feet, further 
on, another, and then a broad smear on the 
branches beside his path. | stood up and 
ran, foolishly enough. He was hit—and 


hard hit, but that made no odds in the 
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matter. Better to have sat still and 
waited; with that bullet to carry along, it 
would not be far before he halted, lying 
down to rest. But picking up my heels | 
trailed after him hotly, and, two hundred 
yards below me, jumped him helter-skel- 
ter again, and with little chance to stop 
him. 

It was a long chase after that. Slow was 
the word again! I gave him his start un- 
hindered, let him go as he chose, and, when 
a time elapsed, settled to his tracks. It 
was a long chase and a merry one—as the 
saying is; but after ducking into the swamps 
and dodging and turning through every 
blind-hole he could find in the way, | failed 
to respond to its merriment. But still 
with a dogged mind to have him, I followed 
on, noting that the red dots no longer 
marked the snow, and hunting as if there 
was a fresh buck ahead of me and all the 
day to hunt him. 

He kept on going after that. There were 
times when he would halt, turn around and 
stand as if he meant to lie; then something 
would move him, and on he went again. 
Urged on by the pursuit, he left the coun- 
try of the mountain, and ranged eastward 
across a long flat, hunting every tangle that 
lay in his way and going through holes it 
would stump a man to follow. But after 
two hours of this, his pace began to flag; 
he stopped more often, now, and then he 
couched. 

It was in the depth of ‘a fir thicket, a 
narrow place filled with the wrack of some 
passing blow—fallen logs, piled criss-cross 
again, and between them the sprouting 
shoots of conifers. I came to the front of 
it, took a look at the timbers-heaved there 
like a trap, and, warned off from trying, 
scrambled around its edge. Foot by foot 
along, | hunted for the tracks where he 
would have left it, and, drawing the circle 
to a finish, wound up where I had started. 
There he lay; I knew it, now; and, with a 
look to show the clearest way, | followed 
in behind. 

It was a narrow squeak, indeed, this 
chance | got at the buck. He lay behind 





the upturned roots of a fallen tree, taking 
a needed rest; and so I came on him un- 
awares. | say unawares—or so it was to 
me; but the buck had heard me and wasted 
no time in the going. The first | knew of 
him, there he was in mid-air again, sailing 
over the logs as if they were straws, and it 
was no pot-shot at him then that I got but 
a quick fling of the gun to my shoulder and 
a hurried pulling of the trigger. It was a 
chance shot, a fluke, perhaps, but the bullet 
did the trick. 

As the rifle cracked I saw him land, his 
legs doubled beneath him, and, pitching for- 
ward on his throat, bring up all standing 
against a log. There he lay, his head out- 
stretched and his long shanks limp beneath 
him, brought up all in a heap by that last 
merciful bullet. Poor thing! One cannot 
help a pang for the dead creature that ends 
the followed trail—even the gloating of 
hard-fought success cannot quite efface it, 
or at least I felt that way. But Hen’s 
thoughts, it appeared, were bred in a differ- 
ent line. As I came out into the tote-road, 
a half-mile beyond, there he sat on the 
logging bridge, sucking a pipe for comfort. 
“Well,” said he, and eyed me. 

“Well,” said I, looking back and grin- 


‘ 


ning, ““what did you get to-day, friend 
Henny?” 


“Mer” he answered casually. ‘Well, | 
got a measly little spikehorn that was wav- 
in’ his tail sassy in the bush. Did you git 
any?” 

I told him to come back and see. “ Hon- 
est, now,” he demanded, a gleam in his 
solemn eye. I nodded, and drew him on. 
Together we climbed back through the 
tangle; and, edging him along, it befell that 
Hen fell almost on top of my prize and 
stood there, open-mouthed. 

“Well, cuss my luck!” he exclaimed, a- 
gloating. ‘““Say—you ain’t got no rights to 
complain. Glad—oh, I say— Ain’t he 
a’ old he-buster, hey? Horns to him like 
a rocking-chair, too. Oh, say——” 

There was a conscious flattery in the way 
that Hen did most of the dragging, wher 
we hauled that buck to the road, 
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in the southern part of the state. The 

region had been settled within the 
memory of persons still living, and Mr. 
Dobbs, the ancestor of the town, was not 
only alive but hale and hearty and good for 
many years yet. 

“The way I happened to settle in this 
country,” said Mr. Dobbs, “ware that my 
father fit in the war of 1812, and he got a 
warrant from the government for a quarter 
section of land. So my brother and | come 
here in 1856 and brought a sawmill and got 
out timber and built us a good house. 

“Game ware very plentiful—thousands 
of prairie chickens and partridges and abun- 
dance of mink and deer. The streams ware 
full of pickerel, pike and bass, and at 
first we just about lived on fish and what 
we shot. There’s game around here still, 
but it’s been a good many years since I’ve 
had a first-class hunt. 

“Every spring and fall the Indians used 
to come here and stay a couple of weeks 
hunting and fishing. We never had no 
trouble with ’em until 1862. Then they 
made war on us, and for two hundred miles 
of the frontier they fell on the whites, and 
in thirty-six hours had killed nearly a 
thousand and took hundreds of prisoners. 
The people flocked here from a long dis- 
tance, and when the first refugees come, | 
can tell you things did look scarey. We got 
ready every gun and all the ammunition 
in the place, and posted pickets. Some 
expected the Indians ware right behind, 
follerin’ of ’em. However, they didn’t 
show up that night, and we didn’t really 
know what they ware doin’ of. So the 
next day we sent out scouts. They found 


| WAS at Dobbsdale, a country village 


the Indians had gone, and we've never 
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had no more trouble with ’em in our part 
of the state.” 

These reminiscences were related to me 
by Mr. Dobbs one afternoon while we sat 
in the shade of the trees on a plank bench 
in front of the hotel. The sun shone clear 
and hot on the dusty street. Three or four 
teams were hitched to posts and telegraph 
poles, and the horses stood, half asleep, 
patiently waiting for their masters. On 
the shadowed side of the street were a few 
men sitting on tke stone steps or window 
ledges talking together or reading papers. 
Business seemed to have come to a stand- 
still, and in the depths of the leading gro- 
cery store | could hear the proprietor toot- 
ing on a cornet with amazing persistency. 

On a corner across the way from the 
hotel was a one-man bank. When the 
mail came in the banker locked up his bank 
while he leisurely visited the post office. 
Next to the bank was what seemed to be a 
one-man store, and its proprietor, like the 
banker, went to the post office, but he left 
his door wide open. He was a tall, round- 
shouldered man with a leathery face and 
a brush of chin whiskers. His hat was a 
squatty derby of antique style, and his 
scant-lengthed trousers were patched on 
the seat. He was in his shirt sleeves and 
had his thumbs thrust into the armholes of 
his vest, with an air of self-satisfied inde- 
pendence. In his window, amid a dubious 
array of merchandise, was a fly-specked 
card on which were stenciled the words: 

Goops SoLp at Cost 

I made inquiry about this sign and 

about his business. ‘‘He’s an old-timer,” 


I] was told. ‘‘He was here before the 
flood, and he’s been sellin’ goods ‘at cost’ 





Where a guide is much in need 
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and makin’ money ever since. He does 
most of his work himself, though he has a 
boy around to help when he can find him, 
but that’s not often.” 

On my walks out into the surrounding 
country, whichever way | went, | fqund 
smooth, straight dirt roads and land flow- 
ing along endlessly with a hardly percepti- 
ble rise and fall. The farm dwellings were 
always among trees, often in one of the nat- 
ural oak woods, or on the edge of it; but 
more commonly in the midst of a planted 
square of poplars, willows and maples 
that inclosed all the buildings and the 
garden. 

The tillers of the soil are of many nation- 
alities, and they show a strong tendency to 
gather in racial settlements. Thus, in one 
Vicinity you will find all Germans, in an- 
other all Norse, and so on. If settlers of a 
particular race are at all numerous in a 
district they have their own church and 
church school, and in the school the text- 
books are mostly in the native language, 
though enough English is imparted to 
enable the children to speak and read it 
intelligently. 

I stopped at a German home one noon 
for dinner. We ate in the hot, smudgy 
little kitchen close to the stove. There 
were three children in the family, two of 
them boys, and the other a tall, attractive 
girl, who waited on the table—probably be- 
cause there was not room for her to sit with 
the rest. We had fried ham, bread and 
butter, coffee and cake. German was the 
ordinary language of the family, and before 
we began to eat each of the boys asked a 
blessing in that language. Dinner for the 
youngsters consisted mostly of bread, plenti- 
fully bespread with molasses. Every time 
a lad finished pouring from the molasses 
pitcher he gave the nose of it a swipe with 
his tongue to prevent its dripping. 

I asked the man if the Minnesota country 
suited him as well as his native Europe. 

“Gosh, yes!”’ was his response, “but my 
woman complains about the cold, long 
winter. It’s a little bit too long. When | 
come, twenty-seven years ago, the land 
around here was owned by one man. He'd 
got a whole section, by golly! The farm 
| bought of him was covered with scrub- 
by bushes and was so wet you couldn’t 
walk anywhere without gettin’ your boots 
filled with water. But cultivation and 
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ditches has dried it off. About ten years 
ago | built this house and a new barn. | 
wa’n’t goin’ to live in an old shack all my 
life. I had to go in debt some, and that’s 
the case with nearly all when they build, 
but most are gradually payin’.” 

Views as to the farm prosperity of the 
region differed widely. I stopped to talk 
with one man planting corn in a wayside 
field whose comments were decidedly pessi- 
mistic. ‘‘] bought my land in this blamed 
country when land was cheap,” he said, 
“and I didn’t put on styie nor anything of 
that kind, and yet it’s been mighty hard 
work to pay for it. I don’t know as | 
could have paid if | hadn’t had money 
come to me from elsewhere. You see 
when a feller borrowed fifteen years ago 
he had to pay ten per cent. interest. Now 
you get lower interest, but the price of land 
is up to fifty dollars or more an acre. Who- 
ever buys at such a price will never pay any 
of the principal in the world. 

“But what keeps most people in debt 
is the likin’ they have for puttin’ on style. 
They buy fancy buggies and a two-seated 
covered rig, and other things of the sort; 
not because they need ’em, but because 
some rich men they know have got such 
things. They buy expensive machinery, 
too, and then don’t take care of it. Be- 
sides that, they keep a miserable lot of 
stock of all kinds—horses, cattle and every- 
thing else; and they turn ’em out to pas- 
ture in the spring as soon as the grass starts, 
and the cattle keep ahead of the grass the 
season through and ain’t never really well 
fed. The buildings, too, are put up just as 
cheap as possible and won’t last.” 

The sky had been growing threatening 
while we talked, and | now thought it best 
to start for town. On the way I encoun- 
tered a little spatter of rain, but it was soon 
over; the clouds drifted on and streaks of 
sunshine glimmered across the vast land- 
scape. When I arrived at the hotel office 
1 found several people there, driven in by 
the shower and in no hurry to depart as 
long as the conversation was interesting. 
One of the men was the landlord. He was 
as much a farmer as a hotel-keeper, and he 
was coatless and had on overalls. Another 
man was a house-painter. There was pres- 
ently a pause in the talk and | repeated 
some of the pessimistic remarks of my corn- 
field acquaintance, 
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“That’s straight,” corroborated the 
painter. “A man can come here with six 
good horses to-day, and in a dozen years 
he won’t have enough money to get out of 
the country. Suppose he takes land and 
farms it to halves—at the end of the sea- 
son, after payin’ expenses, the profits won’t 
buy a bushel of potatoes. He'd be a good 
sight better off to go up in the woods or on 
the railroad and work by the day.” 

“Now stop right thar!” said the land- 
lord. “I’ve been here four times as long 
as you have, and I’ve farmed it, too, and I 
can tell you thar ain’t a better country lays 
outdoors than southern Minnesota.” 

“That talk ’ll do for strangers,” retorted 
the painter, ‘““but by gee! it won’t do for 
me. My brother has got a quarter section 
here, and he’d starve to death if | didn’t 
help him. Yes, sir, any renter who pays 
his rent and boards his family is doin’ a 
darn big thing; and you can stand such a 
man on his head when he’s through a sea- 
son and you can’t shake five dollars out of 
his pocket.” 

“Look here!” exclaimed the landlord, 
“the best land we got rents for two dollars 
an acre, and the man who can’t make 
money on it ain’t nofarmer. Whar is your 
brother situated?” 

“Four miles out on the east road.” 

“Oh, well, | ain’t surprised now | know 
whar he is. That land is so cold and sour 
you couldn’t raise quack grass on it. 

“To show you what sort of a country 
this is,” continued the landlord, “I'll tell 
you what | done last year. Thar was a 
part of my cornfield that I raised seventy 
bushels an acre on.” 

“Not much you didn’t,” disputed the 
painter. “Thirty bushels would be close- 
ter to it.” 

“| maysured it,” the landlord declared, 
‘and I'll leave it to the feller that did the 
husking. You know Jack Searles. He 
did most the whole job for me at three 
cents and a half a bushel; and he’d do one 
hundred and fifty bushels in a day. He 
did everlastingly rip them ears out o’ the 
husks. Why, me ’n’ my hired man tried 
racin’ with him, and we husked like cusses; 
but he did five bushels while both of us 
together was doin’ two.” 

“Seventy bushels to an acre!” scoffed the 
painter. “Itcan’t bedone. Must ’a’ been 
something like an ear of corn I fixed up to 
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show in a store window. I cut off the tip 
of one ear and the butt of another. The 
places where I cut just matched in size, and 
I stuck a stiff piece of wire in the cobs and 
joined the two ears together. It looked 
like a single ear, and I’ll be dog-goned if it 
wa’n’t more’n three feet long. Your corn- 
field was down by the creek, wa’n’t it”? 

“Yes.” 

“T saw it a year ago just after the corn 
come up, and I never see such crooked rows 
before in my life.” 

“My man planted it,” explained the 
landlord, ‘‘and | was tellin’ him we’d have 
to use the same horse to cultivate we did 
to plant because none o’ the others could 
go so crooked.” 

“Well,” said the painter, “you must ’a’ 
had to blindfold the horse, then, to get it 
through some o’ the rows.” 

“You can joke,”’ remarked the landlord, 
rather testily, “but I raised all the corn | 
said I did on that field. 1 can make money 
here, and so can others, though I will say, 
with,the land at present prices, a man has 
to scratch and be a good manager to get to 
ownit. But thar ain’t one man in ten of our 
farmers in debt now, while twenty years 
ago not more’n one in ten was out of debt.” 

The discussion was beginning to wax hot 
again when one of the occupants of the 
room called us all to the window. A rusty, 
gray old man was walking past, accompa- 
nying a pudgy old woman. He was very 
attentive, and there was a touch of gal- 
lantry and an attempt to make himself 
agreeable that was not to be mistaken. 

“Gee whiz!” exclaimed the painter, “he’s 
a widower, and she’s a widow.” 

“Yes,” said another, “that’s goin’ to be 
a match, sure! His son has just married 
her daughter, and now the old folks are 
goin’ to hitch.” 

“He was pretty well discouraged after 
his wife died,” saidthe painter. “If he was 
haulin’ a load of straw and had a tip-over, 
or if any other little thing didn’t go right, 
he was ready to leave this forsaken coun- 
try. But he seems to have chirked up and 
I s’pose everything is lovely.” 

“If that don’t beat the Dutch!” com- 
mented the landlord. 

The dispute about the prosperity of the 
region had been forgotten; for this glimpse 
of romance had been like oil on troubled 
waters. 














Drawing by Oliver Kemp. 
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THE COLONEL’S ARAB 


BY C. DE CRESPIGNY 


“MND now,” said our hostess, when she 
had seen us comfortably settled 
down in the veranda of her pretty 

Indian bungalow with lighted cigars and 

iced drinks, which were very comforting 

after our hot ride, ‘‘the next question is, 
how is Sultan?” 

To my surprise Colonel Jervis did not 
respond with his usual alacrity; a fine 
horseman and a keen lover of horses, any 
interest displayed in his Arab stud went, 
as a rule, straight to his heart, and Sultan 
was well known to be the very apple of his 
eye. But instead, he turned to his hostess 
with a look of reproachful surprise. 

“Haven't you heard?” he asked sadly. 

“Not a word,” said Mrs. Aylmer. ‘“‘ You 
don’t mean to say that anything has hap- 
pened to him?” 

“He was spirited away out of our cav- 
alry lines near Peshawar more than a 
month ago.” 

“Sultan stolen!” exclaimed the lady 
aghast. ‘‘But you got him back, of course 
you got him back? The Commissioner 
would have scoured the country for him— 
a horse like that.” 

“Why, yes, | got him back,”’ admitted 
the Colonel somewhat grudgingly, “but the 
Commissioner hadn’t much to do with it.” 

“Well, | am glad, but do tell me all 
about it,” and the lady settled herself 
down to listen. 

The Colonel took the precaution of for- 
tifying himself with some whiskey and 
soda, and then began: 

“We were sent out to camp some few 
miles north of Peshawar, a short time ago. 
The Afridis had been a little troublesome, 
doing some looting and knocking a few 
stray folk on the head; and so the Com- 
missioner thought the presence of some 
redcoats would be salutary. Still, we were 
not on active service, and as there were no 
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prospects of any fighting, things were de- 
cidedly dull; but as a precautionary meas- 
ure we put a thorn zeriba round the camp, 
with a ditch on the far side, to avoid any 
chance of a night rush. Splendid zeriba, 
too; must have been six foot high and 
nearly as solid as brick. | am always very 
careful with the wily Afghan,” said the Col- 
onel apologetically; ‘‘they are very handy 
with the knife at night. Of course, Sultan 
was in camp with me, too. 

“One morning about daylight, my sais, 
in a state of great excitement, woke me 
up and gasped out that Sultan had disap- 
peared during the night, leaving no trace 
behind except some heel ropes and his rug.” 

“Good gracious, were there no hoof 
marks?” : 

“None at all; that was one very curious 
point about it.” 

“But how did he get out of the camp?” 
I asked. 

“That perhaps was more curious still. 
There were only two gates, one at each end 
of the camp, and both were invariably kept 
shut from sunset to sunrise with a guard 
and sentry on each; so he did not get out 
that way. There was no attempt at a gap 
in the zeriba either.” 

“But how mysterious! What sort of a 
night was it?” asked Mrs. Aylmer with the 
air of a detective. 

“It was blowing nearly a gale; very 
difficult to hear anything, the sentries said; 
but there was a moon, though occasionally 
it was clouded over. I appealed to the 
Commissioner, and he listened with great 
attention and a very cock-sure manner. 
He apparently knew exactly what to do, 
but he didn’t tell me. Meantime, Sultan 
showed no symptoms of returning, and no- 
body knew where he was. If the earth had 
opened and swallowed him up, it could not 
have been more mysterious. 
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“] was sure that the horse had been 
stolen. What else could possibly have 
happened to him? He was well known in 
those parts as a valuable brute, and you 
know how the Afghans love a good horse. 
There is no villainy they won’t commit to 
get hold of a really good one. 

“| went to the Commissioner and offered 
five hundred rupees reward and no ques- 
tions asked, to any man who would return 
Sultan to me at the camp uninjured. But 
the Commissioner was a bit difficult; he 
talked about compounding a felony and 
other such things, and said if I would only 
leave it to him, he would recover the horse 
for nothing, that he had a clew and was fol- 
lowing it up, etc. I pointed out politely 
that he had been some time about it, and 
that we did not seem to be getting on very 
fast, and suggested that he should let me 
try my way. Eventually he agreed, but it 
was after a struggle.” 

“Well, did it come off?” 

“Not at first; I was disappointed and 
the Commissioner was openly triumphant; 
but I determined to stick to my guns. | 
offered to double the reward, and a fort- 
night later Yusuf Khan, one of our local 
carriers, with the reputation of being the 
most expert horse-thief north of the Indus, 
and who knew our camp as well as | did, 
as he was constantly bringing in supplies, 
came in as calm and self-possessed as pos- 
sible, riding Sultan himself.” 

““My word,” said Mrs. Aylmer, “but these 
Afridis have a fairly good nerve!” 

“They are all right. 1 will do him the 
justice to say he did look a trifle apologetic, 
and he smiled a gentle, sad sort of smile 
as he got off the horse and led him up to me. 
Sultan was looking splendid,” added the 
Colonel, anticipating the question; “‘his 
coat shone like satin and he had been well 
taken care of, evidently. I declare, when 
| saw the dear old beast looking so well and 
heard him whinny affectionately, | felt | 
could almost forgive that rascal Yusuf. 
‘Here is your horse, Sahib,’ he said; ‘not 
a hair of him is touched; I have guarded 
him as the apple of my eye.’ 

I kept my word and asked no ques- 
tions, but went to the Commissioner and 
got gold “for a thousand-rupee check. Yu- 
suf took the gold, counted it carefully, 
and tucked it into his volurninous sheep- 
skin; he salaamed gratefully and pre- 
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pared to withdraw. His smile was heav- 
enly.” 

“Weren't you simply dying of curiosity 
to find out how he got Sultan out of the 
camp?” asked Mrs. Aylmer. 

“Rather, and in the end it got the better 
of me, and I had to ask him, but | could get 
nothing out of him for some time. There 
was a deal of maidenly modesty about him; 
he reminded me of my promise and was 
obdurate. But the more | thought of 
those sentry-guarded gates, and the absence 
of hoof marks, and the six-foot fence, the 
more determined | was to find out. 

“Finally I tried bribery and corruption; 
I produced gold mohurs, one, and then 
two, then three. Yusuf’s eyes began to 
glisten at the sight of more gold, and he 
thought a lot. Finally some brilliant idea 
seemed to strike him; for at last he turned 
to me frankly with the air of one who 
has been over-persuaded. ‘Sahib,’ he said, 
‘I can refuse you nothing; the protector 
of the poor has treated me as a brother, 
and I am forever his slave,’ and here he 
patted the gold affectionately and his eyes 
twinkled. ‘I will speak the words of truth. 
Heaven-born, it was in this manner: The 
fame of your Sultan is well known to us, 
and | determined he should be mine; but 
[ waited long for the right night. I wanted 
a night when the winds blew from all quar- 
ters of the heavens, and there was a moon.’ 

“That puzzled me, but he said, ‘Sahib, 
have patience, and presently you shall 
know all. To get into the camp was easy; 
there is no warfare between your people 
and mine, and the redcoat sentries at night 
are few and far between. | got in over the 
zeriba there,’ pointing to a bit which had 
been strengthened with sand bags, ‘and | 
crawled slowly, oh, so slowly, up to the 
horse. Several times | had to stop on my 
way; when I got there, the Sahib’s sais was 
sleeping alongside of him. He slept like a 
child, so there was no need for this,’ he 
said, tapping the short, sharp sword he 
carried.” 

“The villain, would he have stabbed 
poor Achmet?” 

“Very probably,” replied the Colonel 
dryly, “or any one else who had got in his 
way just then. ‘Then,’ he continued, ‘1 
tied on the high-born Sultan’s feet the shoes 
of felt we Afridis use when we—we—do 
not wish to be followed. It took time and 
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care not to frighten the horse, and ever | 
had to keep my eye on the sais.’”’ 

“It is lucky for Achmet he slept so 
soundly.” 

“Yes, | expect he was as near his heaven 
as he ever wants to be. His face was a 
study of horror as he listened to Yusuf, 
Then Yusuf went on, ‘I slipped the head- 
rope through the horse’s mouth and looped 
it under his jaw, as is the custom of our 
people; then | undid the heel ropes, one 
by one, and Sultan was free. The sais 
still slept.’ 

“*But how on earth did you get him out 
of the camp?’ I demanded, no longer able 
to restrain my curiosity. 

“*That was easy enough, Sahib; see, | 
will show you,’ and Yusuf went up to Sul- 
tan and, as Achmet shrunk back in terror, 
took the bridle into his own hand. | de- 
clare, old Sultan whinnied with pleasure, 
and shoved his nose into the rascal’s hands 
and pockets in search of sugar. He and 
the old horse were as thick as thieves. 

“Come,” he said, ‘come, High-born one, 
and | will show you where the Sahib’s red- 
coats have not been as careful as usual with 
their zeriba.’ | followed Yusuf, who was 
leading Sultan, while Achmet followed be- 
hind in abject fright. About fifty yards 
off we came to a place in the zeriba which 
was decidedly lower than the rest—noth- 
ing very noticeable at first sight, as the 
sloping down \ as gradual. 

“*Yusuf,’ I said, a dark suspicion com- 
ing over me, ‘was this part of the zeriba 
always like this?’ 

““Who knows, Heaven-born?’ he re- 
plied evasively, with the curious smile he 
had worn during the whole conversation. 
‘The wind blows like Sheitan in these parts; 
perhaps it may have blown some of the 
thorn bushes from the top.’ If so, the 
wind had done it most artistically, for it was 
only noticeable after a little study. 

“When | got here,’ he continued, ‘I 
thought the time had come. 1 knew that 
Sultan could leap like a mountain goat; 
it is common talk with us, Sahib, that he 
can easily leap a tall man’s height. Yes, 
it was just here,’ said Yusuf, carefully ex- 
amining the ground. ‘See, Sahib,’ and he 
pointed to the ground in growing excite- 


ment. | bent down and examined the 
ground—we all did—but it was just like 
any other bit of ground. ‘It was just here 
| jumped on Sultan’s back like this,’ and 
in the twinkling of an eye he was on the 
horse’s back; ‘and | galloped him at the 
zeriba like this,’ and in an instant, suit- 
ing the action to the word, Yusuf spoke 
sharply. Sultan pricked up his ears, can- 
tered up to the fence and, getting his hind 


legs well under him, sailed over, just kick-. 


ing the top thorns gently with his hind 
feet. Sultan has jumped higher but sel- 
dom bigger—as he cleared the ditch nicely 
on the far side with a foot or so to spare.” 

“Did Yusuf jump him back again into 
camp?” 

“He did not,” replied the Colonel grimly. 
“After he had cleared the zeriba he can- 
tered off leisurely northward, while we 
stood looking at him. When it dawned on 
me that Yusuf was really off, | had half a 
dozen troopers mounted in an instant, and 
we gave chase; but what was the use? He 
had a good start and was galloping, swift- 
ly and easily toward the mountains. No 
horse in camp could live with him.” 

“You don’t say—Yusuf—stole—Sultan 
—for the second time?”’ asked Mrs. Aylmer 
incredulously. 

“That’s exactly what the rascal did, 
and also | may mention about eleven hun- 
dred rupees in good hard cash.” 

“Good heavens! But couldn’t the men 
have shot him?” 

“Some of the sentries did start shooting, 
but it was a small and rapidly moving 
object, and | stopped them. They were 
much more likely to hit the horse, and | 
would rather lose Sultan than have him 
injured cr killed,’ said the Colonel re- 
proachfully. ‘After all he will be happy 
with Yusuf; the rascal will be kind to 
him, and that is the main thing,” he added 
thoughtfully with the air of a man who 
has voluntarily resigned the only woman 
he ever loved to a successful rival, to insure 
her happiness. “But as for Yusuf himself, 
if ever | catch him again, I’ll—” But the 
Colonel could apparently find no words 
suitable for the lady’s ears to explain his in- 
tentions, so he buried his face in his glass 
instead. 

















THE ROOSEVELT CUP WON BY VIM. 


Given by the Eastern Yacht Club under the auspices of the President for a German-American series of 
five races over a fifteen-mile course. Vim won three races, Auk (American) one and Waunsee (German) one; 
the Americans excelling in windward work and on fit and handling of canvas. Vim was designed by William 
Gardner, is owned by Trenor L. Park, and was sailed by Clifford Bucknam, an amateur. 





















TICKLE THE TOAD 


FLORISTS AND THEIR STRANGE PETS 


BY W. B. TOMLINSON 


FACT not generally known is that 
A the presence of toads and turtles 
is encouraged in large floral es- 
tablishments, while mice are pests to be 
eradicated. The latter, however, disturb 
no flowers except carnations. Climbing 
the stalks, they gnaw off the buds and 
blossoms. When these have fallen they 
descend and feed upon them. Why don’t 
they keep cats in greenhouses? Fancy 
an impetuous feline with no restraining 
taste for the beautiful, dashing about 
among the delicate potted shrubs in a 
greenhouse! 

A few days ago, at a large floral farm, 
the writer, entering a greenhouse, saw one 
of the proprietors making strange motions 
with a stick which he held outstretched. 
Closer inspection revealed a large, rusty 
toad under a shrub. Sometimes it would 
lick the end of the stick and sometimes bite 
it playfully, like a dog. When its ugly 
back was scratched it would hump itself 
with pleasure like a cat when you stroke 
it. When the stick was withdrawn a few 
inches the toad hopped to it and humped 
himself again with an unmistakable ap- 
peal for more scratching. 

“Are these your pets, Mr. Hervus?” 

“Well, yes, in a sense they are. We're 
not the warmest bosom friends, but we 


have a pretty fair understanding. I’m 
rather fond of toads. See that old turtle 
back under the leaves? He’s just a little 
bit jealous. I can tell by his eyes. It 
doesn’t do any good to tickle his back, but 
watch him chew the stick! He’s a nice 
old fellow! 

“Yes, we’re glad to keep them around. 
The turtles stay pretty well, but the migra- 
tory toad is liable to hop off and never find 
his way back.” 

“They live on insects, eh?” 

“No, not altogether. I was just going 
to turn over this little patch of earth— 
too many angleworms in it. Now watch!” 

He clanked his spade several times 
against the stone coping of a flower bed. 
Answering rustles sounded from the low 
foliage in half a dozen directions, and the 
turtles hurried toward him. While he 
broke up the clods and tossed out the 
worms, they were as eager as a flock of 
chickens after a handful of corn. At a 
respectful distance quite a “‘scatterment”’ 
of toads looked on with envious eyes. 

“Oh, yes, we feed them often. It pays 
to keep on good terms with the turtles.” 

Having finished their grateful repast (if 
turtles know what gratitude is), they wad- 
dled off again, one by one, to their leafy 
hiding places. 


A-CALLING YOU 


BY GRACE 


G. CROWELL 


Can you not hear through the blue haze 


Of these rare Indian summer days 


A call within you, faint, yet clear, 


Of voices from the yester-year— 
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A-calling, calling your 














THE CAMBRIDGE-HARVARD BOAT 
RACE FROM PUTNEY TO 
MORTLAKE 


BY ROGER A. DERBY* 


AND 


W. B. WOODGATE 


ESPECIALLY TAKEN COPYRIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS BY BAKER AND 
MUGGERIDGE 





The Harvard crew at (about) the beginning of the recover. 


*See page 232 
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D. A. Newhall, No. 7 


P. W. Flint, No. 4 


The Harvard crew and substitutes. 

















Prince George 


The young Princes of Wales watching the crews. 
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Captain Filley discussing the race with Lord Desborough. 
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Harvard bringing in their oars. 
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Cambridge starting. At the catch 


Harvard under way. At full reach. 


Cambridge under way. At (nearly) full reach. 


For article on the race see page 232. 
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Getting into position at the start. 





How loyal Harvard followed the race. 
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Cambridge leading by four lengths at Hammersmith bridge, one and three-quarter miles from the start. 





At the finish: Cambridge winning by two lengths 
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“OLD HICKORY” AND HIS INDIAN 





CAMPAIGNS 


BY LYNN TEW SPRAGUE 


DRAWING BY STANLEY M. ARTHURS 


N a log cabin in the extreme northern 
part of Sou h Carolina, on the fifteenth 
day of March, 1767, a Scotch-Irish 

woman named Jackson gave birth to a boy 
child who became the most extraordinary 
man in the annals of the republic. 

The mother was living on the charity of 
a brother-in-law who was himself miserably 
poor. She had been a widow but a few 
days, and her only heritage from her hus- 
band was a hut in the wilderness which she 
had abandoned. This baby was her third 
child and all were boys. Strangely in- 
auspicious as such an entrance into the 
world was, the career that was to follow 
was more diversely and brilliantly strange. 
The posthumous child was named Andrew, 
after his father, and grew into a tall, way- 
ward, homely, lank boy with coarse fea- 
tures and an ungovernable temper. When 
he was six or seven years old he spent a 
few months in a log schoolhouse, where he 
learned the rudiments of arithmetic and to 
read and to make illegible strokes with a 
goose quill. Spelling was an art he never 
acquired. This was all the schooling he 
ever had save that which was thrust upon 
him by the romantic and adventurous in- 
cidents of his turbulent life. He was nine 
years old when the Colonies declared their 
independence. When he was thirteen the 
fury of the bitter partisan strife that dev- 
astated the Carolinas ran through the 
wilderness where he lived like a prairie fire. 
The savage Tarleton killed over a hundred 
of the district militia and Andrew’s first 
réle in the grim tragedy of war was that of 
a nurse. His eldest brother died from ex- 
posure in the service of the Colonies at this 
time, and young Andrew’s passionate heart 
was grief-stricken. Next year Greene came 
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racing north through the country with 
Cornwallis at his heels and the Jackson 
family fled to the friendly district of Char- 
lotte. Here Andrew became a boy of all 
work for six months. Then he went back 
home and, being now fourteen, he and his 
remaining brother, aged sixteen, took a 
hand in the local Whig and Tory strife. 
He helped defend a Whig home against 
an assaulting band of Tories, and in their 
repulse the boy behaved gallantly. Here, 
then, as a mere lad, the future great general 
who, at New Orleans, with a heterogeneous 
rabble made up of frontiersmen and pirates, 
of raw militia and unwarlike Creoles, was 
to whip a superior force of Wellington’s 
veterans of the peninsula campaign, and 
Nelson’s old heroes of Trafalgar, received 
his baptism of fire and greatly to his taste 
he found it. But the victorious band of 
Whigs with whom he first served had hard- 
ly begun to rejoice when a troop of Corn- 
wallis’ dragoons came galloping to the fray 
and Andrew and his brother were gath- 
ered up with the rest and made prisoners 
of war. 

A fierce patriotism was now awakened in 
this fearless and passionate boy. A British 
officer ordered him to clean his boots. He 
refused with flaming spirit and the bruta! 
officer drew his sword to cleave the dough- 
ty little rebel’s skull. In warding off the 
blow Andrew received upon his arm and 
scalp, wounds, the scars of which he bore 
to his grave. The two brothers were sent 
to Camden, where they were confined with 
other captives in a loathsome prison. They 
were half clad in filthy rags, ill fed on nau- 
seating food. The prison fever and the 
smallpox broke out. The mother, with the 
marvelous energy of her race, walked fifty 
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He commenced the practice of law in earnest and 
with pistols in his belt.’ 































miles in twenty-four hours to Camden, and 
plead with such pious zeal that her sons 
were released. The brother died of small- 
pox; but Andrew’s will, and hate, and thirst 
for revenge restored him. The mother’s 
heart had been so touched by the suffering 
she had seen that she set out for Charles- 
ton to nurse prisoners there, sickened with 
fever and died. 

Andrew was now alone, penniless, un- 
attractive, ignorant; but there was heroic 
stuff in him could he but find his world. 
By the time he was well the war was over. 
He attempted to learn the saddler’s trade, 
but his turbulent temper could tolerate 
nothing so tame. He went to Charleston, 
turned brawler, cock-fighter, tipster, gam- 
bler. In one season of hard luck when 
he was eighteen years old he determined 
to stake his all and if he won leave 
the town. Fortune favored him. He 
bought a good horse and with a hundred 
dollars in his pocket rode away. He heard 
of a rough courtry school where the pug- 
nacious attendants always unmercifully 
whipped the teacher and instructors were 
few and wary. Its ill fame attracted 
Andrew. He could read and do sums and 
here adventure promised. He took the 
school. In two weeks it moved like an 
army on dress parade. The winter’s 
teaching turned his thoughts to books. He 
concluded he would like to become a law- 
yer. Not much legal knowledge was need- 
ed in those days. The magistrates were 
chosen because they were men of proper- 
ty and sense, and attorneys were clever 
wranglers with only a smattering of law. 
Andrew went to Salisbury, N. C. Judge 
McKay liked his spirit. He remained there 
two years, saw something of decent society, 
acquired some polish of manner, and grew 
into a tall, spare, graceful man. He was 
licensed as a lawyer, but his spirit was 
untamable. He still gambled and fought 
cocks. He dominated all his fellows, was 
violent, stiff-necked and willful. ‘He was 
the only bully I ever knew,” said one con- 
temporary, “who was not a coward at 
heart.”” He loved athletics and excelled 
in them. He raced horses. ‘He did not 
wear my law books much,” said Judge Mc- 
Kay. “He was in my stables more than 
in my office. 1 am afraid he was the head 
of all the rowdies hereabouts.” He blas- 
phemed like a buccaneer. All his active 
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life he swore as instinctively as other men 
breathe. As a contemporary put it, “he 
was marvelously profane.”” But with all 
this he was generous to a fault, and had, 
on rare occasions when passion did not 
cloud his heart, a streak of real chivalry in 
his fiery nature. He was the most loyal 
adherent to those who submitted to his 
imperious will. Never were such contra- 
dictory traits united in one man. 

Andrew was now twenty-one, a lawyer 
without funds. So he went to Martinsville 
and clerked in a store for a few months. 
All the country now embraced in the state 
of Tennessee belonged at that time to 
North Carolina, and was called Washing- 
ton County. There were only two settle- 
ments worthy of the name in the whole 
district. Jonesboro, in the eastern part, 
was just over the mountains; three hun- 
dred miles west through the wilderness on 
the banks of the Cumberland River lay the 
village of Nashville, comprising about forty 
log cabins. This wild frontier country had 
been for years the refuge of fugitives from 
justice, whose treatment of the Indians had 
excited bitter hostility. There were less 
than four thousand whites in the whole 
county. They were cut off from the 
world; many were almost as rude and un- 
civilized as the savages. North Carolina 
resolved to bring some order into this wild 
district. The legislature appointed John 
McNairy judge. A public prosecutor was 
needed. The position was hazardous, the 
pay poor, the work more that of a ranger 
than of an attorney. - No reputable lawyer 
would take it. The judge knew the mettle 
of the store clerk at Martinsville and recom- 
mended him. The perilous position was 
accepted. Andrew Jackson had found his 
world. 

He had just attained his manhood, and 
his years had been already crowded with 
more of violent incident and desperate 
fortune than fill the whole career of many 
men deemed adventurous. But Andrew’s 
hurricane, hazardous life had just begun. 
He was henceforth to be tossed about 
among perils like the fabled Ulysses. The 
party that he journeyed to Nashville with 
narrowly escaped massacre by Andrew’s 
vigilance. Arriving there, he commenced 
the practice of law in earnest and with 
pistols in his belt. What with criminals to 
apprehend, frontier feuds, disputes over 
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land grants, there was plenty to do in this 
raw community. To be sure, Andrew knew 
little of law precedents, but then no one ex- 
cept the judge knew so much as he. Ina 
very few weeks his cyclonic, fearless vigi- 
lance made him a terror to ruffians. We 
could fill the space we have with a mere list 
of his adventures. In seven years, alone 
or with but one or two companions, he 
made twenty-two journeys between the two 
largest settlements of his district, always 
at the risk of life. ‘No man ever beat me 
just grazing death,” he once boasted. He 
was a prince of backwoodsmen. It is a 
subsequent larger fame that has swallowed 
up a celebrity like that of Crockett, Boone 
and Houston. In his new position he was 
as hot-headed and furious as an Oriental 
despot, but he was as valiant and adven- 
turous as a Viking. He personally led 
many fights against cattle thieves and 
Indians. He had an exalted sense of his 
position and duty. He was, as a frontiers- 
man remarked, ‘“‘mad upon his enemies.” 
Once a large number of Southern ruffians 
settled on some government land. Word 
was brought to the territorial governor. 
“Tell the District Attorney,” he said. 

“But there is an army of them.” 

“Tell the District Attorney; he'll fix 
“em.” 

As settlers poured into the Tennessee 
wilderness Andrew’s private business grew. 
He became the owner of large tracts of land 
and he acquired by his practice a rough and 
telling eloquence. But when his passions 
were aroused—and nothing was easier than 
to arouse them—he was as immovable and 
as fiery as a volcano. He was the type of 
a man that no civilized community could 
have tolerated; but he throve wondrously 
in that wild land. He rode over all ob- 
stacles, mastered men by mere force of his 
will, just as the violence of his passions 
mastered him. That he had great intellec- 
tual powers cannot be doubted. But he was 
only half educated, intolerant, knew no 
restraint. Those who were not his blind 
followers were his enemies, and his hate was 
implacable. To disagree with him meant 
a quarrel; but see things as he did and 
there was no firmer friend. He had many 
feuds and fought numerous duels. He once 
tore a blank leaf from a law book in the 
midst of a trial and wrote a challenge to the 
judge. 
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This explosive fire-eater had married in 
Tennessee and proved himself the gentlest 
and most knightly of husbands. The lady 
was a divorcée, but by some mistake the 
ceremony of marriage took place before 
the decree of divorce was made final. Anoth- 
er marriage rectified the error, but a politi- 
cal opponent named Dickinson afterward 
spoke lightly of the lady. A duel followed. 
Dickinson was the best shot in the territory, 
and it fell to him to fire first. The ball 
fractured Jackson’s breast bone and broke 
a rib, but not a sign of being hit did he be- 
tray. “Good God, have I missed?” Dick- 
inson cried, stepping back in dismay to 
his second. “Back to your mark, sir,” 
thundered Jackson’s second. Jackson now 
took careful and deliberate aim and killed 
the man with as little remorse as if he were 
a dog. 

When Tennessee became a state, in 1796, 
and entitled to two senators and a repre- 
sentative, Jackson became that represen- 
tative. As such he succeeded in having 
Tennessee reimbursed for the expense of 
certain Indian wars in which he himself had 
been concerned. This made him immense- 
ly popular at home. 

Jackson next went to the senate to fill a 
vacancy. Many years afterward Jefferson, 
in retirement, speaking to Webster, re- 
called Jackson at this time and said, ‘His 
passions were terrible. I have seen him 
attempt to speak repeatedly, and as often, 
after a little, choke with rage. His pas- 
sions are no doubt cooler now. He has 
been much tried since | knew him, but he 
is a dangerous man.”’ He resigned his 
seat in the senate and became Chief Jus- 
tice of Tennessee. His ungrammatical de- 
cisions, it is said, were generally sound. 
He, of course, quarreled with the governor 
of the state and subsequently challenged 
him to a duel, but the challenge was de- 
clined. Casually meeting the governor 
afterward, Jackson drew his pistol and bade 
the other draw, but bystanders prevented 
bloodshed. 

An amusing incident of Jackson’s life at 
this time may be told. Riding in his car- 
riage on his circuit he was met by three 
freighters with their wagons. The burly 
teamsters made the unknown judge step 
down, and standing over him with their 
heavy whips bade him dance for them. 
Jackson begged leave to remove his boots. 














and put on his slippers, which he said were 
in the carriage. The teamsters acquiesced 
and Jackson reached under the seat and 
drew out his pistols. ‘‘Now, you damned 
rascals,” he said, “you shall dance for me.” 
And he kept them at it till they dropped 
to the ground. 

After six years he retired from the bench 
and went into business. He was shrewd 
and successful, but the failure of his eastern 
factory embarrassed him and he was forced 
to sell much of his land. Then for a while 
he lived upon his estate, afterward so cele- 
brated as “The Hermitage,” in a very 
primitive fashion. He raised and dealt in 
mules and cotton, game cocks and negroes. 
It is typical of him that he treated his 
slaves with extreme kindness and looked 
carefully to their condition and that he 
sold his best specimens to a cruel fate 
“down the river.” It is also character- 
istic that he especially loved a certain game 
cock which, after being vanquished and 
apparently dead, had suddenly leaped up 
and killed its antagonist. He was deep in 
politics and, being a Democrat, was of course 
a violent one. Loving adventure more 
than life, he became interested in Aaron 
Burr’s adventure in the Southwest. But 
though he was as brave as Cesar he was 
also as patriotic as Brutus, and he cut loose 
from Burr the first moment he suspected 
treasonable designs. 

About the time Jackson left the bench 
he was elected major-general of the state 
militia, and, when the war of 1812 broke 
out, promptly offered his services. He was 
ordered to proceed down the river with 
twenty-five hundred men, as it was feared 
New Orleans would be attacked by the 
British. It is interesting to note that two 
young men then unknown to fame—one 
named Samuel Houston and the other 
David Crockett—marched with this force. 
Nor is it surprising that this genius for con- 
trasts, who prefixed every utterance with 
“By the Almighty!” or “By God, sir!” 
carried with him on this expedition the 
first of the great missionaries to the Indians 
and the benighted whites of the Southwest, 
the saintly Samuel Mills. 

Arriving at Natchez, Jackson was thrown 
into a terrible rage by the news that no 
attack was looked for, and by orders to dis- 
band his troops and return. He refused 
to leave his men stranded down the river, 
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brought them home at his own expense, 
and by his magnanimity would have been 
financially ruined had not Col. Thomas 
H. Benton of his command, afterward so 
celebrated as United States Senator from 
Missouri, “threatened” the administration 
at Washington and had Jackson reim- 
bursed. Nor is it surprising that Jackson 
afterward quarreled with Benton and tried 
to horsewhip him in a tavern. In this 
affair young Jesse Benton shot Jackson in 
the shoulder, and the old terrorist carried 
a painful wound all his life and was much 
weakened by it. 

This disgraceful quarrel happened in 
1813, and while Jackson was still suffering 
from his injury the Creek Indians residing 
in what is now southern Georgia and Ala- 
bama, excited by the celebrated Tecumseh, 
took to the war path. It was the old story. 
Supplied with arms by the English, who 
were then at war with America, and by the 
Spanish, who then held Florida, the savages 
tortured and massacred without distinction 
of age or sex. Such of the settlers as had 
warning fled to the blockhouses and forts. 
Five hundred and fifty-three of them had 
gathered at Fort Mims. On the 30th of 
August in that year, owing to the negli- 
gence of those incommand, the Red Sticks, 
the most savage of the hostile Creek tribes, 
surprised the post and only fifteen whites 
escaped the scalping knife. All the South- 
west was terrorized. The Red Sticks, burn- 
ing and massacring as they moved, spread 
through the country. Forts Steven, Ver- 
non, Rankin and Huron were literally 
packed with settlers who, if not speedily 
relieved, would suffer a similar fate. Pite- 
ous appeals were made to the governors of 
Louisiana, Georgia and Tennessee. Ten- 
nessee was the first to send help. Jack- 
son, as fiery and determined as ever, though 
hardly well enough to be upon his feet, 
crossed into what is now Alabama on 
October 12th, at the head of forty-five 
hundred men—partly state militia, partly 
frontier volunteers. Part of the Creeks 
were friendly, but Jackson had before him 
to the nearest considerable villages of the 
hostile bands nearly two hundred miles ol 
pathless wilds. His officers beseeched him 
not to march farther until provisioned. 
But the avenging spirit of the hot-blooded 
general was aroused. He would brook no 
hesitation, no delay. Sending a detach- 
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ment of cavalry forward to forage as best 
they could, he harangued his men and 
plunged into the wilderness. His desper- 
ate resolution fairly drove his reluctant 
troops through the roughest country; he 
marched his men thirty-six miles the first 
six hours. The hardships of that march 
rivaled those of Arnold and Morgan on 
Quebec. It was at this time that his troops 
began to call him, for his toughness, “Old 
Hickory.” In ten days the wasted, half- 
starved army arrived at the source of the 
Coosa River. He at once destroyed the 
Indian village there, showing little more 
mercy than the Indians had shown at Fort 
Mims. He built on the spot Fort Strother, 
and proclaimed a war of extermination. 
Before his men had any time to rest, word 
came that the friendly Creek village of 
Talladega was besieged. Hither rushed 
the iron-willed commander, and on the 
morning of the 8th of November he fell 
upon his prey like an eagle out of the sky 
and his victory was complete, final, mer- 
ciless. He was now but little over fifty 
miles from the Hickory ground—the center 
of the savage Red Sticks’ country—and 
washed to turn south. But his exhausted 
men could move no farther. Painfully he 
led them back to Fort Strother. On this 
march one soldier half-crazed with hunger 
approached the determined general and 
begged for food. ‘I will divide my dinner 
with you,” Jackson said, and he handed 
the soldier six acorns. At Fort Strother, 
where he was compelled to sit down to 
await provisions and reinforcements, the 
suffering, hardships and heroism were ex- 
treme. Every difficulty beset this man of 
flint. When human strength could bear 
no more the militia rebelled. Jackson 
summoned his volunteer frontiersmen to 
arms and quelled the militia. But, almost 
immediately after, the volunteers them- 
selves mutinied. Jackson now called out 
the militia and subdued the frontiersmen, 
but was compelled to promise to lead all 
his troops home if provisions and rein- 
forcements did not arrive within two days. 
Truthful to his promises he marched north, 
but met succor. Then the resolute man 
marched south again. But even his dogged 
courage could not prevail over destiny; the 
new troops were enlisted for short service 
and had consumed much of their time by 
a leisurely march through the wilderness. 


A new rebellion broke out and Jackson 
trained the artillery upon the mutineers 
and told them that they should only return 
over his:dead body. He stormed at the 
officers and told them he would shoot them 
all if he were not in need of their services. 
In the end he could do nothing but make a 
few successful raids, leaving the stronghold 
of the Red Sticks undestroyed. 

At length in January, 1814, he received 
new reinforcements enlisted for six 
months. These in turn attempted mutiny. 
Jackson’s brittle patience could bear no 
more. He threatened that he would shoot 
as a deserter any man who breathed a syl- 
lable of rebellion, and a few days later had 
executed a young man under peculiarly sad 
and touching circumstances. Yet we may 
note here that after an Indian skirmish at 
about this time, the strange and merciless 
general picked up on the field an abandoned 
boy papoose, took it to his tent, nursed it 
himself and afterward adopted the child 
and reared it to manhood. 

On January 22d and 24th he won two 
brilliant though small victories over bands 
of the hostile troops; and then with two 
thousand picked, loyal men marched south 
to Tohopeka, where the Indians had made 
a final stand in force at a loop of the Tal- 
lapoosa River known as the Horseshoe. 
Along the land side the savages had erected 
a breastwork of logs six feet high. Both 
flanks and the rear were protected by the 
stream. It was a position of great strength, 
perfectly suited to Indian warfare. The 
peninsula was well wooded, the river banks 
thickly fringed with bushes. Over a hun- 
dred canoes were hidden in the brush by 
the wily savages to be used for escape if 
unable to hold their position. But Jack- 
son was resolved to prevent escape. He 
ordered General Coffee with his cavalry to 
cross the river above and, descending to a 
position opposite the bend, prevent retreat 
and if possible cross the stream and attack 


‘in the rear. Then (March 27, 1814) Jack- 


son arranged his line of battle with his 
usual military tact and resourcefulness. He 
opened with a bombardment from two 
cannon. While the battery was engaged, 
Coffee arrived at his position and his In- 
dian scouts soon discovered the canoes. 
Coffee at once ordered his friendly Indians 
to swim the river and bring over as many 
canoes as possible. This measure suc- 
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ceeded so well that a detachment from his 
force recrossed in the stolen boats and fell 
upon the rear of the hostile Creeks. Jack- 
son, guessing from the firing what had been 
done, now hurled his assault. One of the 
most savage Indian fights in history fol- 
lowed. Jackson’s men, inspirited by his 
own enthusiasm, went over the breastwork 
in the face of an awful fire, but the Indians, 
now attacked on all sides and driven from 
their defenses, fought from behind trees and 
the cover of the bushes. They knew this 
terrible white chief too well to ask quarter 
or to surrender. The hopeless contest 
raged furiously until night fell; then over 
two-thirds of the savages lay dead. It was 
not only the end cf Creek hostilities but the 
destruction of Indian power in the South- 
west. “Jackson’s great victories,” one 
historian declares, ‘“‘really. settled forever 
the long quarrel between the white man and 
the red man.” Jackson lost two hundred 
and one men, and among the desper- 
ately wounded was young Sam Houston. 
The determined commander now marched 
through the hostile country, destroying all 
the villages. A few weeks later he made a 
treaty which took from the Creeks millions 
of acres of their land, a treaty almost as 
severe upon the friendly tribes as upon the 
hostile ones. What remained of the latter 
crossed into Florida to join with the Sem- 
inoles in future wars. During all this ter- 
rible campaign its indomitable hero was 
physically the mere wreck of a man. His 
reputation had heretofore been chiefly in 
the West, but he was now famous through- 
out the nation, and a little later was made 
major-general and given command in the 
Southwest. Less than five months before 
another great frontier general, who was a 
gentleman, had fought the battle of the 
Thames, and Tecumseh and nearly all his 
followers North and South lay dead. 

For the next two years Jackson’s tireless 
energy was exerted in the defense of his de- 
partment from British attack. We have 
only to do with his Indian campaigns and 
cannot trace his larger and more successful 
battles. England, when Napoleon was de- 
posed, turned all her energies to the Amer- 
ican war. Florida was in possession of 
Spain and that decrepit monarchy was un- 
able to police her colonies and was secretly 
hostile to the young republic. The British 
shamefully used Spanish territory for a 
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base; Pensacola was a mere hostile British 
port. The English ministry, relieved of 
European wars, felt not the slightest doubt 
of their ability to seize and hold all our 
Gulf coast. It was well for America that 
so able and determined a commander was 
at that time in command in the South. 
Jackson was violent in his denunciation 
of the Spanish breach of neutrality. He 
begged permission to march into Florida. 
Communication was very slow in those 
days. While President Madison hesitated, 
Jackson acted on his own responsibility. 
He repulsed the British attack on Mobile, 
and immediately after shot six of his own 
men for a mutiny which they never in- 
tended. He then marched east into Flor- 
ida, and, compelling the British to evacuate 
Pensacola, seized that place, but immediate- 
ly handed it over to the Spanish governor 
again. His high-handed course brought 
about much diplomatic trouble. Return- 
ing now to New Orleans, he found that al- 
most defenseless city threatened by a force 
of England’s veterans fifteen thousand 
strong. So confident was Great Britain of 
easy success that civil officers were sent 
with the expedition to govern the captured 
city. The history of the battle of New 
Orleans is the proudest memory America 
has of her land conflicts in a war not much 
to her glory. How Jackson’s consummate 
skill and Herculean energy formed an army 
out of seemingly impossible materials; how 
he declared the most remorseless of military 
rules; how he infused the despairing citi- 
zens with his own tiger spirit and how he 
hurled back in ignominious defeat the very 
flower of supposedly unconquerable Euro- 
pean troops is known to every patriotic 
student. After the battle of New Orleans 
(January 8, 1815)—a battle which was not 
fought until after our commissioners in 
Eurepe had signed a treaty of peace— 
Jackson was perhaps the most popular man 
in America. 

At the opening of the year 1818 Jackson 
found himself engaged in another Indian 
war. The Seminoles of Florida and the 
remaining hostile Creeks, excited by the 
loss of lands and incited by Spanish jeal- 
ousies of the increasing settlements along 
the southern border of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, commenced the stealing of slaves 
and cattle, the burning of homes and the 
murdering of settlers. General Gaines in 
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retaliation burned a village or two of the 
hostiles; but at this critical juncture, and 
before the news of the outrages reached 
Washington, Gaines was ordered to the 
east coast of Florida to destroy the buc- 
caneer settlement on Amelia Island. This 
left the frontier much exposed, and more 
horrible outrages followed. Jackson was 
now ordered to the frontier to punish the 
Indians. But before the order reached him 
he had signified to the administration his 
pleasure at learning that the famous nest of 
pirates on Amelia Island was to be broken 
up, and asked leave to take and hold all 
northern Florida for indemnity for the out- 
rages of Spain. His hatred toward that 
decadent sovereignty was violent even for 
his fierce nature. “Let it be signified to 
me through any channel,’ he wrote, “that 
the possession of the Floridas would be de- 
sirable to the United States, and in sixty 
days it will be accomplished.” There after- 
ward arose, when trouble with England and 
Spain resulted, much question what answer 
was made to Jackson’s appeal, as to what 
his precise instructions were. It should 
have been known that such a bombshell of a 
general needed the most restraining orders. 
As it was, he set out from Fort Scott on the 
roth of March, 1818, and with a large force 
invaded Spanish territory. He was as 
high-handed all through this campaign as 
a Roman dictator. He ordered Captain 
McKeever of the navy, who was to support 
him, to proceed along the coast, seize all 
vessels and all persons, white or black, with 
their goods and small boats and hold them 
for adjudication and then to anchor in the 
Spanish harbor at the port of St. Marks. 
“It is reported to me,” he wrote, “that 
Francis and Peter McQueen, the proph- 
ets who excited the Red Sticks, are now at 
work near St. Marks exciting the Semi- 
noles. With them are Woodbine, Arbuth- 
not and a motley crew of brigands made up 
of slaves enticed or stolen from their mas- 
ters during the late war... in eight 
days | shall be at St. Marks and will com- 
municate with you in the bay.” It is nec- 
essary to know that this Arbuthnot was a 
British subject, a gentleman of substance 
and education who had large stores in the 
Bahama Islands and who traded with the 
Indians of Florida; that his dislike of 
America was natural and that he was on 
the soil of Spain, a country at peace with 


America. Arbuthnot seems to have be- 
friended the Indians and to have conducted 
his transactions with them in a spirit of 
great fairness Arriving at St. Marks, 
Arbuthnot learned of Jackson’s approach, 
and knowing the old despot’s choleric tem- 
per he immediately dispatched a letter to 
his son directing him to get his goods and 
schooner out of the Suwannee River at once 
and sail for Cedar Keys. In the march 
toward St. Marks Jackson had skirmishes 
with the Indians and captured a village 
where he found scalps hanging from the 
red war pole; he also found some of the 
dead Indians dressed in the regimentals 
of United States soldiers. Beside himself 
with rage he hastily pushed on to the Span- 
ish fort and seized it and its commander 
just as Arbuthnot was preparing to leave. 
He ran up the stars and stripes over the 
fort and told the Spanish commander that 
he should garrison and hold it to prevent 
future Indian outrages, as Spain seemed 
unable todo so. Captain McKeever had in 
the meantime lured the two Indian prophets 
on board his ships by the use of the British 
flag. Jackson promptly hung them; Ar- 
buthnot he held as a prisoner of war. He 
then pushed on to Suwannee, the stronghold 
of the hostile Indians. The cyclonic gen- 
eral almost raced his men across over a 
hundred miles of swampy country where 
no food could be procured. Arriving with- 
in four miles of Suwannee he formed his 
army for battle and advanced more cau- 
tiously. Just at sunset he came to the 
village where he hoped to break forever 
the power of the northern Seminoles, and 
furiously bitter and violently profane was 
his disappointment to find it abandoned. 
He went into camp, however, and before 
daylight his outposts captured two white 
men and two negroes and on the person of 
one of the negroes was found the letter of 
Arbuthnot to his son, and from one of the 
white men Jackson learned that this letter 
telling of his approach had been read to the 
chiefs, who had in consequence fled from 
their stronghold. To say that Jackson 
was furious against Arbuthnot is to put 
it mildly. He acted with his accustomed 
energy. He seized the ship before it could 
clear, sacked and burned the Indian village 
and raced back to St. Marks. He ordered 
Arbuthnot court-martialed, though for 
such a proceeding there was not the slight- 
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est precedent even had the unfortunate 
man been captured in arms on our own 
soil. But Jackson was flint to every objec- 
tion urged, and poor Arbuthnot was hung 
from the yard arm of his own vessel, which 
by the grim humor of fate he had named 
The Chance. 

This opening of the Seminole war—a 
war which with various respites was to last 
nearly four decades and to cost the Union 
immense sums—was Jackson’s last military 
service. Asa result of it we were brought 
to the verge of war with both Spain and 
England. The American senate condemned 
Jackson’s violent measures and only the 
ability and adroit firmness of John Quincy 
Adams averted conflicts. “1 could have 
had war with you,” said an English premier 
to one of our commissioners long afterward, 
“by the lifting of my hand.”’ 

The rest of the active life of this unique 
man was spent in fierce political strife and 
we can follow him no further. He was 
made governor of Florida in 1821 and of 
course immediately quarreled with the 
retiring Spanish governor and clapped 
him into prison. In 1823 Tennessee sent 
him to the United States senate. Though 
experience and suffering had somewhat 
softened his manner, he was as doggedly 
intolerant, as tenacious of purpose, as un- 
forgiving and revengeful as ever. But his 
hold on the masses who always worship at 
the shrine of military success was very 
great. When he was first nominated for 
president the cultured of the nation found 
in his cardidacy a “matter of jest and 
merriment rather than of serious animad- 
version.”” But that force and fire which 
had carried the old hero through every ob- 
stacle in the past now lifted him to the 
height of political power. He was the 
first president who was not a gentleman, 
a scholar and a statesman. The fierce 
political conflicts and the bitter acrimony 
of his administration make exciting history. 
But the people were with him, and many 
and high-handed as were his mistakes, he 
yet breathed the purest democracy, and 
native shrewdness and a woman-like in- 
tuition more than once led him right when 
statesmen were wrong. His genius for con- 
trast and contradiction was still supreme. 
He was a slave-holder and a most violent 
champion of state rights; but his intense 
patriotism postponed secession until the 
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North had outstripped the South. He 
threatened to hang Calhoun and the nulli- 
fiers from the walls of the capitol. He 
wanted to cut off the ears of the senators 
who had voted to censure him. As a gen- 
eral he had shown the smallest respect for 
civil authority; as president he wanted to 
shoot any army officer who questioned his 
measures. He would have made the most 
magnificent*tyrant of the Middle Ages. He 
had little knowledge of civil statecraft, but 
Henry Clay himself could not stand against 
him. He was so densely ignorant that he 
found difficulty in believing the world 
round; yet Harvard made him a doctor 
of laws. He had the sublimest faith in 
himself, would brook no opposition, facts 
counted little against his feelings; yet 
those who chose to make themselves cour- 
tiers to his caprices had little difficulty in 
managing him, and the wily Van Buren 
succeeded to the presidency by skillfully 
playing on the sick old hero’s passions, It 
was Jackson that introduced the curse of 
the spoils system into the national Civil 
Service; but his personal integrity and his 
devotion to the Union are as unquestion- 
able as his magnanimity to his friends or 
his intense chivalry toward women. His 
opportunities to acquire wide knowledge 
were few until after his character was 
formed, and to the ill health from which he 
constantly suffered may be ascribed much 
of his flaming unreason and violent temper. 
But his force was native, and philosophers 
must refer his unique character to the in- 
explicable chemistry of life. 

He was twice president and then retired 
utterly broken in health. From ‘The Her- 
mitage” he exercised the greatest influence 
upon the dominant party for years. Toward 
the end he became very religious and for- 
gave his enemies en masse; yet no con- 
crete example could be mentioned in his 
presence but the old spirit of violence was 
fanned to a flame. He died at ‘‘ The Her- 
mitage”’ June 8, 1845, and lies buried on his 
old estate beside the wife whom he loved 
with such exemplary and devoted loyalty. 

Merely as a soldier suited to the times 
and field in which fate placed him, “Old 
Hickory” was supreme; and the student 
who is partial to his country can almost 
weep that his military capacity and power 
were not known and felt when the first gun 
of our second English war was fired. 








WHY CAMBRIDGE ROWED 


TO VICTORY 


BY ROGER A. DERBY 


not because her crew were so very 

much outclassed, but because the 
Cambridge eight was such a thoroughly 
racing organization and had command of 
great pace when rowing a high stroke. 

The early practice of both crews and the 
race itself clearly demonstrated this fact, 
and those English critics that predicted a 
victory for Cambridge laid great stress on 
the inability of the Harvard crew to in- 
crease their boat’s speed in proportion to 
their increase of stroke, and based their 
opinion of the ultimate defeat of the crew 
on this point. 

Both crews were unusually fast, and good 
exponents of the styles they represented, 
for the times made during practice and 
in the race itself were much above average; 
Harvard came within two seconds of the 
record when she rowed the course in 18 
min. 47 sec., and Cambridge under very 
much poorer conditions, on race day, made 
the remarkably good time of 19 min. 
18 sec. 

The race itself was hardly an interesting 
one to watch, until the very end. Cam- 
bridge got a beautiful start, had way on 
their boat long before Harvard, and in the 
first two minutes of rowing pulled out a 
length’s lead. 

Filley dropped into his stroke almost 
immediately, with a definite plan of cam- 
paign mapped out; he knew the Cambridge 
crew could out-sprint him and that it 
would be fatal to his chances to raise the 
stroke and rush his crew out of their pace. 
Consequently, for the first mile he ave- 
raged 31 strokes to the minute to Stuart’s 
good 34. 

After a race is rowed and over, it is very 
easy to say what would have happened if 
this or that had been attempted, and many 
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believe that Filley should have gone the 
first mile at a higher rate, but then it 
must be remembered that Filley is an old 
and experienced stroke who understands 
his men as few strokes have understood 
theirs, and who realized his crew’s one 
great failing, namely, its inability to 
gallop. 

When Harvard was four lengths behind 
at Hammersmith Bridge, a mile and three- 
quarters from the start, it was perfectly 
evident that her one chance was gone of 
being within striking distance, and rowing 
Cambridge down at Barnes, and that try 
as Filley’s men could, from there to the 
finish they were doomed to row a stern 
chase. The moral effect of being four 
lengths in the lead half way through a 
race is sufficient to keep a good crew ahead 
till the end despite what pace the following 
crew can show in the last part of the course, 
and it is just as discouraging for a crew 
to be four lengths astern as it is encour- 
aging for the other to be four lengths ahead. 

The race, then, was practically decided 
before Hammersmith Bridge, and it was 
out of the realm of possibility for Harvard 
to gain enough ground before-the finish 
to pull down her rivals. Cambridge was 
not being pressed enough to try her 
staying power, and Harvard was sacrificing 
her staying power by being so far in the 
rear. 

Filley’s gradual spurt in Corney Reach, 
increasing in strength as he neared Barnes, 
did cut Cambridge’s lead down and made 
the Englishmen row at top speed through- 
out to keep out of danger, but it was a 
hopeless endeavor, though as plucky and 
gritty as any one would expect~from the 
crew that wore Yale out last June after that 
memorable struggle at New London. 

The story of the race is easily and shortly 
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told. Cambridge immediately took the 
lead and Harvard’s water. She increased 
this lead until out of danger, but had to 
maintain her pace, for she was rowing in 
front of a perfectly fresh, strong and even- 
going crew that had not lost its form, and 
that could be expected to row its last mile 
faster than its first. In fact, Harvard 
gradually improved in form as the race 
progressed and finished rowing far better 
than at the start. Cambridge’s comfort- 
able lead was slowly cut down as Harvard 
quickened and pulled together in Corney 
Reach, but the advantage of such a lead 
was too great for there to be any. possi- 
bility of Cambridge being overtaken. True 
it is that when the crews passed Barnes, 
Mr. Lehmann, the referee, prepared to 
warn the Cambridge coxswain to give 
Harvard her water, for Filley had cut the 
lead down to an open length and a half, 
but the need for the warning never actually 
came. Harvard lacked pace under pres- 
sure and a high stroke, and it would have 
taken a very exceptional crew, and one 
that had given Cambridge a much harder 
and more tiring race in the beginning, 
to catch them so near the end. 

“Tfs” are out of the question in this 
particular instance. Filley and his men 
did their level best physically and mental- 
ly to defeat Cambridge, but they had the 
misfortune that, sooner or later, must 
come to every crew that is willing to race; 
namely, of running up against a faster 
combination. Cambridge won, and won 
on her merits. The English crew was a 
better racing outfit with a‘ larger racing 
experience, and faster pace when pressed. 
They had in Stuart one of the best strokes 
rowing in England to-day, and for that 
matter as good a one as ever sat in an 
Oxford or Cambridge boat. He planned 
the race with due regard for the qualifica- 
tions of his crew and with a keen insight 
into the failings of his rivals. He rowed 
the race as he had planned it, and won. 

Filley, who as a racing stroke has few 
equals in American rowing, and who is 
one of the very best that ever sat in a 
Harvard shell, planned his race with a 
due regard to the qualifications of his 
crew, and in the only way he could have 
hoped to beat the Englishmen; he rowed 
the race as he had planned it, and lost. 

A word or two descriptive of the two 
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crews will help to explain the policies 
adopted by Stuart and Filley. The Cam- 
bridge crew had throughout the early train- 
ing proved themselves capable of making 
tremendous pace for short distances, but 
were generally supposed to be over-trained. 
The men had been rowing on various crews 
and in many races almost continuously for 
a year, so that a week or two before the 
race with Harvard they were very near 
the danger line. 

The Harvard crew, on the other hand, 
were in the very best condition, scientifi- 
cally trained, and capable of sustaining 
their best speed over the entire course; 
they reached the best speed, however, when 
rowing 32 strokes to the minute, and when- 
ever the stroke was raised much above 
that point the boat traveled but very 
little faster, and the crew showed a ten- 
dency to go to pieces. 

It was natural then, that Harvard should 
set about to get over the course just as fast 
as she could, and trust that Cambridge, 
however fast she might be for a short dis- 
tance, would be unable to cover the trying 
four miles in better time. Harvard rowed 
the race against the watch, Cambridge 
against Harvard; and Cambridge won be- 
cause she had a first-class racing crew. 

Condition, physique and stamina were 
all in favor of the American eight, but lack 
of racing experience and inability to sprint 
militated against them. It is natural to 
wonder why this last fact is true, and what 
great difference in the two styles is respon- 
sible for it. The most important and fun- 
damental difference is the length of slides, 
and one has not to go farther for one of the 
reasons explaining Harvard’s inability to 
sprint with Cambridge. 

The English stroke relies for its success 
on rhythmical beat and resulting unity of 
action. The slides are short, sixteen inch- 
es, and all the same length, and in conse- 
quence the men are supposed to have a 
long, free body swing. In order to get the 
eight bodies swinging in perfect unison, 
several parts of the stroke are marked out 
as rallying points, so distinct that on them 
each man can absolutely depend. The 
first and most important is the hard, firm 
catch, and the second is the rattle of the 
oars in the thole pins at the finish. No 
matter how high the stroke is raised, these 
two points are distinct and serve to keep 
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the crew perfectly together. The short 
slide necessitates the longer body swing 
and the more pronounced beginning, and 
though in the Englishman’s eyes it is the 
result of their style, for our purposes it 
can be said to be the cause. 

The longer slides in the Harvard boat, 
common to all American rowing, necessi- 
tate very different rigging. They bring 
the feet nearer the work and they tend to 
lower the height of the seats above the 
heels. 

They shorten the body swing, largely 
because a man sitting low with his feet 
near him at the full reach cannot mechani- 
cally swing as easily from the hips as the 
man who sits higher and has his feet 
farther away. It is not necessary to en- 
large on the other points of the American 
stroke, but simply to characterize it, in 
comparison to the English, as being of the 
well greased sculler’s style, lacking any 
particular accent. 

This very lack of accent and beat in 
the American stroke is what makes it such 
an extremely difficult one to row well at 
all, and especially to raise when occasion 
demands. 

Harvard rowed it well when not asked 
to go above 32 to the minute, and rowed 
it to effect against Yale, for Yale had as 
little command of pace in comparison to 
Cambridge as Harvard had; but Cam- 
bridge rowed her stroke not only well at 
32, but equally well at 36. Had she not 
been able to do this, and could Harvard 
have stayed within striking distance up 
to Barnes Bridge, the result might have 
been different, but the ability to sprint 
got Cambridge out of harm’s way and kept 
her there. 

The amount of effort used in the Ameri- 
can stroke is reduced to a minimum, where- 
as in the English stroke there is no question 
that the body heave and reclining position 
at the finish is very exhausting, and in a 
race where an American and English crew 
stayed side by side for upward of three 
miles, there would be far more chance of 
the English crew cracking first; but the 
question is, can any American crew keep 
near enough to a first-class English crew 
in the beginning of a race to hope to row 
them down in the end? 

There have undoubtedly been Cornell 
crews (this year’s, 1906, eight included) 









that could get tremendous speed at a high 
stroke, together with endurance and great 
strength. Cornell crews have won most 
of their races at Poughkeepsie by getting 
away from a large field soon after the start, 
and maintaining their lead well in the end; 
and they have always shown undeniable 
racing qualities. 

If a good Cornell crew could give a good 
English crew a close race for two and a 
half miles of the Putney to Mortlake 
course, they would, physical conditions 
being equal, stand an excellent chance of 
winning; but it would all depend on their 
ability to get off the mark fast and stay 
with the Englishmen till the end. Sooner 
or later the English stroke must tell on a 
man’s endurance, for the amount of effort 
the Englishman puts in his catch, and 
powerful swing through, is greater than 
the amount the American puts in his 
somewhat more reasonable catch, and 
steadier drive home; but is it not true that 
while the Englishman has the effort to 
give, his boat must needs travel faster, 
with the possible result of his getting so 
far away as to be perfectly safe? 

This brings us back to the question of 
why Harvard was unable to sprint with 
Cambridge, whether it was due to their 
style, the long slide, etc., or to some in- 
herent fault in their rowing. It also brings 
up the question of whether any crew rowing 
in the accepted American style can show 
the pace that a first-class English crew can, 
when that pace is required in a four-mile 
race. 

Could, for instance, Cornell have beaten 


.Cambridge this year? 


Of course it is utterly impossible to come 
to any conclusion on this point, for Cornell 
has not met Cambridge, and a comparison 
can only be based on what individuals 
think. I personally never saw this year’s 
Cornell crew row, but I have seen two good 
eights from Ithaca in recent years, either 
one of which, in my opinion, would have 
been a match for this year’s Cambridge 
crew. This is not said to in any way 
belittle Cambridge’s performance, but to 
defend the American style of four-mile 
rowing. 

Cornell crews have undoubtedly been 
able to row a higher stroke with effect 
than any other crews in America, and they 
have accomplished this by their perfect 
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unity of action and the wonderful oppor- 
tunities they have for long distance rowing 
on Lake Cayuga. 

Harvard, however, did not go to England 
to demonstrate that American methods 
were better than English, but to row a 
sporting match with Cambridge from Put- 
ney to Mortlake. As Filley himself said 
after the race, if they had rowed from 
Mortlake to Putney, the result would have 
been exactly the same. Harvard was 
beaten by a better crew. 

Of course the English rowing critics re- 
gard the race as more of a victory for their 
style than their crew, and now maintain 
more vehemently than ever before that no 
crew coached by a professional can hope 
to succeed against one coached by the best 
amateurs. The English style has been 
vindicated once more, and the joy felt 
over the result is profound, for the Belgian 
victory at Henley last July proved a most 
disquieting event. 

Whatever else may have been proved by 
the race, at least this much is evident; 
any American crew that hopes to defeat 
a good Oxford or Cambridge eight must be 
prepared to stay with them from start to 
finish and not allow themselves to be run 
away with. Harvard, though a very fast 
crew, was unable to do this, and Harvard 
was beaten in the first half mile of the race. 

There are numberless other points that 
have been discussed in reference to Ameri- 
can rowing by the English critics, which 
had, however, no bearing on the race; 
the main point of the whole contest resolves 
itself down to racing ability alone. 
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If the members of the Harvard crew had 
rowed as many races during the past year 
as had the members of the Cambridge crew, 
they would have learned individually how 
to row a higher stroke without spoiling the 
speed of their boat. 

The mere fact that Cornell, with long 
slide and much the same style that Har- 
vard has, each year develops a crew 
capable of pace at a high stroke, is proof 
enough that it is perfectly possible. 

All American rowing would greatly bene- 
fit by more general and frequent competi- 
tion, and if this trip of the Harvard crew 
to England in any way stimulates a keener 
interest in the sport, and a tendency for 
the various universities to meet oftener 
on the rivers, it will accomplish exactly 
what it was intended to. 

The English ‘varsity “blue,” after his 
school rowing or college racing, is a veteran 
who may have taken part in a hundred 
or more different contests. The American 
*varsity “oar,” on the other hand, has rarely 
rowed in more than a mere handful of 
races. His training segregates him with 
his crew for whole months at a time when 
his coach would regard a race as the most 
likely thing to break up the crew. 

Consequently he may row one race in 
his Freshman year against the Freshman 
crew of a rival university, and one other 
when he for the first time wins his place 
in the ’varsity boat. In no other sport 
do we keep the men as much from actual 
competition, and in no other sport is actual 
competition so entirely necessary for suc- 
cess. 





BRITISH VS. AMERICAN STYLE IN ROWING 


BY W. B. WOODGATE* 


HAVE had opportunities of seeing 
English oarsmanship on and off for 
about half a century. As a Radley 
schoolboy I had glimpses of university 
and college eights. After my university 
career began, and from thence till now, | 
have had chances of observing rowing, not 


only at universities but also generally on 
the Thames and provincial rivers—both 
professional and amateur. 

I am asked by the editor of THE OUTING 
MAGAZINE how does the old compare with 


*One of the most famous of England’s old 'varsity 
oarsmen. 
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the new? In reply: among university 
amateurs the standard has gone up, both 
in science and in coaching. Among 
Thames tideway amateurs it has gone 
badly down hill, during the last fourteen 
years. In the provinces it seems to be as 
mediocre as of old; perhaps with even 
fewer flashes in the pan such as the mete- 
oric displays of Chester in 1856 and now 
and then later; of Mersey in 1862; Lan- 
caster (John of Gaunt) in 1870, and Bath- 
Avon in the seventies. As to professionals: 
they hold their own in sculling, as against 
British amateurs, apparently by reason of 
practicing that branch of aquatics for more 
weeks than the average amateurs hours. 
In oarsmanship, for eights, fours and pairs 
the best professionals have been slightly 
inferior to the best amateurs for speed, 
for at least forty years. Speaking per- 
sonally: in 1864 a Kingston Club four 
(composed of the late R. W. Risley, W. 
Seymour, myself and C. C. Mowbray) 
could, at a week’s practice, lead the best 
professional four of that year, stroked by 
Harry Kelley, and which a few days later 
won the champion fours at the then 
Thames regatta; and in 1866, E. L. Corrie 
and myself could dispose of the best water- 
man pair of the day that also won on the 
Thames. There were other amateurs 
afloat at the time, quite as good class as 
ourselves. 

Watermen in those days handled oars 
better than they do now, having then 
many four and pair oar prizes to com- 
pete for. In these days sculling is about 
their only outlet for energy. 

One of the most salient improvements in 
university amateurs has been in what is 
known as watermanship, as regards the 
art of sitting a light boat. Until about 
1870 amateur scratch eights did not at- 
tempt keelless boats for trial spins against 
university crews preparing on the tide- 
way for a Putney match. In modern 
times four or five amateur scratch eights 
may be seen afloat simultaneously to test 
university crews; all in keelless boats and 
steadier on the keel than many university 
eights were in the early sixties, even after 
weeks of practice. Again, in these days 
college eights for summer races often begin 
practice in a racing boat from the first day 
of term: in my time they had to toil for a 
good fortnight in clinker-built eights be- 
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fore trusting themselves not to roll gun- 
wale under in a keelless boat. 

This much for watermanship. As to 
style and power in work: the old-fashioned 
trunk neatness (of dead straight back and 
flat shoulders) of fixed-seat days, is not so 
commonly seen on slides. The different 
pose of the muscles of the loins, when the 
legs are more acutely bent on the forward 
stretch, make straight back less easy to 
attain, but does not banish it altogether. 
As samples, I may cite F. Pitman and S. 
Fairbairn for Cambridge; Cottenham Ed- 
wards-Moss and C. I. Pitman for Oxford, of 
past decades. In the present century Gil- 
lies of Caius and Gladstone of Christchurch, 
and many more such could be cited as ex- 
hibiting elegance of trunk action equal to 
the best of fixed-seat days. The Oxford 
crew of 1875 were as neat in body work as 
the very best traditional fixed-seat oars; 
but slides in that year were barely nine 
inches long. 

In one or two details of style there is 
some falling off. Arm-work at the finish 
has deteriorated on the average; of old 
there were always some offenders who 
worked with dog-eared elbows, but worked 
hard and usefully; while there are more 
now. They were scarcely a tithe of the 
number of the transatlantics who now 
are guilty of this fault. Another failing is 
periodical want of absolutely clean feather. 
Cambridge were very bad in this line in the 
nineties; while Oxford at that period were 
respectable, but not all-round so clean as 
some of the best fixed-seat crews. Cam- 
bridge feather had a sudden resurrection 
and reform in 1899, which has been main- 
tained. Long slide to some extent seems 
to militate against absolutely clean feather; 
firstly, because it adds another factor to 
tax the pupil’s brain and memory to study 
when learning; secondly, because the fur- 
ther the hands are behind the thole at 
the finish, the more difficult does accurate 
wrist-play feel for many an oarsman. The 
average physique of crews has consider- 
ably increased during the last generation or 
two. Enlarged numbers (about three to one 
of the sixties) give a wider field to select 
from; also, the growth of modern prepara- 
tory schools and a superior feeding of small 
boys at the best of them, as compared to the 
average school diet of my own era, tend to 
produce a better grown subject all round. 
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In both universities there are fluctua- 
tions of success, arising from a plurality of 
causes. At one time it is chiefly a matter 
of strength and of rowing development; 
one club being in luck in obtaining the pick 
of one or two Eton eights of superior class, 
while the other club has extra trouble to 
manufacture home-made oars out of broom- 
sticks. Or perhaps good style sets for- 
tuitously in flood in one club, and ebbs in 
the other; and when this occurs it does not 
follow that local coaches need be directly 
responsible for all decadence. Uncon- 
scious imitation by aspiring juniors of some 
once celebrated oar who has begun to get 
careless as to style, often lays the seed of a 
school fault in a club. Admirers ape his 
faults and peculiarities, and assume to 
themselves that these irregularities carry 
with them a brand of warranty by reason 
of the old oar’s prior successes. All in- 
structors will agree that in any sport 
(cricket, rowing or riding) it is better to 
be useful than only ornamental; but none 
the less the principle holds good that, with 
equal capacity and power, the performer 
who endeavors to apply his power scien- 
tifically has better chances of success than 
he who does not similarly study. When a 
coach finds that a club has been infected 
with heresy from such cause as the above, 
his task is uphill; and he has to unteach 
before setting to reform. 

Oxford had a tidal wave of good style 
and good material to work on in the nine- 
ties. Cambridge had the like in the later 
ages, and since the close of last century, 
the swing of the pendulum has been on the 
whole with Cambridge, both for style and 
material. 

I do not think that there has been any 
very tangible increasing velocity between 
the best averages of university crews for 
the last twenty years; but | do not think 
there has been a falling off. 

Amateur coaching has greatly advanced 
since my time; there are now six or eight 
good coaches often going at the same mo- 
ment at Henley, whereas of old there was 
but one premier prophet in my time (Dr. 
Warre); the late George Morrison had a 
great reputation, over-rated in. my opin- 
ion as compared to the science of many 
modern coaches. Two factors tended to 
his reputation: the first, the long run of 
Oxford victories in the sixties (the first 
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two being under his presidency), also the 
fact of his younger brother coming after 
him and so keeping the surname on Oxford 
annals for about seven years.’ Morrison’s 
coaching had these advantages: first, that 
he could command attention; secondly, 
that he was an excellent judge of honest 
hard work; thirdly, that he laid great 
stress upon accurate time and clean 
feather. 

All coaches, like orators (as also like 
judges after elevation to the bench), con- 
tinue to learn annually more and more of 
their trade. They also learn still more by 
exchanging notes and notions with each 
other. Many a coach, intent on curing 
some salient fault, becomes unconsciously 
blind to insidious development of some 
other fault under his very nose, till a 
brother of the craft, inspecting his work, 
notes and mentions it; then the eyes of 
number one suddenly open and he admits 
the oversight. It is on this principle that 
a wise practice has obtained in both uni- 
versities of getting coaches, however good, 
to see-saw with each other. 

Waterman (professional) coaching is dis- 
credited in Britain as against amateur tal- 
ent. It was originally vetoed at Oxford, 
and afterward at Cambridge, in the for- 
ties; simply for fair play, because there 
were not enough watermen to go round. 
The veto survives, but now for different 
reasons: a waterman has little or no ex- 
perience of rowing in eights or fours in 
these days, probably he has never rowed 
even a four-oared match in his life; sec- 
ondly, even if he went thrcugh the school 
of rowing like a university amateur, his 
want of education handicaps him in giving 
scientific explanation to his pupils as to 
the difference between good and bad style. 
An average college eight coach is far more 
effective than any three watermen, to 
mold a crew. 

As regard the tideway clubs, their pres- 
ent as against their past standard com- 
pares unfavorably with the universities. 
They are unfortunately but ghosts of their 
former greatness of the sixties, seventies 
and eighties. They suffer from rival at- 
tractions of lawn-tennis, cycling and golf, 
but so do the universities, though to less 
extent. To my mind the chief cause of 
the falling off is this: a tideway captain 
has not that autocracy over the early 
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oarsmanship of the juniors, that is found 
at universities. Junior rowing at univer- 
sities is compelled to race under restrictions 
as to length of course and class of boats for 
beginners; whereas the junior rowing of 
tideway aspirants takes place at minor 
summer regattas, the executives of which 
study the attractiveness of programs 
for their audience, rather than improve- 
ment in junior rowing. They cut the 
course down to about half the length of 
those of the sixties, and they allow slides 
indiscriminately for juniors. The univer- 
sities disallow slides for juniors, and there- 
by inculcate swing as the preliminary to 
slide. The unfortunate tideway coach, by 
the time that the juniors are becoming 
seniors and require his tuition for Henley, 
finds them full of radical faults from pre- 
mature sliding and short-course scurrying. 
Until all Thames clubs combine to enforce 
upon minor regattas, as the price of their 
patronage, programs calculated to im- 
prove the standard of junior rowing, tide- 
way clubs will thus remain handicapped as 
against the universities. 

At present the samples of American and 
Canadian amateur talent that have come 
to Henley are far ahead of the modern 
standard of the once mighty London and 
Thames clubs. If Leander were elimi- 
nated from the river, London and Thames 
would still be hopelessly out of the Grand 
Challenge against college crews. This de- 
fection of the tideway clubs is a serious 
loss to British rowing; it throws the whole 
burden of maintaining international credit 
at Henley upon Leander. Now, Leander 
can only begin to prepare a Henley crew at 
the eleventh hour, because all its colle- 
giate members owe their first services to 
their colleges, and cannot be engaged for 
Leander until the summer races have con- 
cluded and the results of those races have 
led to decisions as to what college crews 
will enter at Henley. When all this has 
been settled—perhaps less than three 
weeks before the regatta—Leander can 
then pick up any stray oars from the un- 
employed at the universities to make up a 
crew with one or two veterans not yet 
superannuated, and who, being out of res- 
idence, have been able to train meantime, 
while waiting for colleagues. Such was the 
situation when Leander had to meet Penn- 
sylvania. Etherington-Smith’s crew on 
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that occasion had about sixteen days’ max- 
imum of work together. Nothing but sheer 
superiority of style on their part pulled 
them through against the American talent 
that had been worked together for months. 
As to the standard of home versus for- 
eign and colonial visitors at Henley: it 
cannot be denied that as regards unifor- 
mity (which all oarsmen know is a most 
important factor) visiting crews almost in- 
variably display a much higher standard 
in this respect than even a winning Leander 
crew. Tostart with, they have been longer 
together, but that does not, to my mind, 
account for the almost ditto action of limbs 
and body shown by man after man of the 
same club. They all seem to be fashioned 
upon some one fugle-man and to have 
picked up his style (with all faults and 
merits) to a nicety. If a spare man takes 
a seat, hardly a single spectator is the 
wiser, so identical is the action of all the 
team. Now, in the Leander and univer- 
sity crews, the component parts, before 
being put together, have been rowing for 
prior weeks or months behind other 
strokes; and however much a_- general 
style may be taught in a club, we all know 
that strokes vary (otherwise there would 
be no question as to a choice of a stroke), 
and the variation of each stroke more or 
less affects the action of those behind him. 
Hence it is that Leander crews, even when 
winning at Henley, are admittedly less 
uniform than the bulk of the visitors they 
overcome. Accordingly the failure of vis- 
itors from America to win the Grand must 
be ascribed either to physical deficiency or 
to incorrect instruction as to style. I in- 
cline to the latter view. The cardinal 
principle of university coaching is to get 
the fullest combination of swing and slide 
together, not subordinating swing to slide 
to the extent that prevails in America. 
Uniformity (as to the unison of kick on 
the slide; of entry into the water; of 
feather and finish, and reach, and all such 
details) is also to be sought; but unless the 
pupil starts with the proper combination 
of slide and swing, he is voted useless. 
Transatlantic and continental crews lay 
too much stress upon the slide, and sacri- 
fice swing to it; as the result they carry the 
trunk to a great extent as a dead weight, 
instead of making it duly contribute to the 
locomotion. The extensor muscles of the 
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legs cannot last as the force of tension by 
long slides so well and so far as the trunk 
swinging muscles can. So long as piston 
leg action retains vigor there is pace in 
American style, and the dead weight of 
trunk is triumphantly carried pro tem., 
but when the piston tires, then there is a 
woeful falling off in pace. 

I am not an admirer of the American 
fashion of seats centered over the keel; it 
gives less scope inboard for the oar than 
the British fashion of sitting over and of 
trusting to watermanship to steady the 
craft. The British seating enables a 
longer “inboard” to be used, and, there- 
fore, a longer oar generally to be wielded. 
Again, American crews to my mind, most 
of them, finish with wrong arm muscles. 
They work the biceps to row the stroke 
home, thereby dog-earing the elbows, as 
against the best British style of shoulder 
finish with elbows close to ribs. The latter 
action gives a freer spring in recovery, for 
less exertion, and opens the chest better 
for respiration. 

American rowing, as disclosed by the 
Harvard four of 1869 and Atalanta four of 
1872, had as good body work as most 
English oarsmanship of that day. The 
chief fault of those crews was their dead 
recovery with the hands, wasting time 
and entailing a bucketing and exhausting 
plunge forward to make up for lost time, 
when reaching out for the next stroke. 
This bucket told painfully upon Harvard, 
1869, at a high pressure stroke of forty-six 
a minute. Latter-day American crews at 
Henley have amended the dead recovery, 
though still finishing and extending the 
arms with the wrong muscles; on the 
other hand they have fallen off in trunk 
action from their fixed-seat predecessors. 

The Harvard crew of the late race had 
not the level time of oars of Pennsylvania, 
Cornell or Yale, but they had more 
strength. I think they were slower for a 
mile than the Pennsylvanians, but would 
have rowed them down toward the end of 
a third mile. Feather under water dis- 
tinctly detracted from Harvard’s pace. 
Swivel rowlocks tend to produce this fault 
except with very polished oarsmen, the 
ease of the recovery but makes accuracy of 
turn of wrist at the correct instant more 
difficult than is the case with open fixed 
rowlocks. For this reason best university 
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coaches have, after due trial, gone back 
to the old-fashioned rowlocks, as tending 
to produce cleaner finish and more com- 
plete work of the blade—fair and square to 
the water—till the hands touch the chest. 
In the Harvard crew number four was the 
only approach to orthodox English swing. 

The crew rowed game, and struggled 
grandly in the last mile. Anglo-Saxon 
blood is a guarantee for gameness. 

I fancy that Cambridge had a certain 
amount up their sleeve at the finish; but 
they may not have been quite fit for a long 
course to the extent that would be found 
in a crew spring-trained for an Easter 
match. They had been at work nearly 
eleven months; some of the men naturally 
tended to be stale and needing rest. For 
this reason Escombe and Muttlebury acted 
most judiciously in giving them only one 
full course, and that a fortnight before the 
race and not at high pressure; especially, 
in view of the excessive temperature. 
Harvard was rather the finer set of ath- 
letes. Ina tug-of-war I think they would 
pull Cambridge over the line. 

Unlimited nonsense was written in the 
London press about practice timing and 
reputed records over various stretches of 
water. It is absurd to pretend to test 
merits of crews on a tideway by simple 
clocking; the tide varies not only hourly 
but daily in strength; the difference be- 
tween a best spring flood and a worst neap 
is a good three minutes or more between 
Putney and Mortlake. If the race had 
been rowed on Tuesday the 4th, the time 
would have been a good deal less than 
eighteen minutes. Curiously, in all the 
years since slides began, since 1873, no 
crew, even of the losing stamp, has gone 
over the course on anything like best con- 
ditions of wind and water combined! The 
crews that have done alleged “records” 
have on each occasion done so under con- 
ditions about ten per cent. below the best, 
or nearly a minute slower than the best 
wind and water will allow. Without un- 
duly blowing my own trumpet I may men- 
tion that (before the race), both to Escombe 
and others on the Leander balcony, and to 
Gibbon, the Cantab stroke on the steamer, 
I named the time of the race at nineteen 
minutes and ten seconds, which was only 
seven seconds below the eventual time, 
with a slight head breeze springing up 
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beyond Chiswick. I admit that I ex- 
pected Cambridge to win, if they rowed 
themselves out, by a much greater distance 
than the judges’ verdict records. The 
time of the race, for a tide in the seventh 
day after the full moon, was very credit- 
able; but I expected a few seconds less, 
voting Cambridge as above the average of 
university crews. 

Thereis already talk of return visits by the 
British university to America for matches. 
I] am against this; until America shall win 
a match. When that occurs it will be for 


Britain to cross the ocean for ashes. Chal- 
lengers ought to wait on the challenged, as 
a matter of principle. Otherwise, either 
the latest victor (holding reputed cham- 
pionship) must accept all challenges (globe 
trotting to meet all in turn), or else must 
be open to an imputation of shirking and 
of making invidious selections if some 
challenge, that entail leaving home, are 
accepted and others declined. The prin- 
ciple of the victor—the right to crow and 
fight upon his own dung-hill—estops this 
otherwise awkward dilemma. 





DO DOGS 


HE following, from actual experi- 

ence, would show that some do. 

During the shooting season | 

travel by rail frequently and am in the 

habit of taking my English setter bitch 

with me, putting her in the baggage car and 

personally taking her from it at the jour- 
ney’s end. 

On one occasion | sent her home by ex- 
press, putting her in the car myself as 
usual; but as I was proceeding elsewhere 
she was delivered at my residence, which 
is in the city, and at least one and one-half 
miles from the station, by the express com- 
pany. You will note that in this case | 
personally could not take her from the car. 
Upon the second day after arriving home 
she was missing, and shortly afterward a 
telephone message from the station, sent 
by a friend who recognized the dog, in- 
formed my people that she was there, going 
through the passenger cars, evidently look- 
ing for me. She was sent home in a cab, 
and remained there. 

She was never before known to leave 
home of her own accord, and evidently 
reasoned that because I did not call for her 
at the baggage car as usual, and was not at 
home, that | should be at the station, and 
therefore went there to try and find me. 
From this I conclude that this dog did 
reason. 





REASON? 


She is used principally on woodcock, and 
one season upon two occasions within a few 
days, two birds when killed lodged in the 
fork of a branch, one of them only about 
six feet from the ground. I drew the dog’s 
attention to it. She retrieves, and of 
course usually finds the dead bird upon the 
ground, but after that experience when a 
bird was fired at and she could not readily 
find it upon the ground, | noticed that she 
would examine the trees in the immediate 
vicinity of where she thought it should be. 
That I consider also shows reasoning power. 

The following incident occurred last fall, 
with the same dog, but there is nothing 
more than instinct in this case: Shooting 
woodcock, | missed the dog, and upon look- 
ing round I saw her pointing a bird, and | 
could see the bird also about three feet or 
less from the dog’s nose. She will not 
flush even when ordered, so I frequently 
have to toss a stone or anything I can find 
loose to start the bird. In this instance I 
could find nothing, when it occurred to me 
a loaded cartridge would do; | threw it, 
and by chance struck the bird, and the dog 
caught it. 

This probably is a unique case of a wood- 
cock being bagged through the medium of 
a cartridge unexploded and without the use 
of a gun. 

“ FLIGHT-BIRD.” 
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Spare the birds! When your bag holds a dozen plump partridge (quail so called), 
take the shells out of your gun and go home. Bea sportsman! And _ bear in mind 
that a sportsman is no occult genus, but just a man who plays fair. Killing more game 
than you, personally, can use is not playing fair to either the game or to your fellow 
countrymen who are doing their utmost to preserve the remaining wild life of America. 

There are a lot of men called sportsmen, who have not the first instincts of the breed; 
in most cases, they would be known as butchers if they were rightfully branded. Some 
of them are members of sportsmen’s clubs or leagues where they sit among the elect 
because forsooth they have killed ‘big game”; many of them are luxurious gentlemen 
who affect parties and switch their private cars onto a siding while they and their friends 
slaughter all the birds within reach during a ‘‘few days’ shooting.” 

Heaven deliver us from the loud-voiced persons who swagger abroad with a gun in 
the belief that a shooting-jacket or a “record-head”’ encompasses all the claims requisite 
to sportsmanship! 

A sportsman does not achieve distinction by reason of the size or variety of his game 
bag, but by the manner in which he uses his opportunity and his tools at the triumphal 
moment. 

There is so pitiful an ignorance concerning the qualities that go tothe making of a sports- 
man—and after all it is only another name for loyalty to purpose, honesty and charity; the 
man who does his work modestly and to the very limit of his skill and endurance. 

Be gentle, if firm, with your dogs—you can accomplish so much more with them if 
you are; and they are so faithful and deserving. If you must punish, do so in mercy; 
and to punish in mercy is to punish instantly and thoroughly—that the chance of repeti- 
tion may be the more remote. 

Kill your game cleanly; to bungle is neither merciful to the quarry, nor the attribute 
of a sportsman. Pick your spot and shoot close; unless for ruffed grouse there is not 
the need for so much snap shooting as is common on the uplands and in the woods. Except 
in the expert class, it tends to careless work. 

Never pull trigger until you clearly distinguish the object of your aim; so many sad 
accidents have happened through snap shooting at ‘‘something that moved” in the 
brush, or at a brownish, reddish spot which looked like a deer’s flank and turned out to 
be a man’s back! There is literally no excuse for mistaking a man in the woods or out 
for any other animal than he is; those who do should be criminally prosecuted. 

Be a good American, as well as a sportsman, by observing the laws that are made 
and are making for the protection and the preservation of our wild bird and animal life. 


Crew, There are no excuses to be offered Englishmen proclaim the defeat of Har- 
= for Harvard’s defeat by Cambridge; vard a triumph of English over American 
troke WP : : “le 

conditions were entirely fair and stroke or style; and we hear its echo on 
the result in accord with the comparative this side from some Americans who have 
merits of the competing crews. Nor may not got below the surface of the question. 
any adverse criticism justly be uttered on Both of them overlook the fact that in the 
the losers. Each crew pulled in its best race Harvard gained a length on Cambridge 
form without fault or accident. in a mile both rowing 30—32; but when 
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Harvard raised its stroke; the ratio of speed 
was lowered rather than increased Har- 
vard could not increase its stroke and 
hold its form or get speed proportionate to 
effort. Such failure has nothing to do with 
stroke or style, but with coaching. 

Harvard was a time rowing crew; Cam- 
bridge a racing crew. Harvard could not 
spurt; Cambridge could and did. 

Harvard was beaten off the mark and 
could never overcome the lead which Cam- 
bridge secured at the very outset. Think 
of being four lengths behind at the 14 mile 
mark in a 44 mile race! Such is the story 
of that race. It speaks much for Har- 
vard’s quality that the crew finished with 
half that lead cut down by sheer getting 
together and the power put into their 
stroke, rather than the number of them. 

With the analysis of this race before me, 
I still cling to my opinion that the best 
American stroke is the faster for four miles. 

Harvard’s trouble was fundamental and 
in asense, national. Fundamental, because 
it reached back to their days on the Charles 
River when they were taught to plug 
rather than to race; and national, because 
it is true of three-quarters of the college 
crews, Yale included—and due primarily, 
no doubt, toa woeful lack of racing. Ameri- 
can college oarsmen appear to think their 
prospects hurt by every race they row dur- 
ing their training for the final big event 
of the season. The boating life of Eng- 
lish college oarsmen is filled with racing. 


The Real So Harvard plugged, plugged 
a away at 32 against Cambridge, as 
troke ie : 

the professional coach had in- 
structed, unable to raise it for fear of going 
to pieces. Harvard had no sprint; Yale 
had no sprint; Cornell is the only American 
college that puts out a crew which can 
sprint and stay. The tactics of Cambridge 
against Harvard were precisely those of 
Cornell at Poughkeepsie every year against 
the other crews of the Inter-Collegiate 
Regatta. Cornell always gets off fast for a 
sprint until a lead is secured, and then holds 
it, spurting as the occasion demands. 
Cornell is the only first-class crew in this 
country that can get proportionate speed 
from increased stroke without losing length, 
and without too costly effort. That is be- 
cause Cornell has had the only crews rowing 
to perfection the so-called American stroke. 
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I write this to draw no comparison be- 
tween Cornell and Harvard, or by way of 
consolation. Harvard’s race with Cam- 
bridge was purely an inter-university affair 
which I hope to see kept up—but it is only 
fair to the American stroke, when it is being 
assailed at home and abroad, to remind our 
friends that Cornell of 1906, as it rowed on 
the Hudson, was the only crew of the year 
that could do as do the English crews—1.e., 
sprint; could in a word maintain as high a 
stroke and with blades longer in the water 
than English blades. 

Last spring Cornell beat Harvard on the 
Charles three and one-half lengths in 1{ 
miles; taking Cornell’s well - established 
effectiveness as distance increases, that 
would mean that Cornell of 1906 was from 
four to five lengths faster than Harvard 
over four miles. And this is only by way 
of suggesting that before so much is said 
and written about the American stroke, it 
would be well to study the stroke where it 
attains to its highest perfection. 

The lesson which Harvard’s experience 
sounds loudest, is the need to American 
rowing of more racing. As for Harvard, I 
wish to repeat that these oarsmen have 
done sport a lot of good and deserve the 
thanks of American sportsmen. They 
rowed a plucky race from start to finish and 
were a credit tothe best traditions of their 
university and of their country. 

1 want also to express a word of praise 
for the magnificent work of Stuart, the 
stroke of the Cambridge crew. He rowed 
the race to perfection and the only way in 
which to beat his formidable opponents. 
Had he started with a low stroke, the result 
would have been different. 

In 1869 an Oxford four beat Harvard 
six secs. in 22 min. 404 secs. In April, 1906, 
Cambridge beat Oxford 34 lengths, about 
10 secs. in 19 min. 24 secs., and in Sep- 
tember beat Harvard by two lengths in 19 
min. 18 secs. with the same eight barring 
two places which were better filled. 

I have always thought it rather weak of 
Harvard to desert her splendid principles 
and resort to a professional rowing coach 
merely to beat Yale—but now that Har- 
vard has beaten Yale, and made this pil- 
grimage to England, is it not in order for 
these two leading American universities to 
get together and agree to abandon the pro- 
fessional coach? 
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COVERING A YACHT FOR 
THE WINTER 
BY C. G. DAVIS 


DIAGRAMS BY THE AUTHOR 


OW much better it would be for 
some yachts if their owners would 
only give a small fraction of the attention 
to them after they are hauled out that they 
ave them when in commission. Some 
ew owners see that everything is in proper 
shape for the winter months, but there are 
altogether too many that ieave the dis- 
agreeable work to others. 

There are two reasons for this: one is 
the lack of interest taken in what is real 
work, the other is total ignorance of what 
to do to protect the yacht for the winter. 

Many owners of horses never look into 
their stables, but simply mount the box 
when the rig is brought to the door—and 
so with boats. There may be weak points 
that if the owner knew of he would refuse 
to go sailing, but in total ignorance he 
goes out and has a good day’s sport. Of 
course there are many owners, more par- 
ticularly those of small boats, who know 
the condition of every shackle and rope. 





They do all their own work and their en- 
joyment is all the keener for the complete 
feeling of mastery over their craft that the 
man who doesn’t take care of his own boat 
lacks. 

The life of a yacht, too, may be greatly 
shortened or lengthened by the care or 
neglect with which she is left to stand over 
winter. Sun, wind and rain are most 
sagen destroyers of toys manufactured 

y man. They never cease in their work, 
and to guard against them constant care 
must be given a boat.. 

The bottom may be protected by moor- 
ing the boat in the sedge grass or by putting 
it in a mud berth all winter, or by hauling it 
out high and dry; but the top-sides re- 
quire protection as well, for that is really 
the roof, and of course a leaky roof is most 
undesirable. A great deal of money is 
expended on a yacht’s interior. Polished 
mahogany, bird’s-eye maple, or white 
enamel with gold touching, etc., are often 
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used, and such a yacht if left 
with water trickling in through 
the top would sustain a great 
deal of damage. 

A driving rainstorm ora pile 
of melting snow will cause a 
leak where it has always seemed 
tight before. To protect a 
yacht from this and to prevent 
rotting of the inside of the 
boat from dampness, it is cus- 
tomary to build either a 
wooden shed over the boat or 
a framework of wood with a canvas cover. 

Some small launches have a regular 
water-proof canvas cover fitted to them, 
which, when thrown over them, comes well 
down the sides of the boat to as far as the 
water-line at least. 

For either kind of a cover it is first 
necessary to build a ridge-pole. This is 
generally lashed down to the stem at the 
bitts or bowsprit forward and to the 
traveler aft and arched up in the middle. 
To find the heights for the posts that are 
to support this ridge-pole, tack two boards 
together to form an angle of the desired 
itch for the roof, and long enough to span 
rom rail to rail at the widest part of the 
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boat. Cut the upright posts to fit under 
this inverted V frame and you will find a 
lot of time and trouble will be saved in 
nailing on the top boards, as all will have 
the same pitch and there will be no twist 
to break the tongue and grooved edges of 
the boards. Cut the upper ends of the 
posts off square and let the ridge-pole set 
on them, and under the lower end of the 
en slip a small piece of pine to keep it 
rom marking the deck or cabin top. 

One post between mast and stem, an- 
other alongside the mast, one midway be- 
tween mast and slide, another just forward 
of the slide, one in the cockpit and one on 
deck just aft of the cockpit are generally 
enough to support the ridge-pole' For a 
two by two ridge-pole of spruce use a two 
by threo post. Along each rail bend two 
ribbands of about two by two spruce and 
lash them fast to the rail with rope yarns, 
protecting the rail with pieces of old can- 
vas. To steady the ridge-pole either tie 
paw of rope out to the rails or cut wooden 

races to form an A brace. 
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The boards forming the roof (cheap hem- 
lock, seven eighths of an inch thick, is 
good enough) are now put on by two men, 
one at ridge-pole and one at rail. At the 
ridge-pole the boards are put just flush 
with the top of it and the board allowed to 
stick out over the side to be trimmed off 
later. A nail near each edge of the board 
at top and bottom is sufficient and need 
not be driven far in; leave the head about 
a quarter of an inch up so it can be pulled 
out readily next spring with a claw ham- 
mer. Half the boards will be split and 
destroyed if you nail them on hard, when 
you come to hammer them back to re- 
move the cover in the spring. Cover all 
one side of the boat first and the cuttings 
you get off that will do most of the ends 
for the opposite side. Abreast of the 
cockpit or companionway leave an open- 
ing with squared up edges to permit get- 
ting in and out of the boat. If the tongue 
and groove are left on they will splinter off 
and leave a crack for rain and snow to go 
through. The after end will need an A 
shaped piece cut out of a few boards to 
close it in. 

In laying the second side let the boards 
finish flush with the first at the ridge and 
nail a ridge piece over the seam. Saw off 
the overhanging ends so they project about 
six inches over the side, to make the water 
drip clear of the hull. A coat of paint will 
add a little to the life of such a cover, 
though few get it. 

In an exposed yard it is a good plan, if 
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a man owns an expensive yacht, to enclose 
the sides of the yacht in a rough shed 
formed by putting uprights around the 
sides under the roof twelve or fourteen 
feet apart, whatever the length of the 
boards may be, and by nailing the boards 
up horizontally as far down as the water- 
line at least to keep the sun from drying 
out the planking. This keeps the wind 
and sun off her and prevents the top 
planking from opening up badly, as you 
will see happens to some boats in the 
spring. 

A cheaper cover is made from an old 
piece of sailcloth, bought at some junk 
shop or of a sailmaker, who usually has 
plenty of second-hand canvas for sale. 

Even the frame can be done away with 
where a very cheap cover is needed, by 
unshipping the main boom and lashing it 
to the mast so its end comes about over 
the stern and setting the aft end on a 
plank set on edge. 

The canvas must be slit to go around the 
mast. This is usually done up one side 
abreast of the mast; that being the short- 
est cut to accomplish the desired result. 
This cut is sewed up and the cuts to go 
around the shrouds are either sewed or 
bound up in canvas and tied. 

An extra piece of canvas is wrapped 


about the mast and seized fast, its lower 
end lapping over and shedding water from 
the hole about the mast. Hold the can- 
vas down around the sides of the boat 
either by cords passed under the keel back 
and forth from side to side or by a light 
batten of wood tacked over the edge of 
the canvas into the boat’s sides. Such a 
wood cover for a forty foot boat will cost 
about fifty dollars put on complete for the 
winter and will last many years if handled 
carefully, costing only the labor of putting 
it on, in succeeding years. To facilitate 
this, number each board on the inside, 
I, 2, 3, 4, Starboard, and 1, 2, 3, 4, port, 
etc. 

Another time-saving arrangement is to 
put the boards together in sections of six 
or eight, battened together in the inside; 
this will save a great many nails. 

Fifty dollars may seem a lot of money 
for a cover; but when the yacht owner 
stops to consider that instead of scraping 
his deck each spring, which is not only ex- 
pensive but detrimental to the deck, all 
that is needed if the boat has been covered 
is to sandpaper and revarnish the deck 
to put it in good shape for the season; 
that the price of the cover is soon saved, 
and that the boat’s life is lengthened—the 
amount seems small indeed. 








































































































GOING INTO THE “NORTH 
WOODS” 


BY ALONZO CLARK ROBINSON 


i oe right-hand top corner of the state of 

New York is occupied by a tract of 
country represented on the map by the 
usual symbol and labeled Adirondack Mts. 
While this may be perfectly satisfactory to 
the Department of Survey it is likely to 
prove misleading to those whose acquaint- 
ance with ‘“‘up the state’ carries them 
no farther than the atlas or the railroad 
guide. 

No one who has actually seen mountains 
in all their dignity and grandeur would ap- 
ply that term to the Adirondacks. To be 
sure there are a few peaks of respectable 
elevation, but the vast majority of the 
country consists of evergreen forests, rising 
into rounded hills and sloping into valleys, 
interspersed with innumerable lakes. Those 
who know it and love it speak of it as the 
great North Woods. If one climbs to the 
bald rock which constitutes the summit of 
St. Regis Mountain the reason is apparent. 
As far as the eye can reach there is nothing 
to be seen but woods and water. Forty 
lakes, some large, some small, are visible 
from this vantage point, the pines and 


balsams reflected along their margins as in 
a painting, while in another direction the 
forest stretches, a silent, unbroken tract of 


green for fifty miles. Not a road, not a 
path, not a wreath of ascending smoke, nor 
any evidence that the foot of man has ever 
disturbed its solitude. A wonderful coun- 
try, an impressive sight, and when one re- 
flects that it is in the most densely popu- 
lated state of a nation of nearly salty 
million souls that he is standing it is full of 
suggestion for the future of the United 
States. 

Fifty years ago these woods were fre- 
quented by panther, bear, and wolves, but 
these animals have largely disappeared 
before the encroachment of civilization. 
There is still, however, an abundance of 
deer, fox, and many other smaller animals. 
It is impossible, even to-day, to walk for 
half an hour without coming upon traces of 
some four-footed wanderer, and the drum- 
ming of the partridge, the cry of the screech- 
owl or startling splash of the muskrat, are 
familiar sounds to those who ramble 
through the solitude or paddle on the lakes 
and streams. 

Adirondack Murray first focused general 
attention upon this country twenty odd 
years ago and initiated what was known 
as the ‘‘Adirondack rush.” Since then its 
character has been gradually changing. A 
few years since two days and a night were 
necessary to reach St. Regis Lake, the old 
home of the powerful tribe of St. Regis 


Indians; now the journey from New York 
requires only a little over twelve hours, and 
where the ~ herve se fished and hunted one 
finds the unique and fashionable settlement 
of Paul Smiths. 

The character of the inhabitants has 
yielded to the touch of the outside world 
even more readily than the county. The 
old time trapper and hunter, the man of the 
woods, has almost disappeared. In his 
place one finds a race m men less hardy, 
less rough, less lawless, and to whom the 
remarkable woodcraft of their fathers is 
well nigh a lost art. Occasionally a pic- 
turesque figure, a relic of a bygone day, is to 
be met with and the peculiarities and ad- 
ventures of a past generation may yet be 
gathered in conversation by the camp fire. 

The camp fire! That word embodies the 
genius of the Adirondacks. It is the place 
of all placesfor camping out. Indeed, con- 
ditions more perfect it would be difficult 
to invent. The soil, which is composed of 
sand or the immemorial droppings of count- 
less pine needles, retains moisture no more 
than a sieve. The climate is cool and 
equable, the air saturated with the health- 
giving odors of pine and balsam, invigor- 
ating one like champagne. In the waters 
there are fish, in the woods game.. What 
more can the heart of man desire! 

There are all kinds of camps from the 
palatial log hut, shingled and furnished, to 
a rubber blanket and an inverted canoe. 
It has been my experience that up to a 
certain point the rougher the camp the 
more the fun. A bed of balsam boughs is 
sweet to sleep upon, but I must say that I 
prefer a pillow to a dress-suit case. In the 
Adirondacks one does not shift from place 
to place. The camp is a fixture and the 
hunting excursions are made from it as a 
base. It can therefore be made much more 
comfortable than would be possible under 
migratory conditions. 

aving selected the locality which you 
are to despoil of game and arrived on the 
ground bag and baggage, the first thing to 
do is to select your camp site. This should 
not be far from running water, a spring or 
brook—they are easy enough to find along 
the shores of any lake—and upon flat 
pe Never pitch your tent upon a side 
ill. Nothing can be more discouraging 
in the midst of midnight and a thunder 
shower than to find a miniature river enter- 
ing your bed about the place wheré your head 
is most comfortable. 

With this in mind proceed to put up 

our tent. This ee be done carefully, 

ing sure that the supports are sound and 
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the ropes fast. It is wise, sepecieliy if it is 
late in the season and the nig tsare cold, to 
have the tent face the fire. The ‘‘lean-to,” 
which is a three-sided shack of boards and 
boughs and which is often put up instead 
of a tent, isconstructed upon this principle. 
The open side faces the fire which heats the 
interior exactly on the principle of a 
‘‘baker.” The lean-to is more comfortable 
than a tent in cold weather, but it is not so 
commodious and requires not a little car- 
pentering to build. 

As for a bed nothing can possibly surpass 
balsam boughs. They are always to be 
found close at hand and when strewn on the 
ground about a foct thick and a blanket 
thrown over them they make the most 
springy and deliciously odoriferous couch 
imaginable. However, should there be 
those to whom this idea does not appeal 
they can procure at any sporting store a 
different and almost equally simple bed. 
This is a strip of canvas six feet six long by 
two feet six wide, the sides of which are pre- 
pared to receive a pole. All that is neces- 
sary is to cut two straight sticks the requis- 
ite length and four short forked stakes and 
you have a most comfortable bed at any 
height from the ground you may desire. 

After our sleeping quarters are comfort- 
able there are the dining table and seats to be 
built, a fireplace with back log uprights and 
cross piece—all these should be of hard 
wood—to be made ready, and innumerable 
other less important arrangements. There 
is plenty of work for an axe in camp; and 
whatever you may forget to bring don’t 
forget a package of nails. 

Nothing will add more to your comfort 
than a good canvas fly to stretch above 
your dining table, as a protection against 
sun and rain. They are very easy things 
to put up and much more comfortable to 
eat under than a tent. 

This question of food and food supply is 
pe the most important in the outfit. 

o all true lovers of the life the meals con- 
stitute no small share in the day’s pleasures. 
One has a right to expect good allowance of 
venison or partridge, not to mention trout 
and other almost equally palatable fish, but 
the experienced hunter prepares himself 
against a run of hard ot : or bad marks- 
manship, for it is one thing to see a deer and 
another to bring it into camp. So take 
with you a generous supply of edibles. I 
have never regretted any outlay made 
toward the culinary department. To live 
well is the first element of asuccessful camp, 

But by far the most important thing is 
the choice of a guide. Upon him depends 
both your comfort as a man and your suc- 
cess as a hunter. A bad cook, a lazy or 
drunken man, will spoil everything. Nov- 
ices should have one guide for each man, 
but if one is experienced, able to find his 
way about alone in the woods and help in 
the camp a little, one guide for two is 
ample. The men and the characteristics 
of each are well known, for they live and 
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die in the same locality, and itis much better 
to find out about them before you go into 
camp than afterwards. 

The old-time guides were marvelous men, 
made of iron, superior to fatigue or any 
stress of weather, knowing nothing but the 
woods in which they lived from boyhood to 
old age without thought of change. Some- 
times one met strange characters amongst 
them, men of imagination, even poetry. 
One old fellow with whom I made many 
trips was a, real genius. It was his habit 
to beguile the evening hours with recita- 
tion, his favorites being Shelley’s ‘‘Sky Lark”’ 
and ‘‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter.’’ Heheldideas 
upon life and philosophy which differed 
only in terminology from those entertained 
by the most advanced metaphysicians. 
But one day while rowing me after a deer 
he suddenly laid down his oars with a 
strange inquiring expression upon his face 
and pitched forward dead. In other cir- 
cumstances, perhaps, his name would have 
made itself remembered. 

But as has been said men of this stamp 
are more and more rare. The railroad and 
intercourse with civilization has driven 
them back into the past from which they 
wiil never emerge. ‘The average guide of 
to-day belongs to a very different cast. 
They have learned of the outside world and 
the knowledge, curiously enough, has made 
them smaller men. But the woods remain, 
and he who loves to see the open sky above 
his head, to feel the wind upon his face and 
all the pleasures of God’s own out-of-doors, 
may still find them beside the lakes and 
streams of the Adirondacks. Let him 
whose soul is racked by the wild turmoil of 
metropolitan life or business cares, whose 
tired and smoke-smarting eyes have for- 
gotten to look upward to where float the 
clouds by day and blaze the stars by night, 
whose mental and physical horizon is en- 
closed between four walls or the narrow 
vista of some musty street, seek the North 
Woods. Let him ‘“‘take up his tents and 
go forth into the wilderness”’ and health 
and peace shall surely enter into him. 
There in the golden days of our Indian 
summer—the like of which are not to be 
found otherwhere upon this earth—he shall 
tramp the woods beneath a cloudless sky, 
lie out under the stars and marvel at the 
great infinitudes, those things which do not 
pass with the passing of nations. Let him 
watch, when the day’s hunt is over and the 
sun is declining to its rest, the colors chang- 
ing on the distant hills, while to his nostrils 
comes the savor of the evening meal. And 
when that meal has passed with talk and 
jest and story let him light his pipe, that 
greatest solace of the hunter, and stretching 
himself before the glowing camp fire listen 
to the noises of the night, and, as the sparks 
before him, his cares shall fly upward and 
be lost in the darkness and the night; and 
when at last he lies down upon a bed of 
boughs he shall sink at once into that sleep 
which knows not time nor dreams. 











MAKING THE COUNTRY HOME 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


PREPARING THE GARDEN FOR WINTER 


ge away the rubbish from the as- 

paragus beds, and burn it. This will 
do much to prevent the spread of fungoid 
diseases another year. It is well to apply 
liberally a reliable fertilizer now, as the 
roots of the plants will absorb it in their 
preparation for the work of the coming 
spring. 

Blackberries and raspberries should be 
given protection by bending down their 
canes and covering with litter. This work 
must be done carefully, to avoid injury to 
the stiff and rather brittle stalks. It is cus- 
tomary, among many small-fruit growers, 
at the north, to facilitate operations along 
this line by removing a spadeful of earth 
from the base of the plants, on the side 
toward which they are to be bent. This 
allows of laying them down flat without 
much trouble. Put a few shovelfuls of 
earth on top of the plants, as you lay them 
down, to hold them in place until the litter 
can be applied. Trim away all old wood 
now and thin out the bushes well. An 
application of bone-dust and ashes will be 
found extremely beneficial for blackberries 
and raspberries—especially the latter. 


STORING VEGETABLES 


Store cabbages for winter. If you have 
room in the barn, or some shed, where they 
can be protected from frost, they will be 
likely to keep better there than in the 
cellar. It will not be necessary to give 
them any covering for some weeks, as 
several degrees of frost outside will not 
penetrate the walls of the storage room. 
When severe cold weather comes, they can 
be covered with hay or straw. 

For spring use, | would advise storing 
some cabbages in trenches. My plan is 
this: dig the trench about eighteen inches 
deep. Let it be in a well-drained location 
—on a knoll is preferable to a level surface. 
Spread three or four inches of dry straw in 
the bottom of it, and place the cabbages on 
it, after folding their large leaves com- 
pactly about them. Place them head 
downward. Then put some straw about 
them, and cover with earth, making the 
soil firm by pressure with the foot. eap 
the soil well about their roots. Nail two 
boards a foot wide together, to make a roof 
that will shed rain, and place it over the 
trench. Cabbages buried in this way will 
keep perfectly, and come out in spring as 
fresh and crisp as the finest celery. Of 
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course they will freeze, when cold weather 
comes, but once frozen they will stay so 
until the frost is extracted, gradually, in 
spring. The gradual extraction of frost 
from very tender vegetables generally 
leaves them uninjured, but sudden thaw- 
ing leaves them wilted and flabby, and 
without flavor. 

Take up celery plants and store them in 
the cellar, to provide a supply for winter 
use. The secret of successful celery- 
keeping in winter is in keeping the tops 
of the plant dry and the roots moist, and 
the temperature a few degrees above the 
freezing point. If earth is packed well 
about the roots, and there is some light 
furnished, plants so stored will yield a 
good crop of fine-flavored, tender stalks 
for many weeks after storing. Small 
quantities can be put into boxes of moss— 
which should be kept quite moist—and 
stored in the attic, or some cool, but frost- 
proof room, if one does not have a cellar 
to put them in. 

Cuttings of currants can be planted 
now. Let them be about six inches long, 
and taken from the ends of the strongest 
branches of the season’s growth. In 
planting them, leave only the top bud ex- 
posed. Mulch with coarse litter before 
winter sets in. 

Onions will keep better in a cool, dry, 
airy place than in the cellar.’ Freezing 
does not injure them if they are allowed to 
thaw gradually, but repeated freezings and 
thawings are disastrous in the extreme. 

Store away parsnips, salsify, beets, tur- 
nips and carrots in a frost-proof place for 
winter use. But care should be taken to 
see that the temperature is only a trifle 
above freezing at all times. In a warm 
place, all these vegetables become wilted 
and flabby and decay is likely to set in. 

Leave some parsnips and salsify in the 
ground for spring use. They will be found 
fresher and finer in flavor than cellar-stored 
plants. 

The garden can be plowed in the fall 
to advantage, thus disposing of some of 
the work of the coming spring in advance. 
Manure it well before plowing, using for 
this purpose the best fertilizer the place 
will afford. The secret of successful vege- 
table growing consists largely in a very 
rich soil. 

Cover the strawberry beds with coarse 
manure, hay or straw. Do not” put on 
too thick a covering, however, or you may 
smother the plants. Two or three inches 
of it will be sufficient. 
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Do not attempt to put the soil in shape 
for the reception of seed in fall. Let it 
remain in furrows, as thrown up from the 
gi over winter. If this is done it will 

e ready for use as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground, as the action of the ele- 
ments on the ridged-up earth will dis- 
integrate it and put it in the proper con- 
dition for pulverizing readily under the 
hoe or harrow. It is a most excellent plan 
for the gardener to look ahead and do all 
that can be done now, for spring always 
brings a rush of work with it, and, as a 
natural consequence, some of it is likely 
to be poorly done. 

Spread manure liberaily among the rhu- 
barb plants. Take up some strong roots, 
and set in boxes of rich soil, and store in 
the cellar, or in some room where they can 
have light and a little warmth. After 
they have rested a little while they will 
begin to grow. Winter rhubarb is a deli- 
cacy that is always highly appreciated, as 
it has a finer and more delicate flavor than 
the outdoor article. It is very important 
that it should be given the benefit of light, 
in order to secure satisfactory results. 
No vegetables can be forced well in the 
dark. Every cellar should be provided 
with south windows, for the admission of 
light when necessary. 


VENTILATING THE CELLAR 


This reminds me to say that all cellars 
should be arranged for some system of 
ventilation; some means by which the 
damp, gas-laden air can pass off readily. 
This air is always heavily charged with 
noxious odors from decaying vegetable 
matter, and is a constant menace to the 
health of the occupants of the dwelling, if 
the cellar happens to be below. A tube 
can be made a nailing boards eight inches 
wide together—it should be several feet 
in height—and connecting it with a win- 
dow in such a manner as to draw off the 
foul air without admitting any cold. If 
the tube is long enough, the draft will be 
always upward and outward. If this is 
done, the cellar can be kept comparatively 
dry, and all kinds of vegetables will be 
greatly benefited by the change from 
ordinary conditions. Many a case of ty- 
phoid fever is directly traceable to the 
unventilated cellar below the _living- 
rooms. 

All vegetables stored in the cellar will 
keep fresh much longer, and retain a finer 
flavor, if packed in dry sand. 


MISCELLANEOUS HINTS 


Cider-making will now be in order. If 
a fine grade of cider is desired, it pays to 
sort the apples it is made from. Wf domey- 
ing or diseased fruit is used, it stands to 
reason that the juice of the apple must be 
affected to some extent. Those who have 
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worked up a reputation for the finest cider 
on the market tell me that they go over 
the fruit most carefully before it goes into 
the mill, cutting away all diseased portions 
of it and rejecting all that is wormy or 
otherwise objectionable. Of course, this 
makes extra work necessary, thus adding 
considerably to the expense of production, 
but they get a price for their cider so much 
above that at which the ordinary article 
sells, that it pays them to do it. 

Lay down the grapevines, and cover 
them well, unless they belong to the iron- 
clad varieties. Even then I would advise 
giving protection. As I have said else- 
where, our hardiest plants are greatly 
benefited by covering in winter, for it 

revents the expenditure of their vitality 
in a battle with the exhaustive effects of 
our severely cold northern winters. 

Apple, plum and cherry trees, ordered 
from the nursery, and delivered in the fall, 
should be heeled in—not planted out in 
the orchard. Dig a trench at least a foot 
and a half in depth, and set the roots of 
the trees in it, spreading them out as evenly 
as possible. The trees should incline at 
an angle which will admit of covering their 
tops with straw, or coarse hay, or, what is 
better, cornstalks. These will furnish 
ample shade without preventing a free 
circulation of air. 

Cover the pansy beds lightly with leaves 
held in place by evergreen boughs or wire 
netting. No protection is better than too 
much, as a heavy covering will smother 
the plants. Snow often ruins them, be- 
cause it packs so closely that the air can- 
not get to them. A covering of leaves or 
branches prevents this. 

Invert boxes over the crowns of the 
hollyhocks, and bank up well about them 
with soil. These plants are quite hardy, 
even at the extreme north, if they can be 
kept dry. But let water come in contact 
with their thick, soft foliage and decay is 
almost sure to set in, and nine times out of 
ten it will be communicated to the crown 
of the plant, and in spring it will be found 
a pulpy mass. Hence the necessity of 
giving a protection that will shed rain. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN 


When house-plants are brought into the 
house, keep them as long as possible in a 
room where there is no fire-heat. In a 
high temperature they will make a weak, 
spindling growth—sometiiing always to be 
avoided, if possible. 

Give fresh air daily—the more the better. 

Water moderately. Most plants will 
be comparatively dormant at this season 
and should be allowed to take their time 
about beginning growth. Too much water 
combined with high temperature stimu- 
lates to premature action. ; 

Give no fertilizer to a plant not making 
active growth. It needs none when it is 
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resting, is not in a condition to make use of 
it, and will be injured by its application. 
When it shows an inclination to resume 
work by the production of new leaves, 
then, and not till then, should fertilizers 
be applied. One of the serious mistakes 
of the amateur florist is that of attempting 
to force a plant to grow by the use of 
manures when it is trying to take a rest. 

In using fertilizers begin with small, 
weak quantities, increasing amount and 
strength in proportion to the development 
of the plant. But be satisfied with a 
healthy growth, always. A plant that 
grows very rapidly—especially a pot plant 
—is generaliy. lacking in vital force, and 
there will be a reaction sooner or later. 

Be constantly on the lookout for in- 
sects. A writer on floricultural topics tires 
of giving this advice, year in and year out, 
for he seems to be repeating himself con- 
stantly—as indeed he is—but it is advice 
which is always in order, and it cannot be 
too firmly impressed upon the mind of the 
grower of plants in the window-garden 
that they cannot be grown well unless 
kept free from their enemies—the aphis, 
mealy bug, scale and red spider. Of course 
advice to make use of the Ivory soap in- 
fusion I have so frequently recommended 
in this department, is simply a repetition 
of what has been said, time and again, and 
is therefore stale advice, in a sense, but it 
is always timely in spite of that. 

For fighting the red spider there is noth- 
ing quite so effective as water—clear water. 
Spray the plants with it. Dip them in it. 

eep it evaporating constantly in the 
room. Moisture, if you can secure enough 
of it, will keep the spider in check. If 
your plants become infested before you 
are aware of it—you can tell this by yellow- 
ing leaves, and the presence of tiny webs— 
it is a good plan to heat a tubful of water 
to about 120°, and submerge the plants 
in it, holding them under for perhaps half 
a minute at a time. This will generally 
kill the spider at the first application, but 
a second one may be necessary. After you 
get rid of the pest, aim to keep him away 
by the liberal use of water daily, in the 
form of a spray, which should reach every 
portion of the plant. 


HAVE WARM STABLES 


Look the stables over, and if any repairs 
are needed, see that they are made at 
once. Keep in mind the fact that a warm 
place for stock economizes feed, and see that 
there are no cracks and crevices to let in 
cold. It pays to give the stable walls a 
covering of sheathing-paper each season. 
Let the strips lap well, and fasten them in 
place by lath, or thin strips of wood laid 
over the lap and nailed securely. Sheath- 
ing-paper simply tacked on with nails a few 
inches apart soon tears loose and falls off. 

If new floors are needed, or extensive 
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repairing must be done to old ones, why 
not consider the advisability of putting 
in cement ones? Once. put in, they will 
last indefinitely, therefore they are cheaper 
in the long run than wooden ones. They 
can be cleaned to better advantage, and 
ought to be put in out of regard for neat- 
ness, if for no other reason. Let them 
slant toward the rear of the stall, to allow 
liquid excrement to run away from under 
the animal. There should be a little, 
trough-like depression in the cement, back 
of the animals, running lengthwise of the 
stable, by which all liquid matter can be 
carried away. This trough must have 
su.ficient slope toward the end where it 
empties into the place below, where solid 
manure is thrown, to furnish a current by 
which it may clear itself. The cement of 
the stall floor should be ribbed by little 
depressions running crosswise, to prevent 
the possibility of animals slipping on it, 
as they would be pretty sure to do if it 
were perfectly smooth, especially when 
wet. These depressions are easily made 
before the cement sets, by imbedding 
rounded strips of wood in it half their 
depth, thus giving a surface something 
after the fashion of an old-fashioned wash- 
board. 


WINDMILLS 


You should be provided with a wind- 
mill to reduce the labor of caring for stock 
to a minimum. The man who depends 
upon a pump operated by hand is not up- 
to-date. Tanks should be installed inside 
the barn large enough to hold all the water 
needed for stock, and from them it should 
be conducted to each stall, which should 
be provided with a vessel from which the 
animals can drink whenever they feel like 
it. Animals like to drink a little and often, 
when they are given a chance to do so. 

A good windmill will furnish ample 
power for running feed-cutters—now con- 
sidered necessities in all up-to-date estab- 
lishments. 

Enclosures with sheds should be pro- 
vided for sheep and young stoek to run in 
during the day. But there should be a 
separate enclosure for each kind of animal. 
They don’t do well together. At night 
they should be given snug quarters. Never 
allow them to brave the winter’s cold with 
no protection but a roof over them. House 
your stock well, from the smallest and 
youngest up, and save feed-money by it. 

Have you ever studied the silo question? 
If not, why not give the matter some at- 
tention now? Many of our best farmers 
have done so, and after careful experiment 
they have come to the conclusion that a silo 
is a necessity where stock is kept, if one 
would realize the best results from all kinds 
of feed that can be grown on the farm. 
More and more progressive farmers are 
endorsing the idea of ensilage as a winter 
food, especially for cows. 
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ANGLING BY GUIDE-BOOK 





BY WILLIAM HICKOX 


i hes angler who enters the woods of 
Maine reliant upon the roseate state- 
ments of railway guides and camp owners’ 
circulars will be likely to suffer disappoint- 
ment, not only in the — expected, but 
also in the price he will pay for it. The 
entle art of gold-brick selling is not con- 
ned to city limits; indeed, in the woods of 
Maine it reaches its highest perfection. Fn- 
couraged and fostered by a few rich tender- 
feet, whose caravans have pierced the wil- 
derness and whose money is spent with the 
reckless prodigality characteristic of the 
American vulgarian abroad, the woodsmen 
have come to regard all vacationists from 
the city as Croesuses, to be fleeced without 
compunction; so that now there is hardly 
a region too remote to escape the extortion 
of guides and camp owners. I supposed 
the limit of hotel extortion was reached 
when, one evening in Paris, I dropped 
into Maxim’s to order a bottle of beer and 
a sandwich. The bill comprehended sep- 
arate charges for beer, bread, ham, all 
the accompanying condiments (unused) 
shrimp, radishes and cucumbers, be- 
sides tablecloth and service—in all about 
$2. But it takes the common, or garden, 
variety of Yankee, and more especially the 
Canuck of northern Aroostook, to mulct 
his fellow man in the highest style of art. 
The hotel schedule rate of $2 a day at the 
Rangeleys, for example, is misleading, for 
it does not include the items of transport- 
ing luggage at two cents a pound (any dis- 
tance); a dollar an hour for digging angle- 
worms (a just penalty for the bait fisher- 
man); or from fifty cents to $15 a day for 
boat or steamer; nor, of course, the services 
of a guide at from $3 to $4 a day, besides 
his board; from which it may be gathered 
oo it can easily cost $10 a day or $50a 
sh! 

The city man sojourning at Kineo, grown 
tired of the ridiculous fashion of donning 
evening clothes for dinner in a backwoods 
hotel, lecies he would like to strike into 
the woods and ‘‘rough it” for a while. 
Whereupon he hires a guide, with whom all 
the arrangements are naturally left—the 
buying of provisions and supplies, the se- 
lection of the route, etc.—and paddles 
away inacanoetocampout. By a happy 
chance they reach the comfortable farm- 
house on Chesuncook Lake the first after- 
noon, where, since there will be no mos- 
quitoes to bother, and every comfort of 
home to be had, the guide suggests they 
put up for the night. The next morning it 
is a little rough on the lake, perhaps; so 
they wait untilafter dinner for the water to 
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become smooth enough to paddle across. 
Dinner at the farmhouse! In the after- 
noon they ptoceed leisurely and, by an- 
other happy coincidence, reach the com- 
fortable cabin at Mud Pond at about sun- 
down, where they put up for the night. 
After a week of this sort pe lee dh out,” 
the sportsman, being guided from one 
comfortable camp to another, returns to 
Kineo, presents his unused supplies and 
$20 or $30 worth of fishing tackle to the 
guide. ‘Phen he goes home and tells won- 
derful stories of his adventures in the 
Maine woods. 

oth ager emp surely awaits the sports- 
man who, attracted by the fish stories cir- 
culated by hotel or transportation ex- 

loiters, goes five hundred miles from 

ome, only to be told that he has arrived a 
little too early or a little too late for fly 
fishing. It seldom happens that he gets 
there at just the right time. It is small 
satisfaction to the man whose outing comes 
in the usual vacation season, July or Aug- 
ust, to be told that there is great fishing 
— in the spring. 

aving made more than twenty annual 
pilgrimages to the woods of Maine, killing 
an abundance of trout of an average weight 
of five ounces (or about one-third the ad- 
vertised weight), I determined this year to 
go farther north and explore the vast tract 
of unfished waters in Aroostook County, 
a district larger in area than the entire 
State of Massachusetts, containing num- 
berless ponds and streams that ought to be 
teeming with speckled beauties. ntil the 
Bangor and Aroostook Railway built its line 
through the Fish River region from Ash- 
land Junction to Fort Kent, three years 
ago, there was no railroad in the county, 
and the farmers were obliged to send their 
| aro mostly potatoes and starch, into 
anada by batteaux, pay customs duty, 
and fetch the stuff back into the States, 
where it was sold. And yet they throve; 
for be it known the county of Aroostook is 
the greatest potato-raising section of the 
world. This year potatoes sold there— 
when they were not thrown away—for 
twenty cents a barrel! 

Ileft Boston June 30th, my objective point 
being Wallagrass, situated at the lower end 
of Eagle Lake, twelve miles south of Fort 
Kent. ‘‘Good trout fishing can always be 
depended on at Wallagrass stream, only a 
little way from Wallagrass station,”’ is the 
language of the guide-book. I found the 
whole country north of Masardis flat and 
uninteresting, peopled mostly by French 
Canadians. The convent is the only siza- 
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ble frame building in Wallagrass, and the 
priest’s residence opposite, the only habita- 
tion that really looked like a home. The 
station agent was the only ‘“‘Yankee” in 
the settlement. My son and I were ‘‘en- 
tertained” by a cunning trafficker who 
keeps the general store of the place, at a 
stipend of one dollar a day each. We soon 
ascertained that there was no fly fishing 
upon Eagle Lake nor at the head of the 
Fish River; also that there were no trout 
in the Wallagrass stream below the saw- 
mill, eight miles up the river; and that the 
stream itself was five miles away. 

Even up here guides are as plentiful as 
flies about carrion, so I had no trouble in 
getting one who could speak a little Eng- 
lish—Joe Something-or-other. After the 
manner of his class Joe was prone to boast- 
fulness. To hear him tell it, he is the best 
cook, the best shot with a rifle, the best 
canoeist, and, in the spring, the best river 
driver in the region. Equipped with a 
pair of calked shoes he can, he avers, skip 
over a million-log boom like a squirrel. 
Pointing to such a boom one day he said, 
“I ron ova dat bunch of log laik von of 
dem—vot you call heem—ze animal zat 
ron tru ze tree?” 

“Cow?” I suggested. 

‘“Yaas, zat is heem!” 

I found Joe to be a pretty fair woods 
cook, except in the matter of coffee. Isn’t 
it odd that when a sportsman furnishes his 
own grub and gives the guide explicit di- 
rections for preparing coffee these direc- 
tions are always ignored? I never met a 
guide who could make coffee strong enough 
for me. The usual method of preparing it 
seems to be a teaspoonful of coffee to a gal- 
lon of water, boiled until the aroma has en- 
tirely evaporated. Broiling, too, is un- 
known in the Maine woods. Everything is 
fried, and swimming in grease—flesh, fish 
and fowl. ; 

Two days’ camping at Blake Lake, a 
small sheet of water three miles west of 
Wallagrass, yielded about half a dozen 
good-sized trout to the fly, the largest 
weighing two pounds and the others about 
a pound each. 

A canoe trip down the Fish River to the 
St. John, down the St. John to the carry 
connecting Long Lake and the others in 
the chain—Mud, Cross, Square, Eagle and 
St. Froid—was likewise barren of result. 
The second day out upon this trip we came 
up to a sportsman and his guide making 
camp by the only good spring of water 
within ten miles. Paddling up to them I 
said to the gentleman: 

“‘How do you do, sir?” 

He replied with a grunt, ‘‘How do!” 

I said, ‘‘This is a warm day, sir.”’ 

He replied, ‘‘I know it.” 

I whispered to my guide that I thought 
we would not camp near him, even if we 
had to drink river water, so we pushed on. 

A few days later at Cross Lake, while pre- 
paring to break camp, the same pair hove 








in sight. When within hailing distance 
the gentleman, in a most cordial tone of 
voice, said: 

‘Why, how do you do?” 

I answered, ‘‘How do you do, sir?” 

He said, ‘‘Got any tobacco?” 

I said, ‘‘ Yes, sir.”’ 

He said, ‘‘ Will you give me a little?” 

I said, ‘‘No, sir.” 

He said, ‘‘Come now, I know why you 
say that: it’s because I was a little grouty 
with you the other day when we met; but 
I am heartily ashamed of it now, and I 
awfully want the tobacco.” 

“‘Come in to breakfast,” Isaid. ‘‘I have 
plenty of tobacco, and a man who apolo- 
gizes as handsomely as that may have all 
he wants.” 

It doesn’t pay to be discourteous, even 
in the woods. The man’s crankiness re- 
minds me of old Ira B , who carried the 
United States mail on his buckboard about 
a dozen miles through the woods twice a 
week. He was an ill-humored, taciturn 
old fellow. One day a passenger rode with 
him who was somewhat talkative and plied 
Ira with questions. At last the old man 
said, ‘‘I’m tired of your talk. I wish you’d 
mind your own business and let me mind 
mine.” 

The passenger subsided. 

After driving an hour or two in silence 
Ira discovered his mail-pouch was missing. 
He stopped the horses, looked all about the 
buckboard, and finally said to his pas- 
senger: 

“I wonder what has become of that mail- 
bag! Have you seen it?” 

=“ wee 

““Where is it?’’ asked Ira. 

“It fell off the wagon about an hour ago.” 

You see, he bettered the instruction. 
Since then, they say, Ira has been more 
companionable. 

Wallagrass Ponds, ten miles to the east! 
Ah, there was the place! Nothing like it 
inthe world. Big trout churn the water so 
that there is froth along the edges. That’s 
what they said. So I hired a team for $8 
to carry my canoe and camp supplies for a 
week’s stay on the middle pond. Joe, in 
his God-given intelligence and the exercise 
of the sort of judgment common to the 
French Canadian guide, pitched the tent 
directly over a breeding place of midgets. 
Three days’ whipping of the ponds raised 
one incautious fingerling. The nights were 
devoted to fierce combat with mosquitoes 
and midgets. Black flies took their turn 
in the day time. On the third day we 
cached our canoe and stores and sadly 
walked back to Wallagrass. Our failure 
upon these waters may possibly be ac- 
counted for from the fact that the ther- 
mometer for the past week had ranged 
from 89° to 95°. I never saw such hot 
weather in the Maine woods. I would have 
no faith in the good sense or wariness of a 
trout that would rise to the surface of warm 
water. 
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We next proceeded to McNally station, 
fifteen miles south of Wallagrass, on the St. 
Froid Lake. A day’s casting at the upper 
end of the lake yielded no result. The next 
day we tried the dead water at the inlet and 
succeeded in landing a pound trout. 

Next to Howe Brook, fifty miles south, 
where, in the exuberant language of the 
guide-book, is to be found waters fairly 
teeming with speckled beauties. | Howe 
Brook itself was dry asa bone. There was 
hardly enough water in its whole length 
to fill a washtub! A walk of five miles 
brought us to an old logging camp where 
Henry Martin, a French Canadian guide, 
made his headquarters. Henry was glad 


_ to see us, although we were unexpected 


guests. Handy to the camp we picked out 
two or three half-pounders at sundown. 
Next morning a walk of six miles brought 
us to the dead water of Boom Branch 
stream, represented to be the best fishing 
water in the region. Here from a raft the 
day’s fishing netted about a dozen trout, 
ranging from three to five—ounces! 
Skilled in fly casting and possessing the 
patience that disciples of Isaac Walton 
must necessarily have to achieve success in 
angling, we had vainly thrashed what was 
alleged to be the best trout waters in 
northern Maine every day for two weeks. 
Small wonder is it that we proceeded to the 
next, and last, stopping place upon our 
schedule of ‘‘fishing resorts’ with little 
faith in its productiveness. Reaching Pat- 
ton at noon, we dined at a fifth-class hotel 
with a first-class tariff, and then jumped in- 
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to the buckboard which was to convey us 
to Camp Fairview, Shinn Pond. Here, 
indeed, a delightful surprise awaited us. 
Clean beds, well-cooked food, and an 
abundance of it a camp delightfully situ- 
ated on an eminence surrounded by moun- 
tains; no mosquitoes nor black flies, and, 
best of all, good fishing near the camp. 
The first eighteen trout we picked out of 
Davis Pond, a mile from the camp, weighed 
ten pounds without the creel, an average of 
more than half a pound. During my two 
weeks’ stay here I rarely got one under half 
a pound in weight; and almost daily a two 
or three-pounder would be taken from 
either Shinn or Davis Ponds. What more 
could the true sportsman ask? And only 
seventeen hours from Boston! 

So I would dispel the popular illusion 
that the farther north the angler goes into 
the Maine woods the bigger or more plenti- 
ful will he be likely to find the fish. Let 
not the spirit of exploration impel him to 
waste time in searching for, ‘‘unfished” 
waters. There are none in Maine. In 
whatever waters there be trout the native 
fisherman, at least, is to be found. And 
not always is he a sportsman: such a term 
could hardly be applied to the fish butcher 
who dynamites trout from ponds when he 
cannot get enough by Pe. fishing to 
sell at ten cents a pound! Many a pond, 

ool and stream has he despoiled and pil- 
aged, oftentimes in sheer wantonness, leav- 
ing his beautiful finny victims dead upon 
the shore, and the waters a ruin of what 
was once an angler’s paradise. 





HOW TO TRAIN YOUR COLTS 


BY F. M. WARE 


Ce is frequently asked the question, 
At what age is it best to begin to 
break a colt? and to this there are two 
answers: First, never break a colt at all— 
educate him. Second, begin this work the 
day of his birth; let him learn from his 
first appearance that he cannot success- 
fully resist the curious biped who is always 
about him and his dam, and appreciate 
that whatever is done to him is invariably 
for his best interests, both present and 
future. Thus handled, the animal will 
grow up as nearly trustworthy and trusting 
as a creature of his limited intelligence and 
timid nature can, and thus we shall make 
of him, when graduated, at least a pupil 
unlikely to jeopardize by any vagaries of 
his the limbs or lives of others. The man 
who thoroughly perfects the deportment 
of a horse of any age accomplishes a feat 
which is possible to any one of ordinary 
nerve and patience. 





HANDLING 


From the first, then, the baby is to be 
handled all over, pushed and pulled gently 
about, never terrified, and each step in 
training repeated patiently time and time 
again until the habit of obedience becomes 
fixed. Fully as important is the reverting 
to first principles again if the youngster 
shows bewilderment, stubbornness or tim- 
idity, as thus only can fixed impressions be 
made and the lesson thoroughly learned. 
Colts vary greatly in temper and tempera- 
ment; no two are alike, Set gradations of 
the same methods apply to, and successfully 
educate all. 

PUNISHMENT 

Punishment will always be required at 
some period of the training, but if one waits 
until thoroughly satisfied why he inflicts it, 
and whether its purpose is sure to be in- 
telligible to the pupil, it is wonderful how 
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seldom one will punish at all. Punish- 
ment must be severe when inflicted—it is 
the truest kindness—and it must follow 
instantly upon the commission of the fauit. 
It is much better, if this cannot be done at 
the first offence, to overlook that, and either 
wait for another opportunity, or quietly 
bring about another attempt at rebellion, 
when reprisals may be prompt and to the 
point. Understand that punishment rd no 
means indicates flagellation necessary ; there 
are dozens of methods, and Mikado-like, 
one’s efforts should always be to “‘make the 
punishment fit the crme.’’ Frequently 
this is done by allowing the subject to 
convince himself of the futility of resist- 
ance by so hampering him that all his 
efforts are frustrated; or by leaving him 
in some position in which he has placed 
himself until the irksomeness of the con- 
finement warns him never to tempt fate 
again; or by taking the temper or wilful- 
ness out of him by sundry rather vigorous 
methods which leave him humbled, con- 
fused, disheveled and dizzy. Among these 
are putting him down on the ground—not 
throwing him hard, but making him lie 
down; ‘‘head-and-tailing’’ him, in which 
his neck is well bent and his head tied to 
his tail, in which position he is whirled 
about a few times until dizzy and sick; 
using the ‘‘side-line,”’ the ‘‘war-bridle,” 
etc., the last of which may be made 
very severe, and will control and disci- 
pline even the most unruly animal, young 
or old. The whip has its place always 
in the curriculum, &, its use is restricted, 
as a general thing, to the light taps 
which are required to secure progress, in- 
crease of speed, promotion of deportment 
in standing, emergency work, and as an 
accompaniment to the customary C’lk 
which teaches obedience to that signal, 
which together with Whoa! and Back! are 
the only three words that should ever be 
used to any horse, and to all of which it is 
easy to secure prompt and implicit obedi- 
ence. This implement may be, and gen- 
erally is, used far too much, and the average 
trainer is constantly tapping his pupils 
with it, when driving, until they pay little 
or no attention to its signals, whereas the 
very slightest touch should prove enough, 
and they should always be alert for it. 
Kindred to these trainers are those drivers 
who are always calling Whoa, boy! Steady 
now! Gently there! That's the girl! etc., ex- 
pressions which not only carry no idea 
whatever to the animal addressed, but 
through incessant repetition, render him 
inattentive and dull, so that even the 
Whoa! which may mean, if obeyed, the 
difference between life and death, falls upon 
heedless ears. There are no more per- 
nicious habits for a horseman to possess 
than these, and oddly enough, they are 
generally carefully acquired and persist- 
ently cultivated. To succeed you must 
always have the strict attention of your 
horses, and if you never speak to them 


you usually hold it, because of their latent 
fear and distrust of you, and their con- 
sequent perpetual anxiety as to what you 
may do next. In handling colts, also, 
one’s mental temperature should be con- 
stantly taken, and if one is himself nervous, 
or irritable, or out of sorts in any way, 
the undertaking should be laid aside until 
normal conditions obtain; for to such va- 
garies of temper the horse, and especially 
the poms. is keenly alive, and you will 
awaken in him terror or temper according 
to his personality, generally with results 
likely to cause regret; for while one must 
never shun trouble and a fight to a finish 
with a young horse, one is unwise to bring 
it on without cause, except in one solitary 
case—that most dangerous variety of colt 
who is always so phlegmatic, good-natured 
and self-confident that nothing ever upsets 
him, and he submits to everything without 
objection. Repugnant as it is to one’s 
sensibilities, a row must be picked with 
such a young gentleman, and he must be 
induced to rebel, that opportunity may be 
afforded to prove to him how fruitless is 
resistance, and that life is not merely a 
jovial jaunting about in cheerful com- 
panionship, but a stern and humdrum 
task to be conducted along narrowly 
defined limits. The most dangerous horse 
possible to find is one who has grown up in 
this happy-go-lucky way, and who has 
never been mastered. Sooner or later 
something happens to upset his equa- 
nimity, nerves are unstrung, or something 
startles him, or he feigns fear. Forthwith 
there is a smash, or a wild runaway, and 
another serious accident is added to the list 
of the many thousands which never had 
any excuse for happening. A horse is 
never trained until 4 is firmly convinced 
that you are, everywhere and anywhere, 
his master, and until your three words of 
command bring instant obedience. 


ONLY THREE COMMANDS 


First, to halter-break the baby, he is from 
birth pushed about with the, attendant’s 
hand under his neck and behind his quarters 
for a few minutes every time one goes near 
the dam. As you push him ahead always 
say C’lk a few times; as you halt him, say 
Whoa! sharp and loud; as you push him 
back say Back! at each stop. He asso- 
ciates the words with the action; what 
seems to him play is really a lesson; he 
takes the idea at once, and like all first 
impressions, it is indelible. At about three 
weeks put on him a little halter of soft 
leather, fitting snugly about the nose and 
under the throat that he may not catch a 
hind or a forefoot in it, and for a few days 
push him about, just a step-or two, by 
this; then run a cord through the jaw- 
— (better than a snap hook, as it can 

at once released), and as you lead the 
mare, use this also on him, but never let 
hin: fight it, or make it irksome to him. 
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At about this time, really halter-train him 
to lead, and to do this have some one hold 
the mare; put the rope through his chin- 
strap, start to lead him, and when he hangs 
back, as he will, brace yourself, and let 
him ‘“‘pull it out.’’ At his age you can 
easily handle him; never snatch or jerk 
him; never look at him (this is very im- 
portant, as the fixed gaze of the human 
eye is terrifying and disconcerting to 
all animals); just let him ‘‘pull it out,” 
convince himself that he cannot get away, 
and sooner or later he will come to you with 
a rush. Pat him now over the forehead 
where his brain is (always caress the parts 
or the members involved; indiscriminate 
caress is worse than none: ‘“‘If your son 
learns his lesson, don’t reward your daugh- 
ter,’’ as a well-known teacher once said); 
let him stand a few minutes, have the mare 
led, and lead him with her, behind, beside, 
away from, and back again, and in two 
days you have a baby you can tie up with 
a string. Be careful to hold his head up 
if he throws himself, and if he does it 
several times, hold him down a little while 
and let him think it over. Remember his 
mind contains but one idea at a time, 
and give him ample opportunity to get an 
indelible mental impression of every step 
you take, especially when the times come 
for punishment drill. 


HARNESSING 


As the horse fears nothing to which he 
is accustomed, to train him to harness or 
anything else, let him see, touch, and smell 
everything you put upon him. Carefully 
fit his bit to his little mouth, and have it 
large and smooth, leather or rubber- 
covered, taking up the extra width with 
round leather ‘‘washers’’ until the imple- 
ment just fits—not nearly, but exactly. 
On its fit, feel and effect depend his de- 
velopment of mouth and general deport- 
ment. When he is used to having a simple 
surcingle girthed loosely about him, put 
on his regular harness, taken up to fit him 
comfortably and snugly. You should ac- 
custom him as a baby to have his tail 
gently pulled, lifted, and a bit of leather 
or old rag placed under it, like a crupper, 
just as you have been picking up all his 
feet, tapping them, and pulling them out 
both forward and back from the time you 
first saw him. Thus the harness has no 
special terrors for him, nor has the sur- 
cingle, as the frequent pressure of your 
arms about his little ribs has prepared him 
for it. Harness and unharness him several 
times a day—by this time he will be weaned 
and thus kept by himself or with others of 
his age—never say anything to him, simply 
proceed in a matter-of-course way, at first 
gently, and then rather roughly, throwing 
the pad, etc., on, and when removing it, 
dragging it off, dropping it about his hocks, 
hauling the crupper from under his tail; 
using him, not as an intelligent, careful 
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man will do in his after life, but as the 
average rough, clumsy, indifferent groom 
is sure to do, for alas! this is the treatment 
the sensitive creature must be prepared 
to endure. Hang bits of strap, little 
chains, tin pans, if you like, to the harness, 
and let them dangle against his hocks and 
knees so that nothing of the sort startles 
him. He will, now, accept all this as part 
of the disagreeable, but inevitable proceed- 
ing. In the same way, when you put 
him to the gig, do not get a noiseless ve- 
hicle, but one which rattles, bangs, creaks 
and rumbles—he will thus never after be 
terrified by any sudden noises behind 


im. 
He should now begin to thoroughly 
understand the pressure of the bit, and to 
adapt himself to the pressure of the check- 
rein. This should have its own bit, and 
never be of the over-draw, but of the side- 
check variety, with loops not upon the 
throat-lash, but high upon the crown- 
piece. These loops, the crown-piece and 
the check, as well as the water-hook upon 
the pad, must be very strong, so that any 
attempt to get away from it must always 
rove fruitless; a nose-band must always 
e worn that the habit may be formed of 
never opening the mouth to bit pressure 
however severe. The universal use of the 
over-draw check is the curse of American 
horseflesh; is one of the most uncom- 
fortable contrivances, albeit, very effective 
in certain circumstances, and has done 
more, by improperly developing the neck- 
muscles, to accentuate the prevailing 
blemish among American horses—the ewe- 
neck—than any congenital malformation. 
The bridle itself will of course always be 
open, that the animal may plainly see 
everything about and behind him. 
Always leave the halter on beneath the 
bridle; you thus have him always under 
control while harnessing, etc., and now 
that you come to drive him, he will always 
go where led by the halter (one idea, you 
see) but, not yet, by the bridle. Thus you 
can always start him, and thus you do not 
confuse him. For a long time after har- 
nessing he should always wear it. To 
drive ) Fang have your man lead him, and 
as he makes various turns, etc., you make 
corresponding slight indications with the 
long reins, or ropes, which lead from the 
bit through the harness tugs, and along 
his sides to your hands. After two or 
three such little jaunts (only a few minutes 
each that he may not get tired) let your 
man walk in front, the halter-rope tied on 
the pad, and drive after him, the reins low 
along the sides, keeping him straight if he 
tries to swing about. After this, he will 
get on faster if you have a small yard, etc., 
where you may stand in the middle and 
drive him round you both ways, turning, 
stopping, and backing him. The ad- 
vantages of this is that he is close to you, 
gives you his whole attention, and has no 
extra room to tempt him to wander, or 
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to turn restive. The check, which hitherto 
has been very loose—not felt when the 
head is naturally carried—must now be 
radually tightened, but the lesson always 
egins with it loose—after it is over the 
neck-muscles are warm and supple—then, 
and only then, bear him up sharply several 
holes, and let him face the bit in this new 
attitude, standing, or in his box or stall, for 
ten minutes or so. So bitted, he will never 
get mad, weary, or discouraged; when 
warmed up he can bend himself without 
discomfort, and he does. Collection and 
an alert carriage become~a second nature 
to him. Due attention must of course 
be paid to his natural conformation, for 
an ewe-necked, heavy-throated, narrow- 
jawed, low-headed subject cannot be made 
anything else by any manipulation and 
the attempt generally spoils mouth, man- 
ners and temper. 


PULLING AND BACKING 


Thus made biddable, mouthed, quiet to 
harness and handle, we must teach him to 
pull, to back weight, to stand and to be 
road-wise and fearless. He may be put 
directly to the gig to learn all this, but pre- 
liminary rehearsal with a man holding back 
against the traces is best, as thus the colt 
gets the idea (one idea) that however hard 
the effort needed, the weight always follows. 
Thus your man leans with all his power, 
or graduates the pressure instantly, as one 
cannot do with a gig, and in backing, with 
cords running from the breeching straps, 
the pupil in the same way learns to brace 
himself and to be convinced that he can 
back anything. Aftera very little of this we 
put him to the gig, which from the begin- 
ning he should be wonted to have brought 
behind him, shafts put over him, rushed 
at him, etc., after first smelling and as 
carefully examining it as he will. When 
vou really ‘‘put him to,”’ have everything 
.eady to fasten quick and firm; short 
traces or cords snapping on to hooks on 
the shafts just behind tugs (thus you never 
leave his head); breeching ready buckled 
and slipping into hooks; belly -band fasten- 
ing with a snap-hook, etc., everything at 
hand and where you can get at it, so that 
with one helper (or even with none) you 

can not only put him to quickly, but also 
get him out quickly if he makes some of 
the complicated falls that a colt will make. 
The writer has broken dozens of colts and 
wild horses, some of them draught horses 
of 1,400 lbs. weight, and plains-bred, with 
no assistant at all, and when they were edu- 
cated from the start as described he never 
needed any help. Extra people make confu- 
sion—they get excited, or they speak, or do 
some fool thing—and the spell of your mys- 
terious (to the colt) operations is broken; 
his one-idead mind is confused, your w ork 
is in danger of failure. Once put to, let 
the pupil stand a moment or two if he 
will, while you distract his attention by 
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any little artifice, but the moment ‘he 
betrays any uneasiness, lead him off at 
once. Nine times out of ten he goes with 
you quietly and makes not the least 
trouble; the tenth time, however, he may 
hang back, or plunge away, or even throw 
himself; ell re your halter-rope should 
be twenty feet or so in length, that if he 
does plunge away you may circle him 
until he stops. If he throws himself, 
simply get onto his neck and sit there for 
awhile, that he may learn the folly and 
discomfort of this procedure. If he balks, 
do any little thing to take his mind off it— 
change his train of thought. A handful 
of dirt in the mouth; a push to one side; 
a few whip-taps—just taps—on the shin; 
a forcing backward for a few steps; any 
novel move that is handiest will usually 
cure his fit of the sulks. Of course with 
an assistant you may hurry things con- 
siderably, but just now haste is not what 
you want, but a thorough discipline in 
each advancing step. Your man leads him 
and you walk behind with the reins, and 
after he has stopped, turned, started and 
backed, etc., for a few days, you take the 
seat and drive him thence in the future. 
(For the various arrangements of kicking 
straps, rearing straps, ‘‘war-bridles,”’ etc., 

used in subduing recalcitrant subjects, 
see a paper in this magazine, ‘‘Vice in 
Horses and Its Cure.’’) Every colt and 
every ‘‘fresh’’ lightly worked horse should 
always wear a kicking strap, for they do 
no harm if they do no good, while a quick 
and nimble animal may prove too smart 
for even the most alert eye and hand to 
circumvent, and the one time a horse suc- 
ceeds in frustrating restraint will far out- 
balance the dozens of times he may have 
failed. 

Many trainers work their colts in double 
harness before putting them to singly, but 
it is always a mistake, and you have part 
of the work to do over again when har- 
nessed alone. The connection between 
driver and driven is thus not so intimate; 
the colt gets an uneven mouth; he de- 
pends upon his partner too mych for ini- 
tiative; and if that partner is not quick 
and active the pupil is either irritated or 
learns sluggish ways. 

Short and frequent lessons are the thing; 
harness him twice daily at least for not 
over fifteen or twenty minutes at each 
lesson; after the lesson, when he is a trifle 
tired, unharness and harness him again 
once or twice; make it an early habit 
to stand still, and for any length of 
time. 

A yearling, or a nine months old colt, 
should be as well trained and bitted as any 
horse, and as useful and steady for light, 
short work. The writer has~ repeatedly 
used yearlings, etc., for regular errand 
horses, both thoroughbreds and other 
varieties, with perfect safety and satis- 
faction. The time to train them is as soon 
as weaned; and a few weék’s driving every 
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ear keeps them growing, kind, and man- 

ath P Thirty to forty days will make 
any raw colt into a really steady driver, if 
he is of ordinary temper and intelligence; 
a few take longer, and these turbulent 
spirits are almost always worth the labor, 
for the very impetuosity which makes them 
wayward will greatly add to their value 
once they are waywise. 


HIT HIM HARD 


The pupil must always face his bit, 
bend himself (in some degree), that you 
may control and have him in hand. 
Cc ik must meet prompt response, and only 
does so from being associated with pun- 
ishment, probably very slight, but some- 
times severe and thorough. Never hit the 

upil without a reason, but when you do 
Fit hit him hard and where it will hurt, 
never striking him but once in succession 
and giving him time to realize his fault, 
repent and reform if he will. The first 
rebellion always comes when you are 
driving him with long reins (on foot), and 
also when you first drive him to the gig 
without a leader, (by ‘‘gig’’ is meant 
breaking-cart; gig is briefer). He wants 
to turn to the stable or up a familiar lane; 
stops; hangs to one side; probably finally 
tries to turn. At the first sign of hanging 
hit him as hard as you can a straight blow 
along the side to which he turns, or under 
the flank, on the thin skin there—just 
once. Ninety times in the hundred he 
gives a plunge, straightens away, and as 
the Irishman said is ‘‘cured of the disease 
before he has it.” Your real sulky cus- 
tomer, however, will whirl; very well, 
take him by the head, quietly turn him 
round the way you want him to go; C'lk 
to him; he hangs again; another blow as 
hard as muscle will land it; and so on, if 
it takes twenty-four hours, always quietly 
putting him —- first, letting him 
think a moment, the word, and then the 
one blow. It always ends one way—you 
win—and the baby learns a lesson he never 
forgets through life, and while he may at 
some strange sight shiver, even die from 
fright, he will never whirl round, and until 
he learns this lesson he is never safe in any 
vehicle, especially a four-wheeler. 


WHEN HE WON’T BACK 


Again, your colt, for a freak, will not 
back. Here you change methods, and 
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first be sure that he is standing so bal- 
anced that he is able to move backwards 
(every day one sees horses abused be- 
cause they are thus in position unable to 
comply. Remember in backing to let one 
or two steps backward always be followed 
by several steps forward, and do not keep 
an animal at an irritating task for several 
yards just because he is willing to comply, 
for he will surely sulk; when, properly 
handled, he would back a hundred feet. 
Don’t shove’ him back by mauling his 
mouth, but standing in front of him and 
using the word Back/ just keep tap, tap, 
tapping his shins; sooner or later he moves 
a leg, and as he does press lightly on the 
bit—the impulse is given, and while he 
had no intention of backing, he did so— 
one full step. At once lead him forward 
several feet or yards, and caress the parts 
involved—brain, loins, quarters and shins 
—nor imagine he won’t understand. Re- 
peat a few times, and the sulks disappear— 
enerally for good. All little foibles and 
ollies are combated along the same lines, 
and always successfully, but experience 
will show that horses have their ‘‘bad 
days”’ even as do their owners, and when 
one detects this sulkiness, nervousness, 
irritability in a pupil usually good-tem- 
pered, cut the lesson short in any unob- 
trusive way, and let things go for that day. 
You must quarrel with him sooner or later, 
but wait until you are both at your best, 
the one generous, the other cool and 
patient. 

Never let a colt slouch about at any 
pace. We never cultivate the walk, the 
most important pace the horse employs, 
yet that is the only gait in every horse 
invariably capable of improvement! Drive 
the colt every step; make him lead up fast 
and free from baby days; make him alert, 
even if clumsy, quick, even if awkward. 

No better discipline can be found for 
a man or boy than colt-training and horse- 
handling, and connection with the timid, 
anxious, lovable creatures ought to make 
anybody a better and cleaner man; that 
this is not always the case is unfortunately 
but too true, but in every such example 
the fault lay in the individual and not in 
his equine associations. There ismuch more 
to be said upon this interesting subject, 
but this can contain but the merest sketch 
of methods which have always proved 
satisfactory. If there is anything further 
of interest the writer will always gladly 
answer any questions. 
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THE MEANING OF THE VANDER- 


BILT CUP RACE 


BY JAMES E. HOMANS 


COPYRIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS BY PICTORIAL. NEWS 


HE automobile is still! an adolescent 

thing. Its play days are not yet past. 
It has until now proved little more than 
a source of amusement to its proud pos- 
sessor. As to what it will be in the future, 
as to what its possibilities of usefulness in 
the world, as to what its influence on man- 
kind and affairs, we who prophesy and 
anticipate are only like the fond relatives 
of a promising child. We expect much— 
not too much; we hope for more, and are 
confident; we are assured of enough to 
warrant enthusiasm. 

The great race of October 6th proved all 
this. It was both encouraging and dis- 
couraging. It was discouraging because 
it showed beyond question that there is 
still hard and persistent work ahead before 
the motor wagon is all that it must be- 
come; that we are still far from finalities. 
It was encouraging because it is certain 
that the near future will look back and 
marvel at the records achieved with “‘ pres- 
ent crudities,” just as we of to-day remem- 
ber with amazement the motor carriage 
records of seventy and eighty years ago. 

This year’s Vanderbilt Cup Race, like its 
ean of 1904 and 1905, was a race 
yetween cars purposely built for speeding, 
and intended for no other use whatsoever. 
Only two of the competitors, the Christie 
and the Haynes cars, were of stock models, 
such as are offered to the buying public. 
The former of these two was in the race 
by.an accident, wholly unforeseen and very 
much deplored; the latter, by virtue of 
that heroic quality well named ‘‘cussed- 
ness.’’ Haynes ‘“‘held her nozzle agin’ the 
bank” until he was last in the race, and 
two and one-half laps, seventy-five miles 
at least, behind the winner. So much for 
the chances of the common-service motor 
in such a test. 

Haynes was right, however. He was 
true to precedent and tradition, orthodox 
to the very spine of him; no friend of 
innovations. The original automobile en- 
durance tests in France were planned solely, 
as he knew well, for common-service cars. 


So strenuous on this point were the pro- 


jectors of these contests that, in the 
second Paris-Bordeaux race of 1895, the 
two leaders, a Panhard and a Peugeot, were 
ruled hors de concours, because they carried 
only two passengers, instead of the stipu- 
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lated four. In those old days folk learned 
the real merits, the speed capacities and 
the staying powers, of the machines offered 
them for sale. Now they hear only that a 
man named Darracq, who also builds tour- 
ing cars, has produced a speeding engine, 
which, with the help of the ‘‘man behind 
the wheel,’’ has outrun the speeding 
engines of some half dozen of his com- 
petitors. As to how his touring cars com- 
pare with theirs, they have only rumor 
and advertisement for information. Dar- 
racq has gained some valuable publicity, 
and Wagner is reckoned among the heroes. 

While making these observations, we 
must not forget conditions. In 1895 any 
kind of motor was a novelty, a thing to 
draw acrowd. Popular interest was keen 
regarding all its doings. At the present 
day there would be nearly as small a 
sporting interest in a prospective speed 
contest of family touring cars, as in a 
street race between a milk wagon and a doc- 
tor’s buggy. The malodorcus scent of 
commercialism would be so pronounced as 
to stifle large enthusiasm. We want some- 
thing out of the ordinary. That is the 
reason why we get it. . 

It is the patronage of the wealthy class 
that has made the automobile what it is; 
that has furnished the incentive for its 
rapid development, rendering possible ap- 
aap ange ar perhaps otherwise delayed. 

o far, this is fortunate. One step more, 
and it seems unfortunate. The designing 
engineer has never had exclusive control 
of the machine. His patrons, upon whom 
his living depends, fave not only de- 
manded a contrivance that shall be capa- 
ble of certain performances, but also one 
built on certain lines and embodying cer- 
tain acceptable traditions of design. These 
traditions of design have often been other- 
wise than logical and scjentific. Thus it is 
that there is a radical revolution ahead, 
when we shall learn some things now un- 
recognized. 

We have already begun to learn new 
things with the advent of the commercial 
automobile. We have found out that de- 
signs, perfectly tolerable for touring cars, 
are absurd for burden-bearers or trucking 
vehicles. That is the first forward step. 
The engineer has gained a free hand at last, 
and has begun to do things. 
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Another forward step is ahead. We 
shall learn that a machine that can ‘‘stand 
up’’ under excessive speed conditions— 
and the near future will demand such a 
machine—must differ in many snontial 
particulars from presently familiar models 
of either touring cars or freight wagons. 
Here again the free hand must be given. 

In this digression we would fain argue 
for the kind of speed contest that would 
primarily interest the automobile engineer; 
really instruct the public, and contribute 
to the evolution of the perfect car. 

Let it be understood that a car is wanted 
that could run beside the limited express 
from New York to Chicago, we may say, 
without requiring stops every now and 
again to repair some ridiculous cacopragia 
in a mechanism supposedly competent for 
service. Then, let the boss designers 
wheel out their freaks and fancies, and let 
the rest of us watch for the survival of the 
fittest. The Cup won in such a contest 
would entail a clear title to enduring fame. 
Furthermore, the victorious nation, or the 
victorious engineer, would have achieved 
a distinction that is also distinctive. Such 
a race would be a real trying-out for speed, 
just as the Glidden tour is a trying-out for 
endurance. 

In the recent cup race, a French designer 
won the trophy, for 297 miles in 4 hrs., 
50 mins., 102 secs., thanks to his excellent 
machine and the stoutness of his German- 
French driver. An Italian was second, 
completing the ten rounds in 4 hrs., 53 
mins., 28% secs. Two more Frenchmen fol- 
lowed him, and a German came fifth. And 
these five completed the whole ten rounds. 
Two Italian cars and one American ended 
with the ninth round. The remainder 
were hopelessly in the rear. 

These facts in no sense argue the eternal 
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The famous “hair-pin” turn—around which 


superiority of French cars, nor yet even 
the temporary discounting of the Italians, 
Germans and Americans. They are com- 
parable to the victory of a team of English 
athletes over Americans, which proves to 
no one the muscular superiority of all 
Britons; or to the long-deferred recent 
naval victory of Harvard over Yale, which 
can scarcely be expected to result in deso- 
lating New Haven class-rooms. There are 
some demonstrations that da not demon- 
strate excessively. 

There is another thing about which we 
may justly wonder, and that is why Ameri- 
ca, the supposed premier nation in mechan- 
ics—whose locomotives run in almost 
every land, and whose harvesters go every- 
where but to New Zealand—has never, 
but once, gained first place in an inter- 

ocr automobile contest. That once 

yas ten years ago, almost to the day, on 
Oxtuher 14th, 1896, when an American 
runabout, designed and built by Charles 
E. Duryea, won the ‘Liberty Day’ run 
from London to Brighton, England, and, 
in perfectly fair contest, out- distanced the 
Panhard-Levassor, victor of the previous 
June’s Paris-Marseilles race. Duryea is 
still America’s champion, just as he was 
for long her sole motor representative in 
European countries. 

Something over seven months after Dur- 
yea’s victory, on May 3oth, 1897, Alex- 
ander Winton achieved what was to that 
date the world’s mile record, 1 min., 46 
secs., on a prepared track at Cleveland. 
What he could have done in a set contest 
may be problematical. What Americans 
could have done with distinctively American 
models is also problematical. .Most of them 
have adopted French precedents, and are 
still outclassed by the French. 

The nearest American record achieved 








the daring men raced their cars: without slowing. 


in recent years, was third place won by 
Tracy (Locomobile) in the Rac Vander- 
bilt race. He was the only American com- 
leting the ten rounds in that year. He 
is the only American who ever completed 
the full number of rounds in an interna- 
tional motor contest. This may argue 
that the trouble lies almost entirely with 
American drivers, and that there is some- 
thing stale about machines America offers 
in such contests. This does not. involve 
the inferiority of American touring cars, 
as we have already agreed. But, if a 
speed contest—even a purely sporting 
event—can show anything at all, it will 
show up flaws in material and bungles in 
workmanship. If these things are habit- 
ual failings with the Americans, Heaven 
help the Americans. People will think 
they never turn out decent work. 

We may doubt the superiority of foreign- 
built machines until we find them used in 
increasing numbers by people whose choice 
is not determined solely by the eclat of a 
high-sounding name. Yet we find that, 
in spite of the preposterous import duty, 
the foreign car is the rule rather than the 
exception with wealthy motorists. Such 
people will explain this apparent fact by 
alleging that the American machine will 
not ‘‘stand up”’ like its European rival; 
that the material is not as a that the 
workmanship is not as reliable. While 
several wealthy motorists conspicuously 
use only American cars, the majority of 
them consider such a course a sure indi- 
cation that one ‘‘cannot afford to do other- 
wise,’’ or else knows sadly little of auto- 
mobiles. 

The popular penne for the foreign 
car may da “fad” and a ‘‘pre- 
tense,’’ if aot pe BA to use these terms. 
The builder, however, can be accused of 


no such weakness. | His interest lies solely 
in the direction of enhancing his own repu- 
tation. Yet, what do we find? The 1m- 
portation of automobile parts by the fore- 
most American automobile manufacturers 
is very extensive—let us refrain from 
figures. Nor is this importation concerned 
solely with minor accessories, nor with 
finishings. The essential and delicate parts 
are principally concerned. Thus, the cyl- 
inders of several, at least, of our foremost 
cars are cast in France. Nor is the fact 
advertised. One builder, acknowledging 
this practice, explained it with a laconic 
“because Preah castings are better.’’ 
Another, more communicative, stated that, 
‘*French castings are preferable, because 
the French founders are metallurgists as 
well, men who can make their own mix- 
tures and achieve dependable results, as 
is not the case in this country. Their 
castings are cleaner, and blow-holes are 
less common.” He alleged further that 
only about two per cent. of the work is 
discarded. Another builder, hearing these 
allegations on the superiority of French 
castings, pooh-poohed the notion. ‘*Why,”’ 
said he, ‘‘I have my cylinders cast right 
here in the city. They are plenty good 
enough for anyone. What is your per- 
centage of discards?’’ he was asked. ‘‘Oh, 
something less than fifteen per cent.”’ 

It may be that the American working- 
man is getting the blame for our rotten 
armor plate, and that prudent manufac- 
turers hesitate to trust him with so im- 
portant a product as an engine cylinder. 
One may conclude what he thinks best. 
We have French workmanship on three or 
four of our best-known cars, so why look 
abroad? 

A certain American motor car builder, 
equally prominent as a designer and a 
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Why so many tires were worn out. 


sportsman, asserted: ‘I unhesitatingly 
claim that I have the best and most relia- 
ble car on the American market. It is 
carefully designed throughout, and heavy 
enough and strong enough to withstand 
any kind of usage. I got one of the best 
French cars and took it apart, piece by 
piece, noting how each part was formed 
and assembled. Then I made as close a 
copy as I could of its best points. My 
car cannot be beaten.’’ Another one! 

All this may seem very much like ‘“‘ill- 
natured criticism,’’ and to have very little 
to do with our subject-matter. It must 
be remarked, however, that the lay public 
does not understand the full significance 
of speed contests. Seeing American ma- 
chines habitually worsted, it concludes 
with unintentional injustice, that they are 
all mere flimsy structures, carelessly put 
together, made only to sell at a big profit, 
and quite unsuitable for people who do not 
delight in breakdowns, disablements and 
repairs. There is positively no reason why 
an American machin cannot attain and 
maintain as high a speed as any French- 
man’s. National pride demands that one of 
them should make at least as good a show- 
ing. Furthermore, it is a mere matter of 
sound business policy that the attempt be 
made. 

There is a good modicum of truth in 
the theory that the best efforts should be 
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¢xpended on common. service cars, and that 
the high-speeders should be left to amuse 
those who can afford them. There is 
another side, however. The high-speed 
car exists solely for test conditions. What 
it can do is an indication of what can be 
done. What it cannot do marks a limita- 
tion that calls for serious attention. The 
motor car at high speed is like some other 
objects under the lens. Speed magnifies 
their good points, and makes their weak- 
nesses conspicuous. It is like the high- 
pressure water test for a steam boiler, or 
any one of the numerous severe tests for 
structural steel. It is strenuous. If there 
be a flaw anywhere, a rupture is sure to 
follow, and the seat of a dangerous weak- 
ness is discovered. The speed race, there- 
fore, cannot fail to shed new light on some 
doubtful points. It is an excellent method 
for learning ‘‘how not to do it.” Itisa 
test for the automobile itself, not for any 
particular make or model. 

In making all these observations we 
must not overlook the fact that the auto- 
mobile is a thing of singular complexity. 
This does not mean that it is mechanicall 
more complicated than a calendar cloc 
or a typesetting machine. It indicates 
merely that the involved operative con- 
ditions represent nearly the supremest 
degree of difficulty. In dealing with a 
vehicle of any order, it is assumed to con- 
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Wagner takes turn at full speed. 


stitute one element of a machine, the other 
element being the road upon which it 


travels. Thus, the railroad locomotive 
and its track constitute a mechanical 
working unit. High speeds and great 


work are possible, because the interaction 
of the two elements is as easy and complete 
as human skill can make them. The 
smooth and even rails allow high speeds 
with small vibration. The horse wagon 
runs upon a roadway by no means smooth 
or even, but its movement is easy, because 
only relatively moderate speeds are at- 
tempted. The automobile, however, is, 
in our expressive slang, ‘‘up against the 
real thing.’’ It is the active element of 
still another machine for annihilating dis- 
tance, but it must achieve high speeds upon 
a surface that renders them both difficult 
and destructive. The ideal automobile is 
the self-mover, which can endure as well 
as move; many automobiles thus far con- 
structed have been merely self-destroyers, 
suicide-machines, and ingenuity has been 
taxed to the limit to postpone the sad con- 
summation. The gravest problem is to 
smooth the roadway, and when that is 
fairly accomplished the determination of 
other questions will be simplified. 

That this knotty problem is already well 
in hand is evidenced by the great decrease 
of roadside accidents and _ breakdowns 
within the last two years. We are gradu- 





ally and surely working toward the com- 
letely satisfactory common-service ve- 
hicle, be it for touring or for haulage. 

On October 6th we learned again, how- 
ever, the same old tedious lessons of the 
presently existing limitations of the auto- 
mobile. So far as concerns structure and 
endurance the. flying motor wagon is a 
present reality; only its flights are dis- 
couragingly short and disgustingly full of 
stops and disablements. We have motor 
wagons that can make a speed of sixty 
miles and more per hour, but, safe it is to 
say, few indeed that may be depended on 
to run sixty miles and more in any one 


hour. Nor is this the fault of the machines 
themselves. They are like the man who 


boasted that he could outrun anybody, if 
only his ‘‘wind would not give out.’’ It is 
the familiar old story of the ‘‘tire that 
tires’; the ‘‘inflated wind bag,’ which, 
like its human prototype, ‘‘fizzles out,” 
when called on for real work; the ubiqui- 
tous air cushion that marks every motor 
car a dependent invalid. 

The Vanderbilt Cup Race was a veritable 
massacre of pneumatic tires. The wake of 
the devil wagons was strewn as thick with 
bursted shoes and air tubes as the range of 
a Gatling gun with the fragments of de- 
parted enemies. Nearly every other car 
passing the grand stand pounded along 
over frayed ribbons of rapidly deteriorat- 
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stand in his Locomobile. 
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ing case tubes. One was reminded of a 
beggar running from a watch-dog, when 
he had hoped to see only the triumphal 
progress of a king of the winds. 

Here are some of the tire casualties, as 
announced occasionally from the press 
stand: 

Cagno stops at East Norwich: tire 
trouble. 

Le Blon replaces three tires just after 
leaving Albertsons. 


The photographers were worked to a standstill. 


Cristie has tire trouble at Jericho. 

Le Blon loses one tire at Hempstead 
turnpike. 

Lawwell changes two tires at Jericho: 
loses fifteen minutes. 

Tracy punctures a tire at Jericho. 

Tracy ios tire trouble near Bull’s Head 
Hotel. 





Le Blon bursts a rear tire. 

Lawwell bursts two tires. 

Wagner has tire troubles. 

These are only a few of the troubles. 
Tracy smashed eight tires, and the delay 
entailed, more than any other evident 
difficulty, contributed to his loss of the 
race, despite his record lap of 26 mins., 
21 secs., for the 29.7 miles, an equivalent 
of 67.63 miles per hour. 

They tell us that the pneumatic tire has 





made the automobile possible. Would to 
Heaven that inventive genius had been set 
the task of making the automobile possible 
by some other means. We might already 
have seen glimmerings of the consumma- 
tion we must inevitably begin striving for 
at no distant day. 

The pneumatic tire was first devised to 
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Risking death at every corner. 


impart a necessary spring effect of the 
springless bicycle—to render the ‘‘safety 
bicycle’’ safe. It was adopted into auto- 
mobile construction, along with those other 
bicycle traditions, the tubular under-frame 
and the suspended wire wheel, both happily 
extinct. Combined with springs borrowed 
from a horse wagon, it made the automo- 
bile a sort of mechanical Frankenstein, 
affording more room for complaints than 
for passengers. 

The pneumatic is of great use is giving 
the wheel a grip on the road surface, thus 





Christie’s freak car. 





greatly increasing tractive efficiency. It 

also ‘‘swallows up’’ small obstacles, such as 

—_. absorbing numerous minor jolts. 
urthermore, it renders riding easier. 

The fatal deficiencies of the pneumatic 
tire lie in its inability to resist large stresses 
which tend to deform it sidewise and rend 
its walls, also its liability to cutting and 
puncture. In order to perform its func- 
tions properly, it must be made in gener- 
ous proportions. The same thing, then, 
that renders effective its resiliency and 
tractive power, exposes it to quick de- 
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struction, especially at high speeds. It is 
not the nail in the road that punctures it, 
but the awful racking from one side and 
then from the other, as the moving car 
sways continually on its flexible supports. 
Beyond a certain point of speed, therefore, 
the pneumatic tires become an unmiti- 
gated nuisance, the greatest imaginable 
obstacle to motor car development. 

There may be readier solutions, partial 
ones, at least, for the trouble than might 
be suspected. The traditional small wheel, 
so pretty to see and so readily driven, 
demands a heavy tire. A higher wheel, 
could prejudice be overcome, would re- 
duce the trouble, because it would reduce 
the size of the tire for a good resilient effect. 
A moment’s reflection shows this. No one 
heard of pneumatics in the days of the 
high wheel bicycle. They were not need- 
ed. For an automobile, however, the 
larger wheel must needs be more than pro- 
portionally stronger and heavier, to re- 
sist side stresses. It would also require 
a larger engine torque to drive it. Some 
have suggested that a broader wheel tread 
would contribute to the same end. There 
is also a large prospect of alleviation, 
when automobilists have turned their at- 
tention to the designing of springs es- 
pecially suited to motor carriage require- 
ments. The familiar shock-absorbers in 
some measure approximate this end by 
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restraining the springs from pounding the 
tires to shreds, as we may say. Experi- 
ment has shown that they actually con- 
tribute to the life of tires, under ordinary 
conditions, but they are of small use at 
high speeds, because the destroying stresses 
are then mostly lateral. 

The accidents were fewer at the last 
Vanderbilt Race than at any previous con- 
test of the kind. That is encouraging 
to say the least. It shows that our design- 
ers have profited by former mishaps. Every 
break that occurs in such a test is of genu- 
ine service to the world, even if the driver 
also breaks a few bones. It reveals the 
fact, that still further study is required on 
the suffering part. It is not only in the 
engine and transmission that we must look 
for flaws, but also in those vital parts, on 
which depends the safety of the passengers 
—the brakes and steering gear. 

There have been several sad accidents 
of late with steering gears. In the Cup 
Race, Dr. Weilschott’s steering gear gave 
way, and he was ‘‘almost persuaded”’ to 
forego steering for good and all. 

The other accidents are among the in- 
evitables as seen in our present stage of 
knowledge. A skidding car is merely one 
acting in obedience to law involved in the 
nature of motion. We can guard against 
the injury liable to follow; we cannot 
eliminate the tendency. 


The profile course on grand-stand by which the relative positions of the racers were shown, 
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